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REGISTER  INTEREST  AND  YOU’LL  RING 


UP  MORE  SALES!" 

“Every  contact  with  a  customer  is  a  little  prob¬ 
lem  play.  A  woman  buying  sheets  has  One  Big 
Reason  for  buying  them.  I  try  to  sense  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  show  a  friendly  interest  in  her  needs. 

“Every  fall,  for  instance,  we  get  an  increase 
of  those  customers  with  a  sick  case  at  home. 
This  typical  shopper  is  harried  and  hurried,  so 
I  quickly  offer  a  put-up  of  six  medium-priced 
Cannon  sheets,  all  ready  to  go.  Then  for  dress¬ 
ing  up  the  bed  as  the  patient  improves,  I  always 
show  our  best  grade  of  Cannon  with  the  deep 
hemstitched  border. 

“And  remember,  this  is  the  time  to  sell  sheets 
by  trios  instead  of  pairs.  Mention  the  hygiene 
of  a  third  sheet  covering  the  blankets.  She’ll 
need  pillow-cases,  too,  and  this  Cannon  tex¬ 
ture  has  so  many  qualities  of  cooling-refresh¬ 
ment  ...  its  smooth,  restful  surface  and  clean 
white  sheen.  Cannon  snow-white  cotton  is  the 
Specially  Selected  grade. 

“Finally,  the  fabric  of  these  sheets  is  close 
and  firm  to  stretch  taut  and  tuck  under,  in  the 
best  hospital  manner.  And  they’ll  flip  off  and 
fly  to  the  laundry  several  times  a  week.  We  have 
Cannon  sheets  for  demonstration  that  have 
been  laundered  a  hundred  times  and  are  still 
lively!  Grade  for  grade  and  dollar  for  dollar, 
you  can’t  buy  a  better  sheet  than  Cannon 
makes.  Cannon  is  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  sheets  and  towels!” 


The  girl  with  the  top  saies-record  on  sheets. 
You’d  iike  to  have  about  six  of  HER! 


HERE’S  THE  WHOLE  STORY  IN 
SIXTY  SECONDS 

Cannon  is  making  sheets  just  as  fine  as  their 
towels  .  .  .  just  as  quirk  to  sell  on  their  family 
name  .  .  .  and  just  as  fair  in  profit.  Cannon  has 
gone  a  stride  beyond  this  and  offers  your  store  a 
Cannon  sheet  that  no  competitor  can  “cut”  you 
on.  Get  the  grades  that  are  graded  to  your  trade 
and  sell  them  at  your  price.  Then  prepare  for 
profits.  We  know  you  can.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc., 
70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


CANNON  SHEETS 
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EDITORIALS 

Bv  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director 


Confidence 

The  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  change  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  people  toward  the  present 
economic  situation.  Whether  this  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  actual  business  performance  or  not,  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  fact  that  it  does  exist. 

The  morale  of  an  army  is  perhaps  more  important 
in  time  of  battle  than  the  effectiveness  of  its  weapons. 
Likewise  the  confidence  of  our  people  is  more  im¬ 
portant  at  this  time,  in  our  attempt  to  restore  econ¬ 
omic  order  out  of  chaos,  than  any  other  single  factor 
which  could  be  employed. 

Once  confidence  is  lost — all  is  lost.  W  ith  confi¬ 
dence  established  and  growing,  even  the  seemingly 
impossible  can  be  achieved. 

It  will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American 
people  that  —  throughout  this  major  crisis  —  they 
never  wholly  lost  confidence.  If  they  had,  we  shud¬ 
der  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  outcome. 
But  they  maintained  at  heart  basic  confidence  in 
their  country  and  its  great  natural  resources,  in  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  its  Government,  in  the 
soundness  of  the  foundation  of  its  economic  structure, 
and  in  the  ability  to  protect  and  preserve  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  social  order. 

All  this  has  been  accomplishe«l,  because — as  a 
nation — we  have  never  lost  confidence  in  ourselves. 
W  e  have  witnessed  the  advent  and  recovery  of  fifteen 
depressions  during  the  past  century  and  a  half — only 
to  see  a  sounder  and  more  prosperous  period  follow 
in  the  wake  of  each  one  of  them. 

«  «  «  *  « 

This  strengthening  of  confidence  which  is  being 
felt  throughout  our  land  must  be  preserved  and 
developed  at  any  cost.  It  must  be  maintained  and 
safeguarded.  If  sound  practical  programs  of  recovery 
are  pursued  by  Government  and  business,  if  Congress 
and  our  various  state  Legislatures  refuse  to  enact 
radical  and  imneeded  legislation,  if  they  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  adjusting  sanely  the  affairs  of  Government 
to  present  day  conditions;  and  if  our  business  insti¬ 
tutions  start  now  to  build  soundly  for  the  future; — 
confidence  will  spread  and  react  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  today  of  Government 
and  business!  The  carrying  out  of  wise  and  prudent 
policies  on  the  part  of  each  will  restore  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  financial  structure,  will  strengthen  cred¬ 


it,  will  stimulate  industry  and  commerce,  and  wiU 
enable  our  unemployed  to  resume  again  a  useful  and 
productive  status. 

•  «  •  •  • 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  promote  confidence,  courage 
and  faith  at  this  time.  If  we  do  so,  the  battle  against 
the  adverse  forces  of  depression  is  well-nigh  won, 
and  we  shall  emerge  from  this  period  a  greater  and 
a  wiser  people  than  before. 

Confidence  in  to-day  assures  confidence  in  to-mor¬ 
row.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

The  National  Quality  Movement  Is  On — 
Let’s  Go! 

Thursday,  September  29th  last,  at  an  import¬ 
ant  gathering  attended  by  leading  manufacturers, 
retailers,  newspaper  publishers,  and  representatives 
of  the  consumer,  the  National  Quality  Movement, 
sponsored  by  your  Association,  was  launched. 

This  occasion  marked  the  beginning  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  of  President  O’Connell,  who 
throughout  his  administration,  and  even  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  has  always  been  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  quality  merchandise.  His  public  statements 
on  this  subject,  and  his  condemnation  of  shoddy, 
unserviceable  merchandise  which  has  flooded  our 
markets  during  the  past  two  years,  have  attracted 
nation-wide  attention.  The  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment,  is  the  outcome  of  the  foresight  and  untiring 
zeal  of  your  President  in  a  great  cause. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Space  in  these  Editorial  Columns  does  not  permit 
of  adequate  treatment  of  the  constructive  program 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Committees  working 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  William  O.  Riordan, 
President  of  Stem  Brothers,  and  Ira  A.  Hirschmann, 
Publicity  Director  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  Elsewhere  in 
this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the  plans  of  these  Com¬ 
mittees  win  be  found,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Movement.  As  these  plans  develop,  members 
wiU  be  kept  informed  as  to  how  they  can  participate 
most  effectively,  and  thereby  reap  the  benefits  which 
are  most  certain  to  accrue  to  all  who  seek  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  National  Quality  Movement  is  not  limited  by 
the  space  of  time.  It  is  not  a  drive  for  a  week  or  a 
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month.  It  is  a  well  organized,  intelligently  planned, 
continuous  Movement,  having  as  its  aim  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  good  serviceable  merchandise 
to  fulfill  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  American  Public. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  "Quality  Goods”.  It  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  higher  priced  merchandise.  It  means 
merchandise  of  good  material  content,  of  good  work¬ 
manship  and  construction,  intended  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  wear  and  use  to  the  consumer  who  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  In  fact,  a  lowly  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  retailing  for  5c  or  10c,  might  well  be  quali¬ 
ty  merchandise  if  it  is  a  good  value  for  the  price. 

*  »  *  «  « 

The  National  Quality  Movement,  we  believe,  will 
play  an  important  part  in  helping  to  bring  order  out 
of  our  present  state  of  economic  chaos.  It  should 
discourage  the  sale  of  merchandise  solely  on  a  price 
appeal,  without  regard  to  the  important  characteris¬ 
tics  of  quality  and  value  which  should  be  paramount 
in  every  piece  of  merchandise  produced  and  sold. 
It  should  change  the  buying  habits  of  the  great  mass 
of  American  Consumers,  diverting  their  thoughts 
from  price  alone,  and  causing  them  to  purchase  and 
consume  better  goods.  It  should  help  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  industries,  our  retail  institutions,  our 
merchandise,  and  our  advertising,  which,  we  must 
admit,  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  months.  It  should  encourage  buying,  once  your 
customers  realize  that  the  quality  of  goods  which 
they  desire  is  obtainable  at  a  fair  price.  Perhaps 
of  secondary  importance,  it  should  increase  the 
amount  of  the  average  sale  in  retail  stores — an 
achievement,  which,  indeed,  would  aid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  operating  and  expense  problems. 

*  «  «  *  « 

Due  credit  is  due  President  O’Connell,  to  Messrs. 
Riordan  and  Hirschmann,  and  their  colleagues  on 
their  Committees,  for  the  excellent  start  which  this 
Movement  has  received.  No  better  proof  of  its 
soundness  and  worth  could  be  had,  than  that  it  is 
already  receiving  the  wholehearted  support,  both 
moral  and  financial,  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  indus¬ 
try  and  distribution. 

Already  the  generous  use  of  newspaper  space,  radio 
broadcasting  time,  the  brains  and  ability  of  leading 
publicity  experts,  editorial  writers,  artists,  and  others 
have  been  pledged  gratis  to  the  promotion  of  this 
cause. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  can  start  note  to  do  his  bit  in  making  the 
National  Quality  Movement  a  project  which  will 
leave  its  mark  upon  the  economic  life  of  our  Country. 
He  can  do  so  by  injecting  the  Quality  Idea  into 
every  activity  of  his  business.  This  means  quality 
value  in  merchandise,  quality  in  advertising,  quality 
in  service;  in  fact,  quality  in  every  operation  of  his 
business. 


If  this  spirit  of  quality,  which  is  being  engendered 
within  the  ranks  of  the  retail  dry  goods  Craft  of 
the  Country,  permeates  qur  entire  business  structure 
— then  the  National  Quality  Movement  will  become 
a  most  potent  force  in  hastening  economic  stability 
and  thereby  helping  to  rehabilitate  the  industrial 
and  mercantile  life  of  our  Nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  National  Quality  Movement  is  on — let’s  go! 

Quality  Standards  for  Electrical  Appliances 
Should  Be  Maintained 

The  term  “quality”  has  a  unique  significance  when 
applied  to  electrical  appliances.  These  lines  involve, 
as  a  rule,  a  substantial  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  whose  major  appliances  are  intended  to 
be  used  for  a  considerable  period  of  time — three 
years,  ten  years,  or  longer.  While  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service,  they  are  creating  good-will  for  the  store. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  prove  defective,  they  create 
ill-will. 

One  finds  a  hazardous  situation  in  the  quality 
standards  of  electrical  appliances  today.  Many  new 
manufacturers  are  entering  the  market  with  low- 
priced  merchandise.  Some  of  them  may  be  out  of 
business  within  the  next  few  years.  In  this  event,  a 
store  will  have  no  redress  from  the  manufacturer 
should  his  appliances  prove  unsatisfactory  within  a 
reasonable  limit  of  time.  This  constitutes  a  valid 
reason  why  stores  should  be  scrupulous  regarding 
quality  standards  of  electrical  appliances  which  they 
distribute. 

President  O’Connell  recently  stated,  in  addressing 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association, — “It  would  help  the  consumer 
very  much,  and  also  the  retail  merchants,  if  every 
new  electrical  appliance  could  be  tested  by  an  au¬ 
thorized  laboratory  to  make  sure  that  it  is  good 
quality,  and  that  it  will  do  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do,  and  that  it  is  safe.  This  should  be  done  before 
the  product  is  put  on  the  market.  The  product 
should  be  plainly  marked  as  having  been  approved 
by  such  a  laboratory.” 

This  recommendation  of  President  O’Connell  mer¬ 
its  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  every  retail 
store  engaged  in  the  electrical  appliance  field. 

An  often  overlooked  aspect  of  the  quality  prohleni 
has  to  do  with  service.  Appliances  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  may  require  servicing  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  maintaining  customer  good-will  in  distributing 
quality  standard  appliances.  It  is  essential  that  the 
department  store  makes  certain  that  it  has  the 
proper  facilities  for  servicing.  In  our  discussion  of 
merchandising  of  electrical  goods,  we  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  this  important  factor.  The  appliance  department 
may  show  volume,  hut  volume  without  good-will  mav 
prove  unprofitable  in  the  long  run. 
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What  Price  Government? 

With  an  estimated  National  Income  of  $45,000,000,- 
000.  $15,000,000,000.  or  one-third  of  our  National  In- 
eoiiie.  will  be  required  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
loi'al.  state,  and  federal  divisions  of  our  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1932-1933.  Of  this  latter  sum, 
$4.0(M).000,000,  or  30  per  cent,  represents  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  our  Federal  Government. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  taxpayer  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  cost  of  government  should  be  con- 
stantlv  mounting,  while  our  National  Income  has 
been  drastically  reduce<l.  For  example,  for  the  year 
1929 — the  last  of  the  so-called  boom  years — with  a 
National  Income  estimated  at  from  $85,000,000,000 
to  $90,000,000,000,  the  cost  of  all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  $13,000,000,0(M),  or  $2,000,000,000  less  than 
during  the  current  year  when  our  National  Income 
has  dropped  approximately  $40,000,000,000  to  $45,- 
000.000.000,  or  about  50  per  cent  from  the  peak  of 
1929. 

As  practical  business  men,  we  know  that  operating 
costs  cannot  be  permitted  to  increase  in  the  face  of 
a  volume  decline  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  Such 
a  situation  in  a  business  institution  would  quickly 
bring  disaster. 

Somehow  or  other,  far  too  many  of  our  people 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  gigantic  business  enterprise,  and  should  be 
so  conducted.  In  the  popular  mind,  government  is 
cloaked  with  politics,  and  the  general  concept  of 
politics  is  that  it  is  something  far  removed  from  the 
realm  of  business. 

The  time  has  come  when  taxpayers  must  realize 
that  there  is  no  mythical  “Uncle  Sam”  ready  and  able 
to  j)ay  the  bills.  They  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
themselves,  out  of  hard  earned  incomes  an«l  rapidly 
<liiiiinishing  profits. 

«  «  «  « 

We  have  had  printed  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  a  set  of  tables  which  set  forth  a  summary  of  our 
Federal  finances  by  years  for  the  ten-year  period 
from  1922  through  1931  inclusive.  These  figures, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  of  the  Washington  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives,  are  worthy  of  special  study  at  this 
time  by  taxpaying  business  enterprises.  An  analysis 
of  these  figures  reveal  the  following  facts: — 

The  executive,  legislative  and  departmental  costs 
of  our  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of  the  War, 
Navy,  Post  Office  Departments  and  Veterans  Bureau, 
amounted  to  $924,000,000  for  the  year  1931,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $524,000,000  for  the  year  1922.  This  sum 
represents  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  that  vear. 

It  is  obvious  to  even  a  disinterested  observer  that 
there  exists  in  these  branches  of  our  Government  a 
fertile  field  for  sound,  practical  and  effective  re¬ 
trenchment.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  if  Congress  could  be  made  to 


tackle  the  problem  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  dis¬ 
card  every  vestige  of  politics  in  doing  so.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  politics  and  political  patronage  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  conduct  of  Government  activities 
and  functions,  and  become  real  barriers  whenever 
government  economy  is  vigorously  urged. 

Under  the  heading  of  National  Defense,  non-mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  have  jumped  from  $58,000,000  in 
1922  to  $131,000,000  in  1931,  although  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  Army  and  Navy  is  $46,000,000  less 
in  1931  than  it  was  ten  years  earlier. 

It  is  very  significant  that  although  the  cost  of  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  care  of  our  veterans  has  declined 
from  $237,000,000  in  1922  to  $59,000,000  in  1931, 
nevertheless  the  cost  of  veteran  administration  has 
jumped  from  $7,000,000  ten  years  ago  to  $49,000,000 
in  1931. 

Special  expenditures,  including  the  postal  defi¬ 
ciency,  have  increased  from  $243,000,000  in  1922  to 
$322,000,000  in  1931.  There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
government  where  political  patronage  is  more  ram¬ 
pant  than  in  our  Post  Office  Department.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  appointments  are  made  to  post¬ 
masterships  on  the  basis  of  political  considerations, 
rather  than  on  the  ability  of  the  appointee  to  dis¬ 
charge  well  and  efficiently  the  work  of  his  office.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  practice  affects  the  efficiency  of  our 
entire  Post  Office  Department  and  adds  tremendously 
to  its  cost  of  operation. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  apparent 
government  extravagances  which  these  statistics  re¬ 
veal.  No  doubt  a  more  detailed  break  down  of  these 
figures  by  bureaus  and  departments,  if  available, 
would  show  the  tremendous  increases  which  have 
been  incurred  in  their  cost  of  operation  over  this 
ten-year  period. 

•  «  •  *  • 

Taxation  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  confronting  our  Nation  today. 
Since  it  affects  every  individual  in  our  Country,  it  is 
commanding  the  attention  of  taxpaying  groups,  di¬ 
rectors  of  business  organizations,  and  occupying  an 
important  place  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
of  our  press.  In  our  estimation,  there  is  far  too  much 
thought  being  given  to  increasing  the  yield  of  taxa¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  ever-rising  cost  of  government,  and 
not  enough  vigorous  action  being  exerted  to  reduce 
government  expenses,  in  line  with  our  declining  Na¬ 
tional  Income,  and  a  proportionately  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  tax  burden. 

Federal  taxes  can  be  reduced! 

They  will  not  be  reduced,  however,  as  long  as  the 
element  of  politics  is  permitted  to  be  a  paramount 
consideration  by  our  legislators.  The  sooner  our  leg¬ 
islators  realize  that  government  is  a  public  business 
enterprise,  maintained  and  supported  by  their  con¬ 
stituents,  who  demand  efficiency  and  economy  in  its 
operation — then,  and  then  only  can  we  expect  relief 
from  new  and  higher  forms  of  taxation. 
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This  time  will  be  hastened  if  individual  taxpayers 
and  business  interest  lay  down  a  lirm  challenge  to 
their  legislators, — that  waste,  extravagance,  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  government  must  cease;  that  the  limits 
of  tax  burdens  which  our  people  can  bear  have  been 
exceeded;  and  that  government  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  economic  order  of  things. 

More  economy — not  more  taxation — should  be  the 
insistent  demand  of  our  people. 

What  Are  Your  Irishes? 

The  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1932  has  failed,  to 
date,  to  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  its  framers 
anticipated. 

According  to  recent  figures,  the  deficit  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Federal  Government  fiscal  year,  on  September 
15th  last,  was  $452,368,943,  as  compared  with  $467,- 
306,898  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  or  only  $14,- 
937,955  less. 

From  July  Ist  to  September  15th — the  first  two 
and  a  half  months  of  the  Government  fiscal  year — 
total  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $278,937,- 
544,  or  a  decrease  of  $50,201,000  from  last  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  there  has  been  experienced  a 
drop  of  $34,764,000  in  customs  receipts. 

Estimated  Federal  Income  Tax  returns  for  Septem¬ 
ber  were  placed  at  approximately  $150,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $267,257,654  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

The  Manufacturers’  Federal  Excise  Taxes  and 
Stamp  Taxes  have  shown  an  increase  in  miscellaneous 
internal  revenue,  it  is  true,  but  the  amount  received 
from  such  sources  has  fallen  far  short  of  expectations. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  yield  received  from 
the  newly  enacted  rates  on  inheritance  taxes  and 
gift  taxes, — they,  too,  have  fallen  far  short  of  ex¬ 
pectations. 

The  new  Income  Taxes  applying  to  the  calendar 
year  of  1932  will  not  begin  to  show  returns  until 
March  next,  but  due  to  economic  conditions  during 
the  current  year,  it  is  felt  that  the  income  derived 
from  this  form  of  taxation  wiU  also  prove  disap¬ 
pointing. 

*  »  »  »  « 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  felt  in  some  quarters 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  present 
Federal  Revenue  Act  will  have  to  be  revised  again. 
There  is  even  a  possibility  that  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  at  the  session  of  Congress  which  con¬ 
venes  in  December  next. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  our  present 
Revenue  Act,  that  the  present  rates  of  taxation  con¬ 
tained  in  this  measure  cannot  be  increased.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  among  many  that  they  must  be 
lowered  and  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  inevitable.  Influenced  by  these  facts,  many 
of  our  outstanding  industrial  and  mercantile  leaders 
now  find  themselves  favoring  some  form  of  Federal 
sales  tax  as  a  substitute  for  many  of  these  burden¬ 
some  taxes.  There  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  a 


general  manufacturers’  excise  tax  as  a  substitute  l*»r 
— but  not  in  addition  to — the  present  high  rates  of 
personal  income  and  corporation  taxes,  iidieritance 
taxes,  gift  taxes,  and  selective  manufacturers"  excise 
taxes  contained  in  the  present  Law.  Many  ot  those 
who  have  changed  their  views  regarding  a  general 
manufacturers’  Federal  excise  tax,  have  clone  so, 
"not  because  they  love  this  form  of  taxation  more, 
but  because  they  love  our  present  forms  of  taxation 
less.” 

«  »  «  «  « 

At  the  September  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  tbe  subject  of  Federal  taxation  was  made  the 
subject  of  thorough  discussion.  Although  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  the  action  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
and  by  Resolution  adopted  at  its  last  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  is  opposed  to  any  and  every  form  of  sales 
taxes,  nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  because  of  the 
consideration  of  the  enactment  of  a  general  Federal 
Manufacturers’  Excise  Tax,  that  the  wishes  of  our 
members  should  be  polled  at  this  time  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Association. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  by  all  that  if  some  form 
of  Federal  sales  tax  is  considered,  that  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of  its 
members,  so  that  it  may  take  an  active  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  views  known. 

Accordingly,  at  its  recent  meeting,  your  Board  of 
Directors  authorized  the  taking  of  a  Referendum  of 
the  membership  on  the  subject  of  Federal  taxation, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  your  views  regarding 
the  enactment  of  a  general  Federal  manufacturers’ 
excise  tax.  The  arguments  pro  and  con,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Referendum,  are  now  being  carefully 
prepared  and  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  you. 
Scrupulous  care  is  being  exercised  to  make  sure  that 
tbis  Referendum  be  conducted  in  an  unbiased  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  the  result  will  truly  reflect  the  wishes 

of  your  organization. 

«  «  »  »  « 

Th  is  Referendum  will  be  mailed  to  every  Member 
of  Record  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  located  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
L’nited  States. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  study  the 
arguments  contained  therein  most  carefully;  to  give 
consideration  to  the  facts  in  the  light  of  present 
economic  conditions,  the  present  financial  status  of 
our  Government,  the  problems  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  institutions,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  When  you  have  done  this, 
mark  your  ballot  in  accordance  with  your  best  judg¬ 
ment,  and  return  it  to  the  Headquarters’  Offices  of 
your  Association. 

•  «  »  «  • 

In  the  light  of  present-day  economic  conditions, 
in  consideration  of  the  current  and  future  financial 
problems  of  our  Federal  Government,  and  because 
of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vari- 
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OU8  forms  of  sales  taxes — we  believe  that  your  Board 
of  Directors  has  acted  wisely  in  authorizing  that  this 
Referendum  h^  conducted,  so  that  the  views  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  Craft  of  our  (Country  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  and  made  known. 

The  Time  is  Short 

Within  ninety  days  the  open  season  for  state  legis¬ 
lation  will  he  on.  Regular  sessions  of  forty-three 
state  legislatures  are  scheduled  for  1933,  and  forty- 
one  of  these  will  convene  during  the  month  of 
January. 

Without  doubt,  the  fiscal  problems  of  states  will 
command  an  important  place  in  the  deliberations  of 
legislators.  The  present  outlook  clearly  indicates 
that  intensive  and  wide-spread  efforts  will  be  made 
in  a  majority  of  these  forty-three  states  to  pass  retail 
sales  tax  measures  as  an  easy  and  quick  solution  to 
current  budget  problems. 

As  proof  of  the  tendency  in  this  direction,  one  has 
to  do  no  more  than  to  review  the  records  of  legisla¬ 
tures  which  have  been  in  session  recently. 

Briefly,  Pennsylvania  has  imposed  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  all  retail  sales  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  such  that  it  becomes 
compulsory  for  the  merchants  of  that  State  to  absorb 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  on  items  retailing  under 
$1.  Practically  speaking,  it  must  be  absorbed  on  all 
other  articles  as  well. 

A  less  drastic  sales  tax  bill,  levying  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent  on  all  retail  sales,  is  in  effect  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Because  of  the  higher  rate  of  tax,  as 
well  as  other  provisions  of  the  Law,  merchants  are 
finding  less  difficulty  in  passing  it  on  to  the  custom¬ 
ers.  Due  to  the  general  acute  financial  situation  of 
that  State,  merchants  are  cooperating,  for  the  present 
at  least,  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  tax.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  authorities  of  that  State  that  the 
cost  of  government  has  been  reduced  about  one-third, 
and  the  sales  tax  in  Mississippi  is  not  being  regarded 
as  a  convenient  method  of  raising  revenue  to  permit 
public  expenditures  to  continue  unbridled  and  un¬ 
checked.  Another  aspect  which  contributes  to  the 
fairness  of  this  measure,  is  that  it  taxes  professions 
and  services  as  well  as  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
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Island  and  Connecticut  for  consideration  at  the  con¬ 
vening  of  their  legislatures. 

Over-shadowing  the  dangers  of  the  entire  situation, 
is  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Tnited  States  may,  during  the  current  month,  hand 
down  a  decision  upholding  the  graduated  sales  tax 
plan  enacted  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

«  »  »  «  « 

W'e  review  these  facts  in  these  Editorial  Columns, 
because  they  indicate  conclusively  that  a  decided 
trend  towards  state  sales  tax  measures  exists  at  the 
present  time,  which,  without  doubt,  will  become 
more  acute  within  the  next  ninety  days.  The  time  is 
now  at  hand  when  merchants  must  give  serious 
thought  to  their  state  fiscal  problems  if  they  wish 
to  be  spared  the  enactment  of  unsound  and  unecon¬ 
omic  tax  measures. 

«  *  »  «  « 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  many  states 
where  sales  tax  measures  will  be  proposed,  perhaps 
what  is  needed  most — is  not  more  taxes,  but  more 
economy.  It  has  recently  been  said  that  in  practically 
every  state,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  expenses 
could  be  made  without  impairing  the  effectiveness 
of  state  governments. 

«  *  «  «  * 

In  instances  where  a  state  sales  tax  measure  seems 
to  be  the  only  solution  to  a  state's  financial  problems 
— -then  merchants  should  make  certain  that  definite 
and  specific  legal  provision  is  made  for  passing  the 
tax  on  to  the  consumer.  This  is  imperative  at  this 
time,  because  under  present  economic  conditions  mer¬ 
chants  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb  extra  state  tax 
burdens. 

»  «  »  «  « 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  avalanche  of 
state  sales  tax  measures  which  will  be  upon  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter  months.  You  can  do  so,  by 
giving  serious  thought  to  your  state's  fiscal  problems, 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise.  Once  you  are 
familiar  with  the  facts — spare  no  efforts  in  making 
them  generally  known  to  the  public  through  the  aid 
of  consumer  organizations  and  the  press.  Remember, 
legislators  are  prone  to  take  seriously  the  views  of 
their  constituents,  especially  on  tax  matters. 


Within  the  past  few  months  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  experienced  a  serious  sales  tax  threat. 
With  the  cooperation  of  your  National  Association, 
the  merchants  in  that  State  voiced  their  vigorous  op¬ 
position  to  this  form  of  taxation,  with  the  result  that 
the  State  authorities  have  turned  to  other  channels 
for  the  additional  revenue  desired. 

Of  more  recent  date,  sales  tax  measures  have  been 
considered  before  special  sessions  of  the  legislatures 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Alabama  and  Texas. 

Right  now,  we  are  informed  that  retail  sales  tax 
measures  are  being  advanced  in  the  States  of  Rhode 


«  «  «  *  « 

Report  to  your  National  Association  immediately 
any  movement  which  develops  for  the  enactment  of  a 
sales  tax  measure  in  your  state.  We  can  be  helpful 
in  placing  at  your  disposal  a  wealth  of  information 
and  statistics  which  have  been  used  effectively  in 
other  states  when  such  measures  threatened. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  if  merchants  act  now  and 
prepare  to  meet  the  inevitable  impending  problems 
of  state  taxation — which  are  not  far  distant — that 
they  can  be  spared  from  the  enactment  of  additional 
unwarranted,  uneconomic  and  unfair  tax  burdens. 
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State  Organizations 

In  the  retail  dry  goods  craft  at  the  present  time 
there  are  few  effective  state  organizations. 

This  is  indeed  unfortunate. 

It  is  unfortunate  because  the  present  period 
through  which  we  are  passing  presents  so  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  could  best  be  solved  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive  action  of  state  groups. 

We  have  in  mind  specifically,  affairs  of  legislation. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  forty-one  state  legislatures  during  the  month  of 
January  next,  a  veritable  landslide  of  bills  will  be 
proposed  and  considered,  affecting  the  interests  of 
business  institutions.  Many  of  these  measures,  in 
fact  most  of  them,  we  predict,  will  be  unworthy  of 
enactment.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  they 
will  threaten,  and  there  is  no  telling  where  they  may 
strike,  unless  business  is  prepared  to  meet  them. 

In  times  such  as  these,  there  are  far  too  many 
who  believe  that  the  panacea  for  our  economic  ills 
is  legislation. 

***** 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  every  state  should  have 
an  organization  through  which  the  interests  of  retail 
merchants  can  be  safeguarded  and  their  views  made 
known  when  occasion  requires.  Recent  events  have 
proved  conclusively  to  merchants  in  a  few  states  that 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  build  up  an  effective  or¬ 
ganization  over  night  when  an  emergency  arises. 

*  •  »  «  « 

A  state  organization,  as  we  conceive  it,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  expensive  organization.  It 
should  consist  of  a  union  of  the  merchants  of  the  state 
under  able  leadership,  which  can  convene  quickly 
and  act  effectively  when  occasion  demands  it.  It  is 
not  our  thought  that  such  an  organization  should 
prove  a  financial  burden  to  merchants.  The  dues 
should  be  nominal  and  its  affairs  might  well  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  part-time  attention  of  an  able 
local  retail  secretary.  The  protection  and  sense  of 
security  which  should  be  felt  by  merchants  in  every 
state  having  such  an  organization,  alone  would  justifv 
the  effort  expended  in  its  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

*  «  »  *  « 

Aside  from  the  field  of  legislation,  the  annual  or 
semi-annual  meetings  of  such  state  groups  might  well 
be  made  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Craft  in  that  state.  These  are  days 
when  merchants  can  ill  afford  to  play  a  lone  hand. 
There  are  many  problems  affecting  our  retail  stores 
which  can  best  be  solved  through  common  thinking 
and  cooperative  action. 

***** 

At  the  suggestion  of  your  President,  your  National 
Association  is  ready  and  willing  to  assist  its  members 
in  the  organization  of  state  groups.  We  can  supply 


counsel  and  advise  on  how  to  organize;  how  to  func¬ 
tion,  and  how  to  carry  on  a  practical,  constructive 
program  with  maximum  effectiveness  for  its 
members. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  for  your  National 
Association  to  assume  the  initiative  in  getting  such 
groups  under  way.  This  must  be  done  by  progressive, 
farsighted  merchants  themselves.  We  recommend, 
however,  that  merchants  give  serious  attention  to 
President  O’Connell’s  suggestion. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  to 
act; — next  January  or  February  may  be  too  late. 

Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  Approved 

At  the  September  Meeting  of  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  the  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice,  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Sales  Promotion  Division,  received  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Board. 

These  Standards  were  compiled  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  in  accordance  with  a  Resolution 
adopted  at  our  last  Annual  Convention,  endorsing 
a  General  Code  relating  to  advertising  and  selling 
practices.  This  Resolution  charged  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a 
set  of  practical  standards,  based  upon  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code,  for  the  guidance 
of  members  in  carrying  out  their  advertising  and 
selling  functions. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  both 
a  copy  of  the  General  Code  referred  to,  and  the 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  which  have  just 
been  approved  by  your  Board  of  Directors. 

We  urge  every  member  to  read  these  carefully, — 
then  make  certain  that  they  are  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  executive  in  your  advertising  and 
selling  divisions.  Only  through  wide-spread  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  Standards  can  we  hope  for 
their  universal  adoption. 

»  *  »  »  » 

The  action  of  your  Board  of  Directors  in  approv¬ 
ing  these  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  is  most 
timely.  Present-day  conditions  have,  without  quest¬ 
ion,  taken  their  toll  in  the  field  of  advertising  ethics. 
In  their  desire  to  sell  goods,  far  too  many  advertisers 
— some  retailers  among  them — have  lost  their  per¬ 
spective  of  what  constitutes  ethical  advertising.  The 
thinking  merchant  knows  that  this  condition  has 
already  undermined  customer  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  a  more  marked 
degree,  unless  advertisers  themselves  sponsor  truth¬ 
ful  advertising  and  honest  representation  of  their 
goods. 

***** 

The  enforcement  of  these  Standards  of  Advertising 
Practice  by  every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  would  represent  a  tremendous  up¬ 
ward  stride  by  the  retail  advertising  fraternity.  We 
would  be  setting  an  example  which  will  be  emulated 
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by  every  business  institution  which  employs  adver¬ 
tising  in  selling  its  wares. 

*  «  *  »  « 

We  assure  you  that  these  Standards  have  heen  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  hy  your  National  Association 
onlv  after  considerable  thought  and  study  of  the 
best  interests  of  our  Craft,  and  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  whom  it  exists  to  serve. 

They  are  now  your  Standards;  they  have  heen  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  guidance  and  counsel.  The  most  sel¬ 
fish  thing,  a  merchant  can  do  is  to  insist  that  his 
advertising  he  honest  and  truthful.  Selfish,  because 
honest  and  truthful  advertising  is  a  prime  factor  in 
building  a  successful  and  profitable  business.  The 
merchant  who  observes  them  carefully  will  reap  the 
reward  of  customer  good-will — a  priceless  asset  to 
every  retailer. 

Noiv  the  Navy  Curtails  Retailing 

Within  a  month  after  the  W^ar  Department  issued 
an  Official  Order  restricting  the  sale  of  goods  at 
Army  Commissary  Stores  to  enlisted  men  and  their 
families,  and  limiting  the  scope  of  such  goods  to 
articles  of  ordinary  use,  for  wear  and  consumption, 
not  furnished  by  the  Government — the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  issued  an  order  curtailing  the  retail  activi¬ 
ties  of  commissary  stores  operated  under  its  juris¬ 
diction. 

This  action  of  the  Navy  Department  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  efforts  of  your  Association.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  announcement  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  we  requested  the  authorities  at  W'^ashing- 
tion  to  pursue  a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  naval 
stores. 

As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  September  1st  issued  an  order  restricting 
the  scope  of  activities  of  ship's  stores  and  com¬ 
missary  stores  located  at  naval  stations. 

We  quote  from  this  order  of  Secretary  Adams  the 
following: — 

“**  Hereafter  such  stores  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  designate  may  be  procured 
and  sold  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  also  to  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  at  naval  stations  beyond  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Alaska  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  ******** 


“It  is  the  duty  of  the  responsible  officers  to 
take  every  precaution  to  assure  themselves 
that  no  unauthorized  persons  are  making 
use  of  these  stores,  and  strict  compliance 
with  regulations  and  instructions  governing 
their  operation  is  enjoined.” 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  purchases  at  naval 
stores  are  restricted  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  to  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Navy  Department  located  at  stations 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  action  of  the  War  Department  is  more 
drastic  since  it  limits  the  sales  of  commissary  stores  at 
Army  Posts  to  enlisted  men  and  their  families,  never¬ 
theless,  we  feel  that  the  action  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  effective  in  abolishing  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  which  merchants  located  adjacent  to  naval 
stations  have  encountered. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  for  civilians  to  purchase  general  lines 
of  merchandise,  including  radios,  cameras,  toilet 
goods,  cosmetics,  silk  lingerie,  watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
at  commissary  stores  as  has  heen  the  practice  during 
recent  years.  Hence,  no  longer  should  tax-paying 
merchants  be  compelled  to  compete  with  their  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  distribution  of  goods  to  those  not 
having  any  military  status. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Members  located  within  the  trading  area  of  Army 
and  Navy  Posts  should  watch  the  effects  of  these 
orders  carefully.  If  they  are  not  strictly  carried  out, 
your  National  Association  should  be  so  informed. 
In  such  instances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  spe¬ 
cific  evidence  of  infraction — not  general  rumors, 
statements,  or  opinions. 

We  firmly  believe  that  through  the  issuance  of 
these  orders  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that 
your  National  Association  has  been  instrumental  in 
wiping  out  a  vexing  and  unfair  form  of  competition. 
If  we  have  not,  you  can  be  assured  that  our  efforts 
will  be  renewed  in  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
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Quality  Will  Bring  Back  Prosperity 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 
and  President.  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


This  address  by  President  O’Connell,  presenting  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  emphasis  on 
qiialitv  merchandise  xvas  delivered  at  the  meeting  called  to  promote 

September  29,  1932 


Behind  the  National  Move¬ 
ment  for  Quality  is  a  purjxjse 
cleejjer  than  the  forwarding  of 
any  one  class  of  merchandise  or  of 
helping  any  one  group  of  jjeople. 
The  fundamental  l)enefit  of  a  return 
to  quality  extends  to  all  branches  of 
business  and  to  all  i)eople.  1  l)elieve 
it  is  the  most  effective  step  any 
grouj)  can  take  to  speed  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  business  and  to  bring  hack 
national  economic  i)rosi)erity.  Just 
as  we  now  can  agree  that  the  Imsic 
cause  of  the  recent  depression  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  people 
tried  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
so,  also,  is  the  reserve»true — that  the 
way  out  of  depression  lies  in  giving 
full  measure  of  useful  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  for  value  received.  To  the  re¬ 
tail  merchants  this  means  lut  only 
honest  rei)resentation.  hut  alsj  the 
selection  of  that  tyiH*  and  ([uality  of 
merchandise  wlii'h  will  give  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  service 
to  the  consumer. 

Regaining  Economic  Balance 

To  maintain  business  on  an  even 
keel  of  healthy  prosperity,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  free  and  continuous 
interchange  of  goods  and  services. 
Unless  each  group  of  people  and 
each  division  of  business  gives  and 
receives  full  value,  the  economic 
l>alance  is  upset.  In  this  inter¬ 
change.  the  40  or  50  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  .American  consumers 
spend  in  a  year  for  retail  merchan¬ 
dise  is  by  far  the  largest  factor, 
and  we  as  retail  merchants  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  sort  of  merchandise 
that  the  public  can  best  afford  to 
buy  and  that  will  do  most  to  main¬ 
tain  public  confidence. 

From  research  and  from  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  found  that  the  most 
economical  and  most  satisfactory 
mechandise  from  the  consumer’s 
standpoint  is  merchandise  of  good 
quality.  By  “good  quality”  we  mean 
merchandise  that  is  well  made,  of 
good  material,  of  good  fashion  and 
tlesign  and  that  will  give  the  greatest 


service  and  satisfaction  in  pro^xar- 
tion  to  its  cost.  Obviously,  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  such  merchandise  does 
most  to  increase  the  ])rosj)erity  and 
purchasing  ix)wer  of  the  consuming 
l)ublic.  Aloreover,  our  own  ])ros- 
perity  as  retail  merchants  dei)ends 
directly  iqxjn  the  consumers  and  the 
prosj)erity  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
raw  material  ])roducer  and  all  the 
lx?ople  they  employ,  likewise,  comes 

“Mr.  O’Connell  has  sounded 
Xi'hat,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  keynote 
of  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pression  that  has  hovered  over 
America  so  long.  His  remarks  are 
of  great  significance  to  consumers 
all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that 
every  housexeife  and  ex’ery  bread- 
xeinner  xeho  has  heard  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  eloquent  address  ox'cr  Station 
If’.  O.  R.  can  look  at  the  coming 
autumn  and  xeinter,  not  merely  xcith 
hope  but  xeith  confidence.” 

William  O.  Rioroan,  President, 

Stern  Brothers,  Nexv  York. 

Presiding  at  the  Luncheon  Meeting 
to  organise  the  National  Quality 
M  ox'ement. 


from  the  jirosjierity  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  his  ability  to  buy. 

We  have  found,  also,  that  quality 
merchandise  does  most  to  stimulate 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  Quality  breeds  no 
regrets ;  instead,  it  creates  the  desire 
of  ownership  and  breaks  down  the 
barrier  of  fear  and  uncertainty ;  it 
has  that  consumer  appeal  that  builds 
business  and  good-will  for  the 
store.  Selling  quality  is  the  surest 
means  of  inducing  the  consumer  to 
continue  to  buy,  because  of  tbe 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  such 
merchandise  gives.  The  merchant 
who  sells  quality  has  something  to 
talk  about  besides  price.  Price  as  a 
sole  sales  argument  is  a  destroyer 
of  confidence,  for  emphasis  on  low 
price  immediately  makes  the  con¬ 
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sumer  fear  that  tomorrow,  or  some 
day  soon,  the  price  will  be  lower 
still.  Most  of  the  hoarding  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying-ixjwer  which  marked 
the  earlier  months  of  this  year  was 
induced  by  the  stupidity  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  advertising  the  demorali¬ 
zation  of  prices. 

( Quality  merchandise,  however, 
need  not  lie  high  jiriced.  A  ten  cent 
article  may  be  good  quality  if  it  is 
efficiently  made  and  sold.  It  costs 
only  a  little  more  to  make  goods 
well  than  to  make  them  ixxirly,  and 
the  relatively  small  difference  in 
jirices  today  lx;tween  quality  goods 
and  inferior  gixxls  liears  out  this 
fact.  That  small  difference,  however, 
is  enough  to  secure  for  the  consumer 
the  service  and  lasting  satisfaction 
which  the  merchandise  should  give, 
and  for  the  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer  the  additional  sales  volume 
that  may  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

Purpose  of  Movement 

Our  national  movement  for 
(luality,  therefore,  has  as  its  basic 
iniriKJse  the  sjxfeding  of  recovery 
in  all  business  and  employment.  It 
is  the  shortest  road — in  fact  the 
only  road — liack  to  prosperity,  for 
(juality  is  the  stuff  of  which  pros¬ 
perity  is  built.  Not  only  quality 
merchandise,  but  quality  in  labor 
and  professional  services,  quality  in 
transportation,  quality  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  securities  that  are  offered — 
the  QUALITY  MOVEMENT 
should  extend  to  every  field  of 
activity.  As  retail  merchants  we 
must,  of  course,  confine  our  efforts 
to  establishing  quality  in  merchan¬ 
dise  and  in  the  service  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  leaving  for  others  the 
work  of  promoting  quality  stan¬ 
dards  in  their  own  fields.  If  we 
and  they  get  back  to  quality  we  shall 
find  that  we  also  have  gotten  back 
to  sound  prosperity. 

Already,  much  headway  has  been 
made  and  the  present  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  is  decidedly  encour- 
aging.  I  believe  the  backbone  of 
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the  depression  was  broken  early  last 
summer  and  that  the  improvement 
now  so  apparent  in  most  sections 
of  the  country  is  part  of  the  long 
swing  movement  of  recovery  for 
which  we  have  lieen  working.  Like 
the  turning  i)oint  in  nearly  every 
previous  depression,  this  one  start¬ 
ed  with  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products — grains,  cotton 
and  livestwk.  Next  it  spread  to 
other  basic  commodities  and  was 
backed  by  substantial  increase  in 
buying.  Abreast  of  this  imi)rove- 
ment  in  industry  came  a  sharp  up¬ 
ward  turn  in  the  securities  markets, 
and  now  during  Septeml)er  the 
.sequence  of  improvement  has  reach¬ 
ed  retail  trade,  bringing  the  best 
month’s  sales  to  many  merchants 
that  they  have  had  since  last  Dec- 
eml)er. 

The  downward  trend  in  employ¬ 
ment  was  definitely  checked  last 
August  and  when  the  September 
figures  come  in  they  should  show 
considerable  improvement  in  num- 
I)er  of  employees  and  some  gain  in 
total  layroll.  In  Augu.st,  the  total 
layroll  was  calculated  at  about  40 
ix*r  cent  of  the  1919-1928  average 
and  numlxr  of  employees  alxmt  58 
])er  cent  of  that  average. 

The  number  of  failures  has 
abruptly  diminished.  Im])roving 
jirices  and  renewed  confidence  have 
now  ste])])ed  in  to  lessen  this  mor¬ 
tality.  Good  headway  is  l)eing  made 
in  reoixning  many  of  the  banks 
that  were  forced  to  close  and  the 
numl)er  of  current  bank  failures  is 
now  down  to  al)OUt  the  normal  rate 
in  good  times. 

For  the  most  i«rt,  the  monthly 
indicators  of  business  that  are  now 
Ix'ing  rejKjrted,  indicate  conditions 
Ixfore  the  ujnvard  turn  was  well 
started,  as  for  e.xample  the  cor- 
ixjrate  earnings  statements  that  are 
now  apixaring.  Other  more  sensi¬ 
tive  indicators  show  very  clearly 
that  the  turn  has  come.  Increased 
orders  on  the  lM)oks  of  tag  and 
lockage  manufacturers  is  a  more 
significant  signal  at  the  moment 
than  car  loadings  or  check  transac¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  hoarding  by  the 
public  has  been  definitely  checked 
is  more  significant  than  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  bank  loans  to  increase.  In 
the  same  way,  the  fact  that  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  are  honestly 
working  to  eliminate  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  plant  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  firmly  in  its  place  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  encouraging 
of  all  signs,  for  it  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  recovery  we  have  started 
ran  lie  maintained  and  built  to 
sound  prosperity. 


Give  Preference  to  American 
Products 

In  our  search  for  quality,  let  us 
I(X)k  first  to  American  made  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  give  preference  to  them. 
'I'he  idea  that  the  word  “Imported” 
l)ears  some  magic  assurance  of 
(luality  is  fallacious.  Many  Ameri¬ 
can  products  are  equally  as  good  or 
letter  than  those  impf)rted.  Wher¬ 
ever  such  is  the  ca.se,  by  all  means 
trade  at  home.  Let  us  recognize 
(|uality  for  itself  and  not  l)e  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  traditional  notion  that 
foreign  goods  are  better  simply  lo¬ 


calise  they  are  foreign.  Surely  it 
does  little  credit  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  loople  when  we 
find  American  made  goods  lieing 
sent  to  France  for  a  French  laljel, 
and  then  sold  back  to  us  with  all 
the  glamour,  and  additional  price, 
of  Iieing  “imported.”  Let  us  search 
for  quality,  not  simply  for  names; 
let  us  search  first  among  our  own 
manufacturers  and  when  we  find 
that  they  are  offering  equal  quality 
value,  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
wholehearted  siqiiiort  by  jiromoting 
their  goods. 


The  Crusade  For  Improved  Quality 

By  F.  EUGENE  ACKERMAN 
/  ’icc-Prcsidcut,  Julius  Forstiuauii  Corporation 


SI’FIAKING  for  the  meml^ers  of 
the  National  Ouality  Mainte¬ 
nance  League,  I  can  safely 
promise  the  fullest  coojieration  of 
the  League  as  an  organization,  and 
its  individual  memliers,  not  only  in 


“.I  uicrchant  can  only  tell  one 
side  of  the  story  of  commerce.  Be¬ 
hind  the  merchant  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  .ill  that  we  merchants  sell 
comes  from  factories  and  we  stand 
or  fall  upon  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  the  factory  from  whom  tec  buy. 

“F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  Ficc- 
President  of  the  Julius  Forstmann 
Corporation,  zoill  tell  us  hoto  our 
crusade  for  Imprcn'cd  Quality  looks 
to  a  great  textile  manufacturer.” 

William  O.  Riord.an. 


promoting  this  better  quality  move¬ 
ment  with  its  fullest  energy,  but  in 
jiroviding  the  liest  values  in  good 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

S]ieaking  for  Mr.  Forstmann, 
whom  I  am  representing,  and  his 
Company,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  will 
also  support  this  movement  finan¬ 
cially. 

The  sale  of  lietter  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  legitimate  profit  is  an 
economic  necessity  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  alike,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  it.  These  are  two  basic 
reasons  why  I  am  convinced  we  are 
now  witnessing  the  final  movement 
in  the  era  of  destructive  price  com- 
lietition  which  has  sacrificed  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  and  value  to  achieve 


mere  cheapness.  Manufacturers  and 
retailers  have  both  learned  that  the 
artificial  acceleration  of  styles,  in¬ 
tensive  promotional  canqiaigns  and 
advertising  which  knows  no  limit 
save  that  of  a  fervent  imagination, 
are  jxxir  substitutes  for  the  reality 
of  merit.  Since  we  all  know  this, 
and  since  each  business  day  the 
knowledge  is  lieing  written  in  bigger 
figures  on  the  adverse  side  of  the 
ledger,  it  would  be  folly  not  to 
change  our  course. 

The  argument  advanced  by  some 
in  defense  of  inferior  merchandise 
is  that  the  jiresent  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  with  its  attendant  reduction  of 
individual  incomes,  makes  its  sale 
imperative.  This  argument,  to  my 
mind,  is  liasically  wrong.  It  is  true 
that  incomes  have  been  considerably 
reduced,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  cost  of  good  quality  merchandise 
of  every  kind  has  fallen  practically 
in  equal  ratio  with  incomes.  The 
fundamental  reason  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  ascendancy  of  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  is  its  determined  and  un¬ 
ceasing  promotion  at  low  prices  by 
competitive  manufacturing  and  re¬ 
tail  outlets. 

This  promotion,  with  its  resultant 
decline  of  quality  standards  and 
glorification  of  standardized  jirice 
appeal,  gained  constantly  increasing 
momentum  during  the  iieriod  from 
1925  to  1929,  admittedly  the  most 
prosperous  years  this  country  has 
ever  .seen.  The  result  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  these  prosperous  years  when  in¬ 
dividual  incomes  were  at  their  high¬ 
est,  the  textile  and  many  other  .in¬ 
dustries  were  not  only  .operating 
with  declining  profits  but  very  often 
with  increasing  losses. 
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Remedy  Must  Be  Found 
It  is  a  situation  almost  without 
parallel  in  any  other  period  or  in 
any  other  country,  and  one  which 
is  definitely  against  public  interests. 
It  is  destroying  legitimate  business, 
reducing  employment  and  the  in¬ 
comes  of  those  employed,  and  is 
lowering  the  standards  of  public 
taste  in  America.  Unless  a  remedy, 
such  as  the  one  which  is  being  in¬ 
augurated  here  today  under  such 
aclmirahle  ausifices,  is  found  for  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  there  can  he  little 
or  no  chance  for  any  improvement 
in  the  general  mercantile  situation, 
regardless  of  a  future  improved 
economic  outlook.  .\nd.  in  this  cf)n- 


ONE  of  the  disadvantages  of 
talking  al)out  an  abstract  thing 
like  Quality  too  much  is  that 
after  a  while  the  edge  wears  off  it 
and  it  doesn’t  mean  anything — even 
to  us  who  are  so  serious  about  it 
right  now.  In  an  effort  to  spike  the 
vague  generality  of  quality,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  concrete  in  the  way 
of  a  plan  which  would  be  useable 
and  helpful  to  groups  of  merchants 
and  to  the  buying  public,  in  its  high¬ 
ly  justified  effort  to  get  its  money’s 
worth.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  come  out  of  this  depression, 
it  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  get  their  money’s  worth. 

The  plan  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
doesn’t  pretend  to  perform  any 
magic  or  even  to  be  the  right  one. 
We  certainly  hope  it  may  be  a 
starting  point. 

The  Plan 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  get 
a  laboratory  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  retail  business  and  through  past 
experience  of  the  last  few  years 
determine  what  was  sound  and  in¬ 
telligent  and  what  was  not.  Then 
take  this,  boil  it  down  into  a  simple, 
direct  story  that  can  be  sent  out  to 
people  throughout  the  country  in  the 
retail  field  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure.  This  brochure  will  outline 
simply  and  graphically  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  profit  history  of  our  re- 


nection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  making  and  selling  at  a 
legitimate  profit  of  honest,  stan¬ 
dard  quality  merchandise  requires 
more  lal)or,  and  insures  steadier 
employment  at  better  wages  than 
the  production  of  inferior  substi¬ 
tutes  and  imitations. 

Therefore,  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  we  should  spare 
no  efforts  to  insure  the  success  of 
this  fundamentally  sound  i)rogram 
which  owes  .so  much  of  its  impetus 
to  the  splendid  activities  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  as  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


tail  business  during  the  last  few 
years.  Also,  as  you  can  see  from 
this  enlarged  rough  booklet  (which 
I  am  sorry  my  radio  audience  is 
not  able  to  see)  we  attempt  to  jwint 
out  the  following  important  needs: 
First,  the  universal,  concentrated 
promotion  of  medium  price  lines, 
specific  suggestions  for  window  and 
interior  (lisplays  that  preach  the 
qualities  of  better  merchandise,  the 
elimination  of  extravagant  and 
prophetic  advertising,  suggestions 
of  specific  editorials  talking  more 
merchandise  and  less  hysterical  low 
price,  (editorials  to  be  supplied  to 
groups  of  some  of  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  written  by  a  group  of  high- 
powered  copywriters.)  The  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  active  cooperation  of 
retail  associations  such  as  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Retail  Trade  Board  and  other 
vital  groups  such  as: 

The  American  National  Retail 
Jewelers  Association 

National  Shoe  Retailers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

National  Ass’n  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  and  Furnishers 

National  Retail  Hardware  As¬ 
sociation 

National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  of  the  U.  S. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 


National  Retail  Furniture  As¬ 
sociation 

most  of’  whom  are  happily  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  meeting.  Resident 
buyers,  broadcasting  stations,  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
national  women’s  magazines.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  trade 
journals.  (I  have  a  telegram  here 
from  the  Consumer’s  League  which 
may  interest  you.)  The  enlistment 
of  feature  writers  and  cartoonists. 
Special  feature  articles  by  fashion 
editors  in  newsi)ai)ers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  sjKfakers  at  meetings  of 
Women’s  Clubs  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations;  e.xhibits  by  Laundry  .Asso¬ 
ciations  ;  general  meeting  with  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives;  mailings 
of  our  weekly  suggestions. 

Assuming  that  a  specific,  essen¬ 
tial  appeal  is  agreed  upon  by  us  all 
which  can  be  coordinated,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves  cannot  be  stirred  into  an 
active  program  which  aims  at  a  cen¬ 
tral  objective,  so  that  we  are  all 
doing  the  same  thing  together. 

W'e’re  all  here  together  now. 
W’e’re  a  bit  battle-scarred  but  there 
are  definite  .signs  of  an  upturn.  If 
we  take  hold  now  and  move  tt)- 
gether  in  a  sane  direction,  we  can 
e'apitalize  on  this  l)etter — instead  of 
bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  people. 
Certainly  we  agree  that  we  cannot 
sit  around  any  longer  and  wait  for 
recovery.  Nor  is  it  coming  with 
any  speed.  If  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  advertisers,  publishers,  really 
get  together  and  don’t  forget  all 
about  this  when  they  get  back  to 
their  offices,  as  they  frequently  do, 
we  can  lead  the  way  and  put  our 
own  houses  in  order. 

Leadership  Essential 

Here  are  the  leading  minds  in 
retailing  and  related  businesses.  If 
you  can  get  together  on  a  concerted 
program,  we  can  stop  worrying  the 
public  and  the  lesser  lights  in  this 
business  and  even  in  the  sweat 
shops.  They’re  waiting  for  leaders. 
They’ll  be  only  too  happy  to  follow. 
Every  once  in  a  while  every  big  in¬ 
dustry  must  get  introspective — and 
calmly  take  a  look  at  itself.  Once 
we  agree  to  do  this  quietly,  back 
home — and  to  participate  in  at  least 
some  major  phases  of  a  broad,  edu¬ 
cational  program  such  as  this  thing 
can  turn  out  to  be,  we  will  capitalize 
on  the  predisposition  of  people  to 
take  their  money  out  of  the  sock 
and  buy  more  things,  beautiful 
things  and  better  things.  It’s  up  to 
us. 


Plans  for  the  National  Campaign 
to  Promote  Quality  Merchandise 

By  1.  A.  HIRSCHM  ANN 

Director  of  Publicity,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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What  Miss  Consumer  Thinks 

By  NEYSA  McMElN 


IAIAV  look  just  like  an  ordinary 
consumer  up  here  today.  1  really 
represent  American  vvomanhootl, 
and  I’d  like  to  express  my  views  as 
a  consumer,  on  this  movement. 

I  am  an  old  bargain  hunter.  Did 
I  get  them  ?  Yes.  .\nd  am  1  sorry  ? 

.\  thousand  times  YES. 

i'o  start  with,  1  have  had  to  work 
for  a  living  like  the  great  percen¬ 
tage  of  .American  women.  1  earn 
my  living  drawing  pictures,  thougti 
the  very  first  drawing  1  ever  sold 
didn't  show  me  up  as  a  very  hot 
business  woman.  One  of  the  stores 
told  me  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
dressing  sacque.  So,  for  two  solid 
weeks,  night  and  day,  1  drew  that 
dressing  sacque,  frontwards,  side¬ 
wards,  backwards,  and  upside  down. 

1  labored  over  the  darn  thing.  And 
after  using  up  $6  worth  of  ink  and 
paper,  and  making  the  drawings,  i 
delivered  my  masterpiece  and  they 
paid  me  75  cents. 

"Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "this  is 
a  great  money-making  career^ I've 
started  on.”  But  after  awhile  I  was 
getting  along  pretty  well,  and*  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  invest  in 
some  clothes — for  that  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  every  woman. 

A  Dress  An  Important  Investment 

We  women  have  been  getting  in¬ 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  lately.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  spend  my  days  with  models 
— girls  who  earn  very  little,  work 
hard,  and  must  make  some  kind  of 
showing.  It  really  isn’t  fair,  the 
way  they  have  purchased  what  I 
call  “stylized  junk”  which  has  flood¬ 
ed  the  markets  during  the  past  two 
years. 

.A  dress  is  an  investment  for  a 
woman  and,  in  the  case  of  most 
women,  a  verv  important  one. 
While  I’m  a  little  vague  on  the 
facts,  and  don’t  know  whose  fault 


Miss  McMciii,  the  well  k'nozvii 
magazine  cot'cr  artist,  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  called  to 
organize  the  National  Quality 
Mcn'emcnt. 

.Is  Miss  Consumer,  she  spoke  her 
mind  frankly  to  the  assembled  re¬ 
tailers  and  representatives  of  allied 
interests. 


it  is,  I  do  know  it’s  wrong  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  a  dress  that  will 
barely  last  until  you  get  home,  and 
won’t  clean,  and  pulls  out  at  the 
seams.  This  isn’t  economy.  It  just 
makes  ]x>or  i)eople  i)oorer.  'I'h'* 
women  who  can  shop  around  and 
afford  a  good  dress  are  so  cross 
with  such  "bargains”  that  they  end 
u])  by  not  buying  anything  at  all. 

The  shoe  subject  is  much  the 
same  thing.  I  know  ten  years  ago 
I  decided  to  get  a  pair  of  alligator 
shoes.  The  man  spread  out  the 
skin  of  an  alligator  that  must  have 
looked  like  a  regular  dinosaur  when 
he  was  alive.  “Well,”  he  said.  “I 
guess  we  can  get  a  toe  nut  of  there, 
and  a  heel  covering  out  of  there, 
and  a  tongue  out  of  there.”  While 
the  whole  skin  looked  as  though  it 
might  be  big  enough  to  make  a 


mackintosh,  he  finally  allowed  that 
he  could  get  one  ])air  of  shoes  out 
of  it.  .Although  they  cost  me  a 
good  price.  I’m  still  wearing  them. 

While  that  rage  lasted,  I  don’t 
imagine  there  was  a  snake  or  a 
crocodile  left  on  the  h(xtf  in  the 
world.  But  then  came  a  vogue  of 
imitation  .  .  .  shoes  of  papier- 
mache  that  couldn’t  last  a  month, 
riiis  is  NOT  economy. 

('ustomers  Learning  to  Judge 
Merchandise 

These  depressions  are  no  fun. 
But  no  woman  is  ever  as  badly 
broke  as  her  husband  thinks  he  is. 
I'.ach  generation  of  women  knows 
a  little  more  than  the  preceding  one. 
What  with  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  read,  and  movies  to  see,  the 
modern  woman  has  a  very  definite 
idea  of  what  she  wants  to  buy  and 
how  she  wants  to  look.  .And.  sjjeak- 
ing  as  a  customer,  it  isn’t  fair  to 
sell  us  inferior  quality  gcxxls  mas- 
(juerading  as  bargains. 

We  must  have  hats,  shoes,  gloves, 
stockings,  etc.,  and  women  like  my- 
•self  who  earn  their  own  living  are 
particularly  resentful  of  lack  of 
(luality  in  what  they  buy. 

It’s  quite  a  psychological  i)robltm 
to  try  to  outguess  30.000.000 
.American  housewives  all  at  once. 
While  it’s  largely  our  own  fault, 
we  customers  have  taken  an  awful 
licking.  So.  if  you  want  the  opinion 
of  one  woman,  I  l)elieve  it’s  time  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It  may  lie  a 
little  two-faced  for  me  to  stand  up 
here  and  complain  about  Ixirgains, 
because  I’ve  always  loved  them. 
But  I’ve  reformed.  I  have  wasted 
heaven  knows  how  much  money, 
and  I’ve  had  an  expensive  and 
dreadful  lesson.  So  give  us  our 
money’s  worth,  and  we’ll  go  through 
your  stores  like  locusts. 
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Pennsylvania  Merchants  Are  Saddled 
With  Expensive  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Which  Will  Cost  Millions 


By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 

Director,  Pitreau  of  Taxation  Informatimi,  N .R.D.G.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA  merchants 
today  are  realizing  that  the  re¬ 
cent  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  warnings 
against  the  danger  of  suddenly  im¬ 
posed  state  retail  sales  taxes  have 
not  been  idle  conversation. 

As  a  result  of  a  bill  which  was 
originated,  drafted,  and  forced 
through  a  special  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  late 
in  August,  the  retailers  of  that  state 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  into  their 
state  treasury  next  April  a  sum  esti¬ 
mated  between  twelve  million  and 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  possibly 
much  larger. 

A  hasty  and  incomplete  survey  of 
conditions  in  the  state,  following 
Septeml)er  1st  when  the  tax  became 
operative  for  a  six  months  period, 
indicates  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  these  retailer  tax  jmyments 
will  be  made  out  of  their  net  profit, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  net  profits  during  that  period. 
In  many  cases,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  draw  on  reserves. 

Not  a  Consumer  Tax 

Without  •  the  slightest  warning, 
Pennsylvania  adopted  a  so-called 
one  per  cent  “retail  sales  tax.”  which 
is  in  no  sense  a  consumer’s  tax,  but 
which  to  a  very  large  degree  is  a 
merchant’s  privilege  license  fee. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  state  were  unaware 
that  the  subject  was  even  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  legislature  until 
the  tax  had  been  rushed  through  and 
approved  by  Governor  Pinchot. 
Apparently  no  attention  was  paid 
by  the  designers  of  the  bill  to  aiding 
the  retail  vendors  in  recovering  the 
tax  from  the  consumer.  They  mere¬ 
ly  levied  a  flat  one  per  cent  rate  on 
all  retail  sales  of  every  description 
which  are  made  between  September 


1,  1932  and  the  end  of  next  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  then  proceeded  to  give 
elaborate  study  to  the  machinery 
which  will  enable  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary’  of  Revenue  to  collect  the  tax. 

One  rather  obscure  clause  in  the 
Act  seems  to  make  it  im])ossible  for 
any  retail  dealer  to  pass  on  the  tax 
directly  on  any  sale  of  less  than 
$1.00.  As  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  retail  transactions  in  any  state 
fall  under  this  amount,  and  as  even 
appro.ximately  fifty  per  cent  of  gen¬ 
eral  dej)artment  store  sales  are  un¬ 
der  $1.00,  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  may  be  understood. 

Methods  of  Handling  Tax 

Local  retail  grouj^s  throughout 
the  state  are  studying  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  to  pass  on  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  burden  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  Some  are  planning  to  add  the 
ta.x  to  their  charge  accounts  and 
ignore  it  in  cash  transactions.  Others 
are  preparing  to  impose  it  directly 
only  on  units  of  sale  above  $1.00. 
In  many  localities,  however,  all 
efforts  toward  direct  recovery  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  sole  effort 
will  l)e  made  to  increase  the  general 
mark-up  on  certain  types  of  items 
in  an  effort  to  recover  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  required  payments.  In 
the  meantime,  banks  throughout 
Pennsylvania  are  advertising  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  retailers  setting  up 
special  accounts  with  regular  weekly 
payments,  so  that  when  the  tax  falls 
due  next  .April,  the  money  will  be 
available  for  the  state  treasurv. 
(Unlike  almost  every  other  retail 
sales  tax  proposed  in  this  country, 
the  new  Pennsylvania  law  provides 
for  a  lump  sum  payment  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months  ta.x  period.  In 
Mississippi,  where  the  only  other 
effective  state  retail  sales  tax  is  in 
operation,  a  much  more  scientific 
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monthly  collection  and  settlement 
plan  is  being  tried.) 

The  sales  tax  was  rushed  througii 
the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  raise  the  huge 
sum  which  will  be  necessary  in  that 
state  this  year  for  unemployment 
relief.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it 
covers  a  six  months  period  only. 
With  the  storm  of  protest  which 
followed  its  adoption,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  reimposed  in  that 
state,  although  this  danger  must  be 
faced  as  the  tax  unquestionably  will 
be  highly  productive.  It  certainly 
will  please  the  tax-spenders,  as  their 
normal  income  will  be  relieved  of 
this  extra  emergency  unemployment 
burden. 

.A  hastily  knocked-together  tax. 
such  as  Penn.sylvania  adopted,  would 
be  only  about  fifty  per  cent  effective 
in  any  other  state.  If  a  similar  law 
were  enacted  at  this  time  in  New 
York,  Illinois.  Ohio,  or  any  other 
large  commercial  state,  it  would  be 
collected  chiefly  from  the  large  and 
medium  sized  stores  and  from  the 
chain  stores.  Its  collection  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  retail 
operators  would  lie  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility.  In  Pennsylvania,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent. 

Pennsylvania,  for  many  years, 
has  annually  imposed  a  very  small 
retail  sales  tax  known  as  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  License  Tax.  The  rate  never 
has  exceeded  1/10  of  1  per  cent 
of  sales,  and  the  administration  of 
the  tax,  through  politically  appoint¬ 
ed  mercantile  appraisers  in  each 
county,  has  lieen  exceedingly 
sketchy. 

List  of  Retailers  Available 

Although  the  license  tax  has  lieen 
levied  for  many  years  on  the  re¬ 
tailers’  approximate  sales  volume, 
no  serious  effort  ever  has  been  made 
to  enforce  it  fully,  and  the  gross 
return  in  dollars  has  constituted 
only  about  four  per  cent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  levies  for  state  pur¬ 
poses.  The  retailers  in  that  state 
never  have  particularly  objected  to 
the  old  ta.x.  as  in  Pennsylvania  mer¬ 
chants  pay  no  personal  property  tax 
on  their  inventories.  The  highly  im¬ 
portant  fact  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Mercantile  License  Tax  is  that  it 
furnishes  the  .Auditor  General  with 
an  up-to-date  list  of  about  180,(XK) 
retail  vendors  who  have  paid  this 
tax  in  the  past  at  the  rate  of  1/10 
of  1  per  cent  of  their  sales. 

Under  the  new  act,  the  old  Mer¬ 
cantile  License  tax  is  not  disturbed. 
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but  the  administration  of  the  new 
ttmiHTary  one  per  cent  tax  has  l)een 
shifted  to  the  State  Secretary  of 
Revenue — a  completely  separate  de¬ 
partment,  which  in  the  past  has  had 
only  an  advisory  connection  with  the 
collection  of  the  Mercantile  Li¬ 
cense  Tax.  Therefore,  next  April, 
when  the  State  Secretary  of  Rev¬ 
enue  starts  the  collection  of  the  new 
one  i)er  cent  levy,  he  need  only 
refer  to  his  files  to  secure  an  ac¬ 
curate  list  of  every  merchant  in  the 
state,  and  an  approximate  history  of 
his  rc]M)rted  sales  in  the  ])ast.  The 
new  law  specifically  provides  that  if 
any  (d  these  merchants  do  not 
make  a  voluntary  return  under  the 
new  one  per  cent  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Revenue  may  impose  an  arbitrary 
tax — and  that  from  this  im]X)sition 
there  is  no  appeal.  As  such,  a  tax 
imposition  is  a  first  lien  against  the 
property,  and  as  failure  to  return 
under  the  new  law  is  severely  j)enal- 
ized,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  ])ractically 
every  merchant  in  the  state  to  make 
a  return.  In  other  states  where  a 
Mercantile  License  Tax  does  not 
give  the  State  authorities  this  club, 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  retailers 
would  politely  ignore  the  law. 

Inquisitorial  Powers  Given 

Incidentally,  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  merchants’  standpoint,  the 
new  one  per  cent  law  may  have  an 
important  permanent  bearing  on  the 
situation.  Under  the  new  law,  the 
.Secretary  of  Revenue  is  given  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  inquisitorial  powers 
to  check  the  hooks  and  records  of 
the  merchants  and  ascertain  their 
real  sales  volumes.  They  will  have 
two  years  after  the  six  months  tax 
period  closes  to  browse  through  the 
returns  and  check  the  doubtful  ones. 
Pennsylvania  tax  authorities  are 
very  frank  in  saying  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  give  them  a  very 
valuable  check  on  the  jiermanent 
Mercantile  License  Tax  system,  and 
that  in  future  years  it  will  increase 
the  returns  under  the  old  and  estab¬ 
lished  law  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
1  his  merely  means  that,  i)ermanent- 
ly,  the  merchants  of  Pennsylvania 
will  j)ay  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
under  their  old  tax  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

The  new  one  per  cent  tax  law  in 
Pennsylvania  has  many  glaring  de¬ 
fects,  but  it  is  so  simple  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  court  attack  upon  its  pro¬ 
visions  is  doubtful.  At  this  writing 


no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
strain  its  collection  in  the  courts, 
but  this  probably  will  develop  later. 


I  How  .4bout  Your  State  ; 

j  Next  Winter? 

Nearly  every  state  legislatnre  in 
the  country  starts  a  regular  session  '  j 
;  next  January.  In  practically  every  i 
state,  due  to  the  depression,  there  I 
is  a  substantial  falling-off  in  ordi- 

I  nary  tax  revenues  for  state  and  ^ 
local  governmental  purposes,  and 
in  addition  every  state  faces  huge 

..  additional  requirements  for  un- 

II  employment  relief.  j 

I  This  startling  fact  should  be 

i  borne  in  mind  by  every  merchant:  i 
I  In  almost  every  state  where  a  reg-  I 
j  ular  or  special  legislative  session 
has  been  held  this  year,  a  burden-  ij 
;  some  state  sales  retail  tax  was  ! 

1  either  seriously  proposed  or  j 
:  adopted.  | 

In  Kentucky,  in  February,  a  j 
1  general  two  per  cent  sales  tax  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  substantial  | 

I  majority  and  was  defeated  in  the  i 
r  Senate  by  a  narrow  margin, 
j  In  Mississippi,  in  April,  a  two 
per  rent  retail  sales  tax,  effective  { 

[  May  1st,  was  levied  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  is  now  being  ; 
j  I  collected.  i 

'  In  Louisiana,  the  political  [ 

I  powers  deliberately  side-tracked  i 
j  consideration  of  a  general  retail  r; 

I  sales  tax  bill  until  after  the 
ij  November  election.  Now  they  are  ^ 
admitting  that  it  will  be  a  chief 
I  subject  of  consideration  when  a  | 
special  session  of  the  legislatnre 
I  convenes  next  January. 

,  In  New  Jersey,  in  June,  a  situa-  < 
j  tion  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  ; 

I  developed  almost  over  night,  but  ' 
the  merchants  of  the  state  were 
given  a  few  days  of  warning  and 
were  able  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  a  retail  sales  tax  bill  by  in-  | 

I  citing  a  general  state-wide  upris¬ 
ing. 

In  Indiana,  in  July,  retailers  of 
the  state  worked  night  and  day  for 
weeks  to  prevent  the  enactment  I 
of  a  one  per  cent  retail  sales  levy 
■  which  was  backed  by  the  most 
I  powerful  interests  in  the  state. 

The  fight  did  not  end  until  the 
|  i  final  gavel  of  the  special  legisla-  I 

I  tive  sessions.  ; 

I  In  Pennsylvania,  the  retailers  ' 
j  were  caught  unprepared  and  will 

j  pay  millions  as  a  result. 

II  As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  .. 

1 1  goes  to  press,  two  state  legisla-  j 
I J  tnres  are  still  in  session — Illinois 
j|  and  Alabama.  In  Illinois,  ten  re- 
jl  tail  sales  tax  bills  of  various  types,  '  [ 

!  ranging  from  a  county  option  plan  ' 
to  a  two  per  cent  general  levy  on  i 
all  retail  transactions,  are  being 
'  given  intensive  consideration. 

!  j  In  Alabama,  where  the  state 
administration  is  opposed  to  the 
retail  sales  tax  plan,  every  effort  il 
'  is  being  made  to  enact  one  of  the  I 
two  pending  bills,  modeled  in  a  i 
;  I  general  way  after  the  Mississippi  j 

I  j  I 


Retailers,  for  example,  in  report¬ 
ing  their  gross  sales  for  the  six 
months  period,  are  not  permitted  to 
deduct  that  portion  of  their  sales 
included  in  their  returned  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  tax  is  levied  the  moment 
the  goods  leave  the  counter  — 
whether  the  sale  is  permanent  or 
not.  Furthermore,  no  provision  is 
made  for  uncollected  accounts.  It 
is  provided  that  the  tax  be  levied 
at  the  time  title  passes.  Whether 
or  not  the  customer  pays  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  merchandise  seems 
to  be  unimportant  to  the  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

Tax  Listed  Separately 

In  most  states  where  a  local  retail 
sales  tax  is  seriously  proposed,  the 
legislators  seek  to  appease  the  pro¬ 
testing  merchants  by  assuring  them 
that  they  can  easily  pass  on  the  tax 
to  their  customers,  and  that  they  will 
only  Iiave  the  added  inconvenience 
of  serving  as  tax  collectors  for  the 
state.  Pennsylvania  legislators  ap¬ 
parently  didn’t  feel  the  necessity  of 
even  attempting  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Section  21  of  the  new  act 
provides : 

“Vendors  may  add  to 
the  retail  price  of  any 
tangible  personal  property, 
the  sale  of  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tax  hereunder  one 
per  centum  of  the  retail 
price,  provided  the  retail 
price  and  the  one  per  cen¬ 
tum  representing  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  Act  be 
separately  stated  on  price 
display  signs,  tickets,  and 
tags  and  bills  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of 
such  property.” 

Under  this  Section,  therefore,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  retailers  to  separately  state  the 
exact  amount  of  the  tax.  If  the  sale 
be  less  than  $1.00,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  state  the  tax  in  an  amount 
less  than  one  cent,  and  it  therefore 
could  not  be  legally  collected.  In 
preliminary  study  of  passing  on  the 
tax.  many  retail  groups  considered 
the  advisability  of  increased  retail 
prices  on  certain  items  to  recover 
the  payment,  but  it  is  manifest  that 
no  general  agreements  of  this  char¬ 
acter  may  be  entered  into,  by  reason 
of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws. 
Furthermore,  the  value  of  any  such 
agreement  is  immediately  weakened 
or  destroyed  when  rival  retail  sec¬ 
tions  annoimce,  through  public  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  the  tax  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  dealer. 
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What  It  Costs  to  Run  the  Government 

Summary  of  U.  S,  Government  Finances  * 

1922-1931 


These  tables  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  as  true  a  gen¬ 
eral  financial  picture  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  without  an  excessive  detailed 
checking  analysis.  The  figures  used 
are  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  detailed  classification  in  these 
reports  has  improved  from  year  to 
year ;  no  two  during  the  period 


stated,  however,  are  alike  in  the 
“breakdown”  of  either  receipts  or 
expenditures.  This  makes  impossi¬ 
ble  exact  comparsions  as  to  detail. 

During  the  period  studied, 
changes  have  been  made  at  various 
times  in  the  allocation  of  govern¬ 
mental  activities,  in  most  cases  due 
to  Congressional  action,  so  that  the 
same  items  appear  in  different  years 


in  dit'ferent  governmental  units.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  there  is  not 
found  a  clear  distinction  lietween 
costs  of  maintenance,  replacement 
and  new  capital  investments.  Gov¬ 
ernment  accounting  has  only  recent- 
Iv  recognized  the  necessity,  or  even 
the  value,  of  any  such  separations. 

In  preparing  the  tables,  items  in 
each  of  the  previous  years  are  allo- 


ORDINARY  RECEIPTS  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  (IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS! 


Type  (Year) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1914 

Customs  (Including  Tonnage) 

35&- 

562— 

545 

549— 

580— 

606— 

568 

603 

585 

379 

292 

Income  &  Profits  Tax 

2,087 

1,691 

1,842 

1.762— 

1,974 

2.220 

2,175— 

2,331 

2,410 

1,860 

61— 

Corporation 

916 

1.095 

1.308 

1.108 

1,075 

1,118 

892 

32 

1  Individual 

845 

879 

912 

789 

1,019 

1,061 

730 

28 

Back  Taxes  . 

187 

277 

2% 

332 

278 

237 

232 

239— 

Misc.  Internal  Revenue  . 

1.121 

936— 

953— 

828 

863— 

649— 

618— 

609 

628 

570 

320- 

Estate  . 

139 

127— 

103 

109 

119 

100 

60 

62 

65 

48 

Tobacco  . . 

271 

309 

326— 

345 

371— 

376 

396 

434 

450 

444 

80 

Documentary  Stamps  . 

56 

61 

59^ 

4f» 

50 

33— 

44 

59 

73 

42 

Spirits  &  Liquors  . 

46- 

30 

28— 

26 

26 

21 

15 

13 

12— 

10 

219 

Sales  or  Excise  . 

174 

185 

201 

141 

150 

67 

52 

6 

3 

.1 

11— 

Sundry  . 

433 

223 

237 

161— 

146 

52— 

50 

35 

26 

25 

10- 

Miscellaneous 

260— 

463 

368 

330 

309 

325 

318 

282 

282 

294 

38 

Interest.  Fgn.  Securities 

27 

201 

161— 

160 

159 

160 

161 

1()0 

142 

185 

Reimbursements,  including 

Revolving  Funds  . 

27 

5 

5 — 

2 _ 

2 

17 

16 

11 

8— 

16 

2 

Panama  Canal  Tolls . 

12— 

18 

27 

23 

24 

26 

29 

29— 

29 

27 

.7 

Sundry  (Fines,  Fees,  Gifts 

Royalties,  Permits,  Pen- 

alties,  etc.)  . 

194 

239 

176- 

145 

124 

123 

113 

83 

104 

69— 

37 

Non  Revenue  . 

207 

269 

212 

211 

128 

213 

226 

81 

139 

89— 

4 

Foreign  Securities 

49 

32— 

61 

23 

35 

46— 

48 

52 

108 

57— 

Railroad  Securities 

99 

94 

144 

37— 

90— 

165 

12 

8 

15 

Other  Securities 

44 

46 

10— 

20 

28 

60 

2 

6 

8 

8 

1  Sales  of  Property  &  Surplus 

114— 

92 

47 

24 

28 

17 

12— 

11— 

16 

9 

4 

j  Trust  Funds  (Including  D.  C.) 

71 

92 

89 

102 

109 

115 

134 

130 

129 

127 

20 

Total  Ordinary  Receipts 

'  (Underscored  Items)  . 

4,104—  3,847 

3,884 

3,608 

3,908 

4,128 

4,038 

4,036 

4.174 

3.319— 

735— 

♦Prepared  by:  Special  Committee  on 
Government  Receipts  and  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Washington  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  Executives 

A.  M.  Loomis  (Chairman),  The 
National  Dairy  Union 
Herman  Fakler,  Millers  National 
Federation 

Pyke  Johnson,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
D.  W.  Springer,  American  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants 


Warren  N.  Watson.  Manufacturing 
Chemists  .Association  of  the  U.  S. 
Harold  R.  Young.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association 

Note  1 : — A  division  as  to  receipts  from 
Income  and  Profit  Taxes  between 
corporations  and  individuals  or  as 
between  current  year  taxes  and  back 
taxes  was  not  available  in  the  earlier 
years.  For  the  year  25-26-27  we  did 
not  find  the  back  taxes  listed  as 
whether  received  from  corporations 
or  individuals,  hence  those  items  are 


given  as  information  but  are  not  de¬ 
ducted  from  totals  for  those  years 
for  corporations  and  individuals. 
The  back  taxes  in  all  cases  are  only 
available  from  revised  daily  Treasury 
tables  and  not  from  warrants  issued. 
This  accounts  for  some  slight  varia¬ 
tion  in  totals. 

Note  2: — In  23-24-25-26  items  with  totals 
of  166,  124,  173  and  55  millions  ap¬ 
pear  as  receipts  but  are  not  included 
in  the  totals  as  they  merely  repre¬ 
sent  bookkeeping  entries. 
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cated  to  the  classification  in  which 
they  ai)pear  in  the  1931  report, 
rather  than  to  the  one  in  which  they 
were  allocated  in  the  reix)rt  for  that 
|)articular  year. 

In  every  case,  figures  are  given 
in  the  nearest  million  dollar  amount, 
to  avoid  an  extended  tabulation. 
Because  of  this  fact  the  totals  are 
not  always  an  actual  total  of  the 
items  listed.  If  the  figure  used  in¬ 


cluded  an  added  million  and  the 
amount  was  between  one-half  and 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  that  fact 
is  indicated  by  “ - ”. 

The  annual  reports  contain  a 
variety  of  methods  by  which  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  handled.  The 
tables  have  been  chosen  which  treat 
of  warrants  drawn  for  receipts  and 
checks  issued  for  jjayments. 

The  tables  cover  a  jteriod  of  ten 


years  in  order  that  a  “trend”  may  be 
observed  during  the  entire  period 
l^etween  the  immediate  war  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  present.  The  figures 
for  1914  are  also  shown,  to  permit 
a  comparison  between  pre-war  and 
present  receipts  and  expenditures. 

A  table  given  on  page  552  of  the 
1931  report  shows  the  total  money 
cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United 
States  to  June  30th.  1931  as  $39,- 
158,649,009.57. 


1  EXPENDITURES  UNITED 

STATES  GOVERNMENT 

(IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 

1 

T\ix‘  (A  ear) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1914  '] 

li 

1.  Ot'cratinf!  I'unclions 

a.  Departmental  (except  War, 

Navv  and  P.  O.) 

197 

281 

279— 

316 

335 

346 

352— 

387 

428 

445 

127 

b.  Independent  Offices  (Except 

Veterans  &  Shipping  Board) 

26 

30 

31— 

29 

31 

34 

36— 

40 

44 

50 

3 

c.  Tax  Refunds  . 

37— 

128— 

139 

160 

173 

115 

145 

191 

129— 

70 

1 

(1.  Customs  Refunds  . 

51 

20 

20 

22 

28 

21 

22 

22— 

24 

21 

9—  :  ’ 

1  e.  Retirement  Fund  (Civil)  ... 

16 

16 

17 

18 

21 

2 

— 

20 

20 

21 

— 

1.  Panama  Canal  . 

3 

4— 

7 

9 

8 

8 

11— 

10 

11 

10 

35 

g.  Shipping  Board  . 

86 

73 

58 — 

41 

24 

13 

34 

16 

32— 

33 

—  ! 

h.  Public  Works  . 

108 

90 

99 

108 

98 

101 

106 

125 

128 

274 

11 

(Capital  Investments) 

524 

652 

651 

703 

718 

640 

706 

811 

816 

924 

186  1 

II.  Xational  Defense 

•* 

j 

1  a.  -Armv 

1 

1  Military 

330 

284 

251- 

252 

267 

266 

295 

312 

327 

312 

117 

'  Non  Military  . 

58 

60 

83 

89 

73 

80 

86 

88 

111 

131 

52  F 

b.  Navv  . 

459 

323— 

324 

326 

312 

323 

332 

366 

375 

358 

140  || 

I 

847 

667 

658 

(>f)7 

652 

689 

713 

766 

813 

801 

809  !' 

III.  War  Burden 

j 

'  a.  Public  Debt  (Ordinary)  ... 

422 

403 

458 

467 

487 

520 

540 

550— 

554 

440 

_  || 

i  b.  Interest  . 

989- 

1,056 

941— 

882 

837 

796 

733 

680 

659 

611 

23  II 

c.  A'eterjms 

1.  Pensions.  Compensation, 

1 

etc.  . 

468 

479 

429 

554 

598 

665 

653 

748 

748 

833 

173 

2.  Hospitalization,  care.  etc. 

237 

1% 

158 

114 

61 

42 

37 

34 

41 

59 

5  i 

I  3.  -Administration . 

7 

35 

45 

60 

57 

48 

45 

44 

44 

49 

2  !' 

2.123 

2,169 

2.031 

2.077 

2.040 

2.071 

2.008 

2.056 

2.046 

1.992 

203 

I  I\'.  Social  &■  Economic  Aims 

i! 

1  a.  Relief 

i 

I  b.  Revolving  Investments 

—119 

35 

—46 

—630 

—42 

—95 

11 

23 

150 

255 

8  i 

—119 

35 

—46 

— ^)30 

—42 

—95 

11 

23 

150 

255 

8  { 

1  V.  Sfccial 

il 

a.  Trust  (Including  D.  C.) 

78 

93 

101 

92 

107 

115 

81 

58 

64 

147 

25  li 

b.  Postal  Deficiency  . 

64 

32 

13— 

23 

40 

27 

32 

138 

92 

146 

2  1 

c.  Unclassified  . 

101 

— 

—4 

— 

— 

74 

61 

20 

— 35 

29 

2 

243 

125 

110 

115 

147 

216 

174 

216 

121 

322 

29 

3.618 

3.648—  3.404 

2.931- 

3.518 

3.521- 

3.612— 

3.872 

3,946 

4.294 

735 

--^1 

Note  1 : — The  largest  item  in  Non-Mili¬ 
tary  War  Expenditures  is  that  for 
rivers  and  harbors. 

Note  2: — No  breakdown  has  been  made 
in  .Army  and  Navy  items  for  Public 
Works. 

Note  3: — The  expenditures  for  Public 
Debt  (Ordinary)  include  the  statu¬ 
tory  requirements. 

Note  4 : — A  “ - ”  before  a  figure  in¬ 

dicates  that  the  amount  represents 
the  balance  in  a  transaction  in  which 


the  receipts  exceeded  the  payments, 
the  large  item  in  1922  was  caused 
by  large  collections  from  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Note  5 : — The  excess  of  receipts  over 
payments  shown  in  1925  Revolving 
Funds  was  the  result  of  returns  from 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  and 
from  railroads. 

Note  6: — The  excess  of  receipts  shown 
in  Revolving  Funds  for  1926  is  large¬ 
ly  from  railroads. 


Note  7 : — The  largest  part  of  the  excess 
item  in  1927  is  for  returns  from  the 
railroads. 

Note  8: — In  the  unclassified  special  items 
for  1928  there  is  one  50  million  dol¬ 
lar  entry  for  a  war  expense. 

Note  9; — The  Post  Office  deficiency  in 
1929  is  only  officially  recorded  as 
being  95  million,  as  a  special  act 
carried  an  appropriation  of  43  mil¬ 
lion. 
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Note  1 : — The  (ieneral  Fund  Balance  is 
on  the  basis  of  Daily  Treasury  State, 
ments. 

Note  2: — Payments  on  Public  Debt 
chargeable  against  “Ordinary  Re¬ 
ceipts”  are  those  provided  by  the  legal 
requirements  for  payment;  such  as 
Sinking  Fund,  Foreign  Re-payments, 
Bond  Receipts  and  certain  Estate  and 
Franchise  Taxes, 


Note  3: — Payments  from  Surplus  repre¬ 
sent  an  advance  curtailment  of  the 
debt  which,  from  July  1st,  1921  to 
June  30th,  1931,  was  over  two  and 
one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Note  4: — Refinancing  Operations  con¬ 
sisted  in  issuing  new  securities,  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  old  securities 
were  paid. 

Note  5: — Ordinary  Receipts,  as  use<l  in 


(iovernment  reports,  include  all 
items,  either  revenue  or  non-revenue, 
against  which  the  usual  expenditures 
are  charged. 

Note  6: — The  Post  Office  is  operated  as 
a  separate  unit,  and  its  receipts  vir¬ 
tually  constitute  a  Revolving  Fund 
from  which  expenditures  are  made, 
the  difference  for  the  year  being 
entered  as  a  net  Surplus  or  a  net 
Deficit. 
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Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 
Adopts  Code  of  Policies 


THK  splendid  spirit  of  cooiiera- 
tion  among  retail  merchants  has 
seldom  been  shown  to  letter  ad¬ 
vantage  than  by  the  adoption  on 
Septeml)er  first  of  the  Code  of  Poli¬ 
cies  by  the  memliers  of  the  Boston 
Retail  'I'rade  Board. 

Until  very  recently  there  were 
few  such  generally  accepted  rules 
and  precedents  in  business.  The 
pressure  of  economic  necessity  is, 
however,  bringing  about  a  change 
from  the  fierce,  individual  compe¬ 
titive  struggle,  where  men  made 
rules  for  themselves,  to  one  of 
group  interest  as  expressed  through 
the  formation  of  trade  associations. 
These  associations,  and  similar  co- 
ojierative  groups,  are  rightfully  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  establishing  business 
relationships  on  a  far  more  fair  and 
definite  basis.  Imperfect  and  vision¬ 
ary  as  some  of  these  efforts  have 
l)een.  the  need  for  such  work  and 
the  progress  already  made,  are  un¬ 
mistakable. 

Trade  Relations  Profitable 

Not  only  does  the  development  of 
l)etter  trade  relations  raise  the 
standards  of  doing  business,  hut  it 
is  decidedly  ])rofitable.  Waste,  dis¬ 
order  and  confusion  are  being  elim¬ 
inated.  In  days  gone  by,  business 
was  a  veritable  slugging  match,  and 
the  customers  were  as  likely  to  get 
hit  as  the  contestants.  Today,  the 
trade  associations  are  encouraging 
business  men  to  cooperate  in  matters 
of  mutual  welfare,  and  many  of  our 
trade  abuses  are  l)eing  remedied 
through  the  adoption  of  ])ractical 
co<les  and  standards. 

Much  good  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  kxral  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  correcting  credit  abuses,  se¬ 
curing  truthful  advertising,  holding 
community  selling  events,  etc.,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Wasteful  practices  in  retailing,  such 
a«  the  sin)plying  of  c*.)stly  Christmas 
gift  wrapping  service  without  charge 
and  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
customers’  merchandising  returns, 
can  lx?  dealt  with  only  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  code  of  policies  to  regulate 
such  trade  practices. 

The  importance  of  these  two 
items  as  illustrations  of  savings  that 
are  entirely  possible,  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  best  after  an  analysis  of  their 
cost.  From  data  available  in  a  store 
that  has  kept  unit  transaction  costs 


for  various  functions  involved  in 
the  different  classes  of  sales  and  re¬ 
turns,  Ohio  State  University  reports 
the  following: 


Consider  then,  in  connection  with 
these  costs  per  transaction,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  returned  sales  to  total 
sales  made  by  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  the  tremendous  loss 
stores  suffer  year  after  year  from 
an  unwarranted  liberality  in  the 
matter  of  customers'  returns,  can  be 
ai)preciated. 


In  other  words,  for  the  group  of 
stores  doing  an  annual  business  of 
between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 
there  would  be  a  total  of  564.716 
transactions  for  each  million  dollars 
of  sales,  and  of  this  number  of 
transactions  38,400  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $16,838.40,  assuming 
that  half  of  them  would  be  cash-take 
sales  with  floor-cash  refund  returns 
at  31.8  cents,  and  the  other  half 
charge-sends  with  pick-up  credit  re¬ 
fund  returns  at  55.9  cents.  The  cost 
of  these  returns  represents  more 
than  one  and  one-lialf  per  cent  on 
net  .sales — more  than  the  profit  most 
stores  realize  even  during  good 
times.  For  stores  in  the  $10,000,000 
group,  the  cost  is  $223,460.00,  or 
2.23  i)er  cent  of  their  net  sales,  a 
figure  that  deserves  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  every  store  executive. 
The  figures  seem  almost  unlieliev- 
able.  but  have  been  taken  from  the 
most  reliable  sources  available  for 
information  of  this  nature,  viz.,  the 
1931  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Report  of  the  Con¬ 


trollers’  Congress,  and  Oi)erating 
Results  of  I3epartment  Stores  in 
1931  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  Harvard  University,  and 
should  furnish  plenty  of  food  for 
thought  to  those  desiring  to  turn 
red  figures  into  black  for  this  year. 

Although  this  is  a  year  of  careful 
expense  budgeting,  the  indications 
are  that  stores  will  jiermit  their  free 
Christmas  gift  box  and  wrapping 
service  to  trample  down  the  profits 


even  more  than  in  the  days  of  our 
most  glorious  prosperity.  Competi¬ 
tion  between  stores  to  dissipate  their 
Christmas  profits — the  only  chance 
they  have  this  year  to  make  any 
money — is  as  keen  as  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  sales  volume. 

If  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
stores  find  it  feasible  to  di.scontinue 


especially  designed  Christmas  boxes, 
why  cannot  the  other  sixty-three 
]ier  cent  also  do  it?  Yet,  even  with 
the  necessity  for  saving  being  as 
great  as  it  is,  competition  is  forcing 
twice  as  many  stores  to  add  this  ex¬ 
pense  burden  than  are  dropping  it 
this  season. 

Gift  wrapping  service  is  running 
rampant  as  usual,  and  the  purse 
strings  are  wide  open.  Unlimited 
wrapping  is  being  offered  by  more 
than  one  third  of  all  the  stores, 
while  another  third  provide  free 
gift  wrapping  on  purchases  over  a 
certain  value  and  charge  the  custo¬ 
mer  if  the  purchase  is  under  the 
standard  amount  set,  such  as  $1.00. 
There  are  as  many  variations  in  this 
respect  as  there  are  stores,  and  no 
wonder  customers  are  confused  as 
to  what  they  may  expect.'  Under 
certain  conditions  and  restrictions, 
the  stores  supply  one  thing  and 
under  others  something  else.  In 
some  stores  the  customer  buys  the 
Christmas  paper,  and  the  ribbon  and 
wrapping  is  free;  in  others,  there 


Cost 

Per  transaction 


Cash-take  sale  with  floor-cash  refund  return .  31.8  cents 

Charffe-take  sale  with  floor-credit  refund  return .  35.4 

Cash-send  sale  with  exchange  department  cash  refund  return. .  58.0 

Charge-take  with  exchange  of  mail  department  credit  refund 

return  .  51.5 

Charge-send  with  pick-up  credit  refund  return  .  55.9 


Per  cent  of  returns 

Averaqe 

Sales  rohime  of  stores 

to  Total  sales — 1931 

Gross  Sale 

$1.(XX).000  to  $2,000,000 

6.8% 

$1.90 

2.(XX).000to  5.000.000 

8.8 

2.25 

5.000.000  to  10.000,000 

10.4 

2.10 

10.(XX),000  and  over 

11.7 

2.60 
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is  a  flat  rate  of  from  5  cents  to  25 
cents  i)er  package.  This  leads  not 
only  to  confusion  for  the  customer 
but  to  an  actual  waste  of  profits  by 
the  stores  themselves. 

These  and  many  other  store  prob¬ 
lems  are  covered  in  the  agreement 
of  ix)licies  adopted  by  the  memlK-rs 
of  the  Bt)ston  Retail  Trade  Board, 
and  the  co<le  is  l)eing  quoted  in  full 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done: 

Code  of  Policies 

Effective  September  1.  1931 
Section  I.  E.stablished  Customs 
For  the  purjwses  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  “Established  Customs”  shall 
consist  of  jx)licies  by  which  the 
stores  have,  by  mutual  consent  or 
by  long  established  practice,  agreed 
to  do  certain  things  or  cause  them 
to  l)e  done,  and  of  jx)licies  by  which 
the  store  in  a  similar  way  have 
agreed  not  to  i)ermit  certain  things 
or  cause  them  to  lie  done.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  Established  Customs 
are  as  follows. 

(The  list  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete ) . 

1.  Men's  and  women’s  api)arel  (fur 
costs  excepted)  will  not  l)e  sold 
on  a  deferred  or  installment  pay¬ 
ment  l)asis. 

A  store  intending  to  sell 
women's  api)arel  (furs  ex¬ 
cepted  )  or  merchandise  not  now 
being  sold  on  budget  plan  shall 
give  written  notice  to  the  Retail 
Trade  Boarcl  two  weeks  l)efore 
the  plan  is  put  into  oi)eration. 

2.  The  established  practice  of 
charging  for  alterations  on 
women’s,  misses’  and  children’s 
apparel  will  l)e  continued. 

It  is  not  intended  to  prevent  by 
this  agreement  the  adoption  and 
practice  of  new  ideas  in  advertising 
or  merchandising ;  but  it  is  intended 
to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any  i)lan 
offering  to  customers  ( 1 )  free  mer¬ 
chandise  or  (2)  free  services  other 
than  those  now  in  vogue. 

The  undersigned  agree  to  ob¬ 
serve  Section  1  as  outlined  above 
and  that  l*efore  making  any  change 
in  any  established  custom  as  de¬ 
fined  alx)ve  they  will  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  two  weeks’  written  notice  of 
their  intention  so  to  do. 

This  notice  shall  be  given  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  adopted 
or  advertised  and  no  announcement 
of  the  change  to  the  public  or  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  given  until  the  two 
weeks’  notice  provided  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  has  expired.. 


Section  I  as  a  whole,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  one  year  from  date. 

The  following  practices  are  agreed 
ui)on  for  one  year  from  date.  With¬ 
drawal  from  any  ixiragraph  of  the 
ix)licv  during  this  jxriod  can  l)e 
effected  only  with  the  consent  of 
all  stores  who  have  signed.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  to  a  ixdicy,  indicated  by  a 
store,  may  l)e  made  by  any  signer. 
Xo.  1.  Advance  Dating  of  Charge 
Accounts.  Purchases  made  dur¬ 
ing  last  three  business  day 
of  the  month  may  be  billed  as 
of  the  following  month  (mer¬ 
chandise  sold  on  budget  ])lan  ex- 
l)ected).  This  advance  dating 
not  to  l)e  advertised  (exce])t  that 
Xovemlx'r  and  Deceml)er  ]nir- 
chases  may  l)e  placed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  bills  and  the  fact  advertised). 
Xo.  2.  Return  enveloi)es  iu)t  to  lx* 
sent  out  with  bills  to  customers. 
Xo.  3.  De]X)sit  to  l)e  re<iuircd  on  all 
C.  ().  D.  purchases  ($1.(X)  on 
])urchases  under  $10.00  and 
10%  on  jnirchases  over  $10.00). 
Exceptions  may  be  made  bv 
floorman.  or  salesix?ople  in  case 
of  regular  reliable  customers. 

Discounts  Limited  to  Regular 
Employees 

Xo.  4.  Discounts  to  Sjx'cial  or 
Temjx)rary  Employees  (esix*cial- 
ly  those  coming  in  for  Christmas 
work)  not  to  l)e  ix*rmitted.  A 
“S])ecial”  or  “Temixirary”  em- 
])loyee  is  one  n(»t  on  the  regular 
])ayroll  and  is  not  considered  ]ier- 
manent  at  time  of  hiring.  “Tem- 
]X)rary”  emi)loyee  is  one  eniidoy- 
ed  for  less  than  four  consecutive 
weeks  (unless  hired  as  regular 
employee) . 

X’^o.  5.  Coujxai  Rebates.  Cou|M)ns 
in  connection  with  nationallv 
branded  merchandise  not  to  lx* 
accepted  by  stores  in  lieu  of  ca.sh. 
Xo.  6.  Premiums.  Xo  premiums 
with  merchandise  to  lx?  given  to 
customers. 

a.  Contests  in  nature  of  lotteries 
not  ix?rmitted.  Rule  dfx;s  not 
apply  to  combinations  of  two 
or  more  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  advertised  at  price  for 
one.  Words  “free"  or  “given 
aw’ay”  not  to  l)e  used. 

b.  Books  or  pamphlets  issued  by 
manufacturers  .and  which  are 
directly  salable  as  merchandise 
mav  not  be  given  free. 

c.  Prize  essay  contests,  dress¬ 
making  or  similar  contests 
liermissible  if  they  do  not 
violate  spirit  of  this  policy. 
Contests  generally  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged. 


Xo.  7.  Xovelties,  Souvenirs.  Sam- 
])les.  Xo  novelties  or  souvenirs 
of  agy  type  to  be  given  away. 
Samples  may  lie  given  away  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  regular  unit' 
or  quantities  which  ordinarily 
would  l)e  sold. 

Xo.  8.  Christmas  Decorations.  Xo 
exterior  decorations  for  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  Interior  Christmas 
decorations  to  be  confined  to 
displays  in  line  with  those  usual 
for  past  ten  or  more  years. 

Xo.  9.  Christmas  (lift  Certificates 
not  to  be  exchanged  for  cash. 
When  the  price  of  i)urchases 
.amounts  to  less  than  face  value 
of  certificate  either  a  gift  certi¬ 
ficate  lx*  issued  for  balance,  or 
if  Ixdance  is  reasonable  amount, 
cash  may  lx;  given  as  change. 

( It  is  suggested  maximum  re¬ 
fund  be  $2.00  or  10%  of  the 
amount  of  certificate  whichever 
is  lower.) 

Xo.  10.  Exchange  of  Gift  Mer¬ 
chandise.  Gift  merchandise  to 
l)e  exchanged  only  for  other 
merchandise.  Exceptions  only 
by  designated  executive.  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  may  lx  accepted  in 
exchange  for  other  merchandise 
until  January  8,  1932,  as  excep¬ 
tion  to  three  day  return  limit. 

Christmas  Boxes 

Xo.  11a.  Gift  and  Christmas  Boxes 

1.  No  lx)xes  other  than  the 
store’s  regular  wrapping  lx)xes 
(such  as  are  in  use  tweleve 
months  in  the  year)  or  such 
as  are  furnished  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  his  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral.  shall  Ix*  given  free  to 
customers  during  any  time  of 
the  year.  They  may  lx  sold 
but  not  at  a  jxice  Ixlow  actual 
cost. 

2.  Each  store  to  submit  to  Retail 
Trade  Board  office  samples  of 
its  regular  wrapping  lx)xes, 
the  box  of  the  Ixst  quality 
submitted  to  lx  the  maximum 
standard  for  any  store.  EUich 
store,  as  far  as  ix)ssible.  to  use 
a  uniform  quality  of  Ixjx.  and 
its  own  cover  design  if  it 
wishes. 

3.  Plain  lx)xes  (other  than  de¬ 
corated  holiday  lx).\es)  Ixar- 
ing  the  name  of  store  may  be 
given  free  on  recpiest  only 
.and  with  approval  of  floor 
superintendent  or  department 
manager  when  merchandise  is 
of  less  expensive  sort.  Boxes 
may  lx  given  without  request 
in  case  of  more  expensive 
merchandise. 

(CotUinued  on  page  816) 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 


Plans  for  a  Record-Breaking  Christmas  Business 

Compiled  by  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


F(  )k  the  first  time  in  several  years,  retailers  are 
favored  with  a  lengthened  Christmas  shopping 
season — due  to  an  early  Thanksgiving.  This  year 
there  will  be  five  selling  days  in  November  after 
Thanksgiving  before  December  1 ;  last  year  there  were 
three.  This  year  there  will  be  four  December  Satur¬ 
days  l)efore  Christmas:  last  year  there  were  three. 

Thanksgiving  falls  on  November  24:  Christmas  on 
Sunday.  The  calendar  for  December.  1932,  could  not 
l)e  more  advantageously  staged.  Most  everyone  agrees 
that  the  Christmas  buying  season  substantially  logins 
soon  after  Thanksgiving.  Though  retail  stores  schedule 
gift  jtromotions  early  in  November  to  encourage  early 
shopping,  the  rush  period  does  not  set  in  until  after 
Thank.sgiving.  The  early  Thanksgiving  this  year  will 
advance  this  rush  ])erio<l. 

Map  Out  Program 

Now  is  the  time  to  map  out  an  intelligent  program. 
.\s  much  of  it  as  possible  must  be  planned  in  advance, 
for  certainly  there  will  l)e  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
when  the  rush  comes. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  trend 
to  more  practical  gifts — gifts  to  make  the  home  cherrier 
or  to  make  the  individual  happier  with  desirable  wear¬ 
ing  apjiarel  and  accessories.  Rest's*  last  year,  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  latter  adoirted  a  slogan — "Make  this  a  Clothes 
Christmas" — which  is  a  splendid  theme  for  any  specialty 
shop  to  adopt. 

Even  though  this  "practical  gift  idea"  is  in  the  tempo 
with  tf)day's  conditions.  Christmas  advertising  should 
not  lack  the  warmth,  the  gayety  and  the  e.xhilaration 
— the  siKjntaneitv  of  gotxl  feeling — a  romantic  appeal 
— family  affection  and  devotion  to  others — and  other 
apjxfals  which  will  l)e  and  always  have  f)een  reflected 
emotionally  within  the  individual  at  this  time  of  the 
vear.  Merchandise  is  inanmate:  it  is  just  merchandise. 
But  when  it  is  neatly  lM).\ed.  appropriately  in.scribed 
with  a  Christmas  sentiment,  and  given  to  wife,  or  son, 
or  mother,  or  husbatid — or  friend,  it  conducts  emotion 
and  l)ecomes  something  vital. 

To  obtain  ma.ximum  volume,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  feature  predominantly  the  lowest  prices  the  store  car¬ 
ries.  It  will  not  l)e  necessary  to  stress  "sale"  and  “price 
appral”  throughout  the  Christmas  season.  Nor  will  it  be 
advisable  to  exclude  price  ap]x;al  events  from  the  cam- 
laign.  Price  appeal,  regular  price  lines,  prestige  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  Christmas  services — all  should  be  wf)rked 
into  the  calendar — and  obviously  the  amount  of  each 
will  de])end  ujk)!!  the  type  of  store.  Regardless,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  matter,  there  is  no  place  for  dull,  unin¬ 


teresting  and  stereotyped  advertising  in  the  Christmas 
sales  calendar.  Cynics  to  the  contrary,  it  is  an  emotional 
season.  People  are  in  a  sentimental  mood  and  most 
open  to  human  interest  appeals.  Therefore,  fill  your 
advertising  with  Christmas  sentiment  and  human  inter¬ 
est — with  measured  restraint  to  avoid  "slopping  over." 

Economic  Significance 

'I'he  volume  importance  of  December — in  practically 
every  department — is  too  widely  realized  to  spend  much 
time  writing  al)out  it.  Most  retailers  know  that  Decem- 
l)er  contributes  up  to  15  i)er  cent  of  the  year’s  total 
sales.  More  important,  it  contributes  approximately 
one-third  of  the  year’s  profits  in  the  average  store — 
in  an  average  year. 

I^st  year.  W.  T.  White.  Sales  Promotion  Manager. 
Franklin  Simon  &  Company.  New  York,  summarized 
the  Christmas  Campaign  as  follows: 

Study  of  Previous  Christmas  Promotion  Plans 

"Before  we  start  to  think  in  terms  of  the  future,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  past.  We  must  analyze 
our  successes,  our  failures,  and  analyze  our  competitive 
successes  and  failures.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  other  stores  around  the  coun¬ 
try — what  did  they  do?  In  other  words,  what  did  they 
successfully  do  which  w’e  did  not  do? 

Establish  a  Sales  Objective  for  the  Given  Season 

"'Fhe  second  point  is  establishing  an  objective  defi¬ 
nitely  for  the  year.  What  is  the  trend  of  sales  gener¬ 
ally?  What  can  we  reasonably  e.xpect  as  a  quota  for 
this  particular  year?  It  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that 
our  Christmas  camjjaign  itself  must  be  geared  down 
liecause  general  sales  are  down,  but  we  should  analyze 
definitely  our  possibilities  from  the  departmental  angle 
as  to  where  we  definitely  have  lost  business  because  of 
lack  of  preparation. 

Establish  a  Theme,  a  Symbol  and  a  Slogan 

"We  should  establish  a  theme  or  a  slogan  or  a  symbol, 
in  other  words,  get  our  picture,  as  we  see  it  this  year, 
crystallized  in  a  few  words,  symbolized  in  a  small  de¬ 
sign.  so  that  wherever  our  promotional  story  goes,  it 
will  be  absolutely  known  and  identified. 

Determine  the  Merchandise  Policy  and  Program 

"We  should  determine  our  definite  merchandise  policy 
and  program.  What  kind  of  a  year  is  it  going  to  be 
in  price  lines?  What  kind  of  a  year  is  it  going  to  be 
on  basic  merchandi.se  lines,  foundation  lines  that  will 
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naturally  contribute  a  great  share  of  the  business.''  What 
need  is  there  for  special  events,  store-wide  and  depart¬ 
mental?  What  are  the  hot  items  that  might  come  into 
the  picture,  and  what  machinery  must  he  set  up  to  get 
our  stock  in  order  and  our  promotional  guns  ready  to 
shoot  ? 

The  Feature  Adt'ertisivy  Caiupaiyn 

“Fifth,  our  feature  advertising  campaign.  What  are 
the  things  we  are  going  to  do  that  might  attract  interest 
from  the  great  juvenile  populace;  the  Santa  Claus  fea¬ 
tures;  the  s|K)ts  in  the  store  that  attract  grown-ups. 
such  as  gift-wrapping  service,  Christmas  boxes  and  the 
like.  We  must  plan  carefully  in  advance  all  the  various 
features,  other  than  merchandise,  that  will  help  to 
attract  interest  and  gain  gootl  will  for  our  store? 

The  Neu>spaper  Plan 

“Sixth,  the  newspaper  plan.  We  should  definitely 
figure  the  newspaper  budget ;  make  sure  that  the  events 
are  timed  properly;  make  sure  that  a  certain  type  of 
copy  and  art  work  is  laid  out  in  advance,  so  that  we 
know  definitely  what  type  and  technique  we  are  going 
to  use.  We  should  pull  all  of  these  out  of  our  past 
experience,  as  well  as  make  a  study  of  other  stores  and 
sources. 

The  Direct  Mail  Plan 

“Seventh,  the  direct  mail  plan.  Are  we  going  to  get 
into  a  very  expen.sive  line  of  direct  mail  this  year,  or 
are  we  going  to  tune  our  guns  down  and  use  the  more 
inexpensive  type?  What  will  that  direct  mail  plan  Ik?, 
turned  into  the  need  that  the  store  has  this  j)articular 
year? 

The  Plan  for  Auxiliary  Media 

“Eighth,  the  plan  for  auxiliary  media.  What  are  the 
other  things  we  need  to  complete  the  picture?  To  what 
extent  will  we  use  radio  broadcasting,  hilllxiards  and 
internal  promotions,  etc.,  that  we  use  occasionally,  to 
extend  our  message  in  order  to  get  a  campaign  across 
to  greater  numbers  of  people. 

The  Definite  Program  for  Display  and  Signs 

“Ninth,  the  program  for  displays  and  signs.  I  think 
that  during  Christmas  time  we  certainly  should  make 
sure  that  our  store  has  an  appearance  of  absolute  Christ¬ 
mas  effect  and  atniosidiere.  .\  lot  of  stores  go  to  great 
lengths  in  trimming  their  exteriors  so  that  their  build¬ 
ings  and  window  backgrounds  fairly  shout  “Christmas" 
before  the  merchandise  is  seen.  This  same  effort  should 
be  applied  to  the  store  interiors.  .\11  through  the  store, 
signs  should  carry  the  color  and  symbol  and  slogan 
selected  to  sell  “Christmas.” 

Arouse  Unusual  Interest  from  Employees 

“And  the  tenth,  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the 
need  for  arousing  sufficient  interest  in  the  people  in 
your  store  who  are  going  to  be  the  final  contact  between 
the  management  and  the  customer.  W'e  should  develoj) 
a  detailed  plan  to  arouse  their  interest  by  letting  them 
know  sufficiently  ahead  of  Christmas,  as  well  as  during 
the  campaign,  of  the  different  things  that  are  going  to 
happen.  We  should  let  them  know  our  promotional 
plans  and  programs,  because  they  are  certainly  a  very 
definite,  influential  part  of  the  success  of  any  Christ¬ 
mas  campaign. 

“We  hear  considerable  about  the  so-called  Christmas 
departments  in  our  store.  From  all  points  of  view  we 
can  readily  ask  the  question:  Just  what  are  Christmas 
departments  ? 


“In  checking  up  the  first  ranking  volume  dei)artnients 
for  the  months  of  June.  .September  and  l)ecenil)er, 
1930,  it  would  be  easily  found  that  the  variations  are 
very  slight.  December  might  have  jieaked  them  in  vol¬ 
ume.  but  at  tbe  same  time  the  all-around  leading  de- 
])artments  will  generally  ride  through  and  contribute 
their  {xjrtion  of  sales  in  December,  as  in  June  and 
•Septemljer.  A  recent  check-uj)  found  that  only  six 
departments  that  apiK?arcd  in  the  1930  Christmas  list 
of  big  ranking  departments  did  not  ajqKfar  in  tbe  other 
months.  They  were  Toys,  Stationery,  Gloves,  Leather 
Goods,  Handkerchiefs  and  Jewelry.  Hence,  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  thinking  that  Christmas  departments 
are  generally  much  different,  but  one  of  getting  lack 
of  practically  every  department  in  the  store  with  the 
sincere  appreciation  that  they  could  be  develoiied  to 
proportionate  heights  in  December. 

“In  the  building  of  these  departments’  plans,  we 
naturally  should  select  the  20  or  25  largest  contributors 
to  our  volume.  We  will  find  that  these  20  or  25  will 
amount  to  approximately  70  per  cent  of  our  total  store 
volume.  The  following  fundamental  factors  must  Ik 
considered  in  developing  every  one  of  these  dei)art- 
ments : 

Promotion  of  Foundation  Lines  or  Items  of 

M  ere  hand  ise 

“What  are  the  foundation  lines  that  are  going  to 
contribute  a  great  share  of  the  business  in  each  dejxart- 
ment  ? 


Planning  of  Special  Ezrnts 

“We  ought  to  give  very  .serious  consideration  to  the 
type  of  attack  that  is  needed  for  all  these  departments. 
If  we  have  $100,000  worth  of  men’s  furnishing  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  in  the  month,  it  would  seem  very,  very  essen¬ 
tial  that  on  the  first  crack  of  dawn  on  December  1st. 
we  come  out  with  a  tremendous  men’s  furnishing  attack 
(Continued  on  page  791) 
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If  I  Were  a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Salesman 

By  P.  A.  O'CONNELL 

President.  E.  T.  Slattery  Coynpany.  Boston,  and 
President,  Xatioyial  Retail  Dry  Coods  Assoeiation 

„  ....  ■ 


From  some  fony  years  in  bus¬ 
iness  I  have  learned  one  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  It  is  that  the  kind 
of  selling  that  helps  the  customer 
most  is  the  kind  that  gets  most 
business.  Everybody  has  his  prob¬ 
lems.  Somewhere  there  is  always 
some  point  at  which  each  of  us 
needs  help.  The  successful  sales¬ 
man  makes  it  his  business  to  find 
what  in  jarticular  is  troubling  his 
customer  and  then  finds  a  way  to 
help  him  fix  it. 

Following  out  this  principle,  you 
have  asked  me  what  in  particular 
is  troubling  the  retail  merchants. 
As  a  retail  merchant  myself,  and 
through  my  association  with  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  other  merchants,  I 
can  tell  you  that  one  of  our  greatest 
problems  is  advertising.  It  is  prol)- 
ably  a  fair  statement  that  not  more 
than  50  j)er  cent  of  all  retail  adver¬ 
tising  today  is  profitably  productive. 
About  4  cents  of  the  average  retail 
sales  dollar  is  now  going  for  adver¬ 
tising,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
advertising  took  only  alx)Ut  2^  to 
3  cents  of  the  sales  dollar.  Some 
way  must  l)e  found  to  cut  this  cost. 
So  far  the  only  means  attempted 
has  l)een  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
space  used,  and  still  costs  are  too 
high. 

The  retailer  does  not  need  to 
have  you  to  talk  him  into  buying 
more  space;  what  he  needs  is  for 
someone  to  show  him  how  to  make 
the  space  he  buys  more  profitable.  I 
made  this  statement  recently  and  an 
advertising  solicitor  immediately  re¬ 
plied  that  if  the  merchant  himself 
didn’t  know',  how  could  the  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  be  expected  to.  Still, 
that  is  what  is  needed  and  if  I  were 
an  advertising  salesman  I  would 
make  it  my  job  to  find  the  answer. 

Essential  Questions 

The  first  requirement  must  l)e  to 
know  the  essential  facts  about  your 
own  circulation,  and  the  l)earing 
they  have  on  the  business  of  each 
of  your  customers.  As  tar  as  possi¬ 
ble,  also,  you  must  know  the  same 
lacts  about  your  competitors'  circu¬ 
lation.  For  example,  here  are  some 


questions  that  have  lieen  drawn  up 
by  a  i)rominent  retail  sales  consult¬ 
ant.  Apply  them  to  any  one  of  your 
retail  stores  and  see  how  many  of 
them  you  can  answer; 

1.  Do  you  know  how  much  of 
each  paper’s  circulation  is  “waste” 
so  far  as  your  customer’s  store  is 
concerned  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  the  actual  cost 
{jer  thousand  of  USEFUL  circula¬ 
tion  of  each  paper  your  customer 
uses? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in 
drawing  power  Ijetween  evening  and 
Sunday  papers? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in 
drawing  power  of  each  jmper  your 
customer  uses  for  each  month  of  the 
year?  It  may  vary  as  much  as  70 
j)cr  cent. 


5.  Do  you  know  the  “area  of 
direct  returns”  for  each  jajjer  your 
customer  uses — that  part  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  which  can  be  depended 
upon  for  immediate  results? 

6.  Do  you  know  the  “area  of 
delayed  returns”  of  each  paper  your 
customer  uses — that  part  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  l)eyond  the  area  of  direct 
returns  which  is  of  value  for  non¬ 
comparative  price  advertising,  store¬ 
wide  sales,  institutional  advertising 
and  advertising  devised  for  special 
purposes  ? 

Store’s  Appeal  to  Papers 

7.  Do  you  actually  know  whether 
or  not  your  customer’s  store  has,  or 
should  have,  an  appeal  to  the  read¬ 
ers  who  com|X)se  the  circulation  of 
your  newspaper? 

8.  Do  you  know  what  papers 
have  the  greatest  potential  value  to 
your  customer? 

9.  Do  you  know’  what  factors 
govern  the  drawing  power  of  a 
paper? 

10.  Do  you  know  the  minimum 
amount  of  advertising  that  your 
customer’s  store  should  carry  in 
your  i)a|)er.  in  order  to  make  it 
produce  satisfactory  results? 

11.  Is  the  appeal  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer’s  advertising  in  harmony 
with  the  editorial  ap^ieal  of  your 
pa|)er  ? 
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12.  Do  you  know  the  natural  and 
most  effective  consumer  appeal  for 
each  merchandising  and  calendar 
season  of  the  year? 

13.  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
natural  consumer  demand  for  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  merchandise  and  what 
factors  govern  that  demand? 

14.  Do  you  know  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  items  that  should  appear  in 
a  single  advertisement  when  direct 
returns  are  a  consideration? 

15.  Do  you  know  the  relative, 
natural  seasonal  demand  for  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  merchandise  from  a 
sales  promotion  angle? 

16.  Do  you  know  how  to  keep 
from  “shooting  over  the  heads ’’  of 
your  paper’s  readers? 

Do  you  know  the  answers  to  all 
these  questions?  No.  of  course  you 
don’t.  If  you  did  you  would  he  a 
100  per  cent  advertising  salesman ; 
and  you  would  have  every  stick  (jf 
retail  advertising  in  your  field  in 
the  city.  No.  you  cannot  know  all 
that  should  he  knowti  al)out  the 
article  you  are  selling,  hut  every  bit 
of  such  information  that  you  add 
to  your  kit  of  tools,  and  apply  hon¬ 
estly  for  your  customer’s  benefit 
will  yield  you  business  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  efforts  involved. 
If  you  are  to  help  your  retail  cus¬ 
tomer,  then  you  must  know  the 
essentials  of  retail  promotion  and 
merchandising ;  you  must  under¬ 
stand  the  psychology  of  consumer 
buying  and  solicit  such  advertising 
from  your  customer  as  wi’l  yield 
him  profitable  results. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  irritating 
than  to  have  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  ask  me  to  buy  space  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  should  know  would 
not  be  profitable.  At  once  I  know 


that  he  did  not  care  enough  about 
my  business  to  study  it  and  I 
know  that  if  I  let  him  sell  me,  the 
chances  are  that  I  will  lose  money, 
t  )n  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  who  does  not  wel¬ 
come  a  good  idea — a  business  get¬ 
ting  suggestion — and  the  man  who 
gives  it  to  him  invariably  wins  his 
friendship  and  usually  his  business. 

The  problem  of  making  retail 
aflvertising  pay  calls  for  the  closest 
cooperation  l)etween  lx)th  the  retail 
stores  and  the  newspapers.  Many 
have  urged  reduction  in  rates,  but 
I  doubt  if  any  amount  of  rate  re¬ 
duction  that  is  feasible  would  be 
enough.  What  is  most  needed  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  advertising. 
Consumer  confidence  is  the  goal. 


If  the  consuming  public  can  learn 
to  believe  and  trust  implicitly  our 
adverti§ing,  a  long  step  will  have 
been  t^en  toward  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  costs.  It  can  be  brought  about 
by  such  a  censorship  of  advertising 
as  will  make  it  impossible  for  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  misrepresentation  to 
appear.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
the  newspapers  collectively  can  put 
into  effect  a  standard  of  advertis¬ 
ing  practice  that  soon  will  wipe  out 
the  mistrust  consumers  now  feel 
and  that  will  increase  by  a  large  pier- 
centage  the  returns  of  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Such  a  move  would  be  worth 
more  than  any  amount  of  rate  re¬ 
duction  that  could  be  made. 

There  is  still  a  broader  obligation 
on  the  papers  than  simply  eliminat¬ 
ing  e.xaggerated  statements.  There 
is  the  matter  of  comparative  price 
advertising  and  of  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  which  serve  only  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  I 
firmly  believe  it  would  pay  every 
city  newspaper  to  employ  in  its 
(fffice  a  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  technique  of  retail  pro- 
motiem  and  merchandising  to  act 
as  advisor  and  counsellor  to  the  re¬ 
tail  advertisers.  A  word  of  caution 
from  such  a  man  would  prevent 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  adver¬ 
tisers  frequently  make  and  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  space 
in  the  paper.  To  a  large  degree, 
this  same  service  can  be  rendered 
by  each  advertising  salesman  if  he 
will  give  the  study  that  is  necessary. 
Yours  is  at  once  one  of  the  biggest 
fields  I  know  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  master,  but  there  will  be 
a  big  reward  if  you  really  cover  it 
as  it  should  be  covered. 
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THE  BUYER’S  JOB 


Building  For  Efficient  Merchandising 

BY  A  MERCHANDISING  EXECUTIVE 


The  greatest  merchants  this 
country  has  had  have  been 
builders  of  people.  Building 
people  is  much  more  important  than 
building  up  stocks,  beautiful  dis¬ 
plays.  fine  promotions,  and  much 
more  fascinating.  Building  people 
is  the  key  to  good  management. 

Not  long  ago  the  executive  head 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  large 
stores  in  the  country  was  asked  how 
he  planned  to  meet  prospective  com¬ 
petition  in  his  city,  that  thing  that 
is  the  worry'  of  every  merchant. 
His  reply  was  spontaneous  and  told 
volumes ;  “We  have  a  monopoly  of 
management”.  His  very  answer 
showed  complete  confidence. 

Training  Executives 
The  management  of  his  store  was 
in  the  hands  of  well-trained  execu¬ 
tives.  developed  in  his  own  organi¬ 
zation.  graduates  of  his  training,  de¬ 
pendable.  Just  as  he  had  trained  the 
top  executives,  so  had  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  trained  a  second  rank,  the 
second  rank  a  group  of  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  so  on  down  the  whole 
line.  In  every  merchandising  de¬ 
partment.  and  in  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  as  well,  alert,  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  were  bending  every 
effort  to  send  the  business  ahead. 
They  were  being  carefully,  pains¬ 
takingly  developed.  They  did  not 
fear  competition. 

For  ten  years,  and  perhaps  for 
twenty,  every  promotion  to  a  major 
position  in  that  store  had  been  made 
from  the  material  discovered  and 
developed  within  their  own  ranks. 
Totlay  that  store  is  a  very  large, 
strong  institution.  It  has  grown  very 
soundly,  both  in  volume  and  profit. 

There  is  another  city  in  which  a 
store  of  even  larger  magnitude  than 
the  first  has  also  built  its  founda¬ 
tion  on  the  principal  of  developing 
the  people  within  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  family 
owning  this  store  believed  in  and 
reflected  the  spirit  of  training  all 
the  way  down  through  their  organi¬ 
zation.  and  the  store  has  prospered 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its 
founder. 


Let  an  executive  of  this  store  tell 
us  in  his  own  words  the  secret  of 
their  success.  “Successful  retailers 
have  been  those  who  have  built  per¬ 
manent  organizations  and  have  built 
them  from  within.”  he  says.  “All  of 
the  successful  enterprises  of  our  day 
recognize  that  organization  counts 
for  more  than  any  other  factor. 
'I'o  organize  means  that  we  must 
chart  our  course  and  decide  where 
we  are  going  and  then  hire  the  pilot, 
the  engineers  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  run  the  ship.  Does  the 
steamship  owner  discharge  his  ])ilot 
or  his  captain,  or  any  other  officer, 
at  the  first  signs  of  storm?  Does  he 
immediately  disnipt  his  organiza¬ 
tion?  Why  then  should  the  retailer, 
after  the  first  bad  season  necessarily 
change  his  executives? 

“But  the  search  for  the  Holy 
Grail  goes  everlastingly  on.  chiefly 
because  store  owners  are  either  too 
lazy  or  have  not  the  ability  to  train 
their  own  executives.  Retailing 
must  get  down  to  the  merit  system 
and  encourage  executives  to  realize 
that  unless  all  else  fails,  promotions 
will  be  made  from  within.  Then 
and  only  then  has  the  executive  a 
gr)al  to  shoot  at. 

“I  plead  for  a  greater  i)ermanence 
in  executives  for  the  store’s  sake; 
but  more  so  for  the  executive’s,  be¬ 
cause  needless  changes  are  bound  to 
undermine  the  executive’s  confidence 
in  himself.  No  matter  how  good  a 
man  is,  he  will  sooner  or  later  be 
discouraged,  as  he  is  sent  from  one 
bush-league  to  the  other.” 

No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  of  training  and 
interest  in  the  employees  that  has 
built  loyalty  into  that  store.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  your  merchandise 
may  be,  no  matter  how  reasonable 
the  price,  or  how  enthusiastic  about 
it  all  you  may  be.  your  store  will 
not  be  a  success  unless  you  have  a 
loyal  and  capable  staff  to  back  your 
efforts. 

The  same  approach  is  open  to  all 
department  stores.  The  program 
has  been  clearlv  illustrated  bv  these 


two  very’  successful  institutions. 

It  is  strange,  and  yet  a  fact,  that 
few  store  owners  and  managers 
throughout  the  country’  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example.  There  is  no 
secret  or  mystery  to  it.  it  is  an  open 
book,  but  few  have  caught  the  spirit, 
the  philosophy  behind  the  whole 
approach.  That  is  why  the  merchant 
first  referred  to,  can  well  afford  to 
feel  that  his  store  has  a  monoply  in 
merchandising  and  store  organiza¬ 
tion  in  his  community. 

Since  the  buying  and  selling  of 
merchandise  is  the  most  important 
function  of  a  store,  and  that  from 
which  profits  are  derived,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  more 
specifically  on  the  training  of  the 
merchandising  staff  and  their  assist¬ 
ants.  The  methods  of  these  two 
stores  can  be  translated  into  a  defi¬ 
nite  volume  increase  in  every  mer¬ 
chandise  managers’  division  and 
buyers’  department. 

How  Valuable  .4re  You  to  Your 
Store? 

The  value  of  the  merchandise 
manager,  the  buyer  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  management  depends 
upon  how  well  they  perform  their 
important  duties.  The  buyer  being 
the  laison  officer  between  the  mer¬ 
chandising  management  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  staff,  the  responsibility  for 
building  up  an  efficient  staff  of  jun¬ 
ior  assistants  and  salespeople  will 
devolve  largely  upon  him.  This 
divides  the  qualifications  of  the 
buyer  into  two  parts,  viz..  (1) 
Ability  to  merchandise:  and  (2) 
his  ability  to  develop  assistants  and 
a  salesforce,  and  to  secure  their 
cooperation.  One  store  has  rated  the 
former  as  having  a  value  of  60 
points,  and  the  latter  40  points.  If 
this  rating  is  even  approximately 
correct,  the  store  that  overlooks  the 
training  ability  of  a  buyer  is  losing 
not  only  almost  half  of  the  buyer’s 
services,  but  also  that  of  every’  one 
under  his  supervision.  Little  won¬ 
der  then  that  our  store  executive 
did  not  fear  competition  which  over- 
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looks  so  important  a  factor. 

This  function  of  the  buyer  may 
1)e  divided  into  three  parts; 

( 1 )  Ability  to  develop  a  salesforce. 
Willingness  and  ability  to  im¬ 
part  a  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  salesmanship,  and  to 
inspire  loyalty  to.  confidence 
in,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  store. 

(2)  Ability  and  willingness  to  de¬ 
velop  an  assistant,  to  take  his 
l)lace  when  necessary. 

(3)  Cooj)eration.  The  ability  and 
willingness  to  work  with  j)eople 
in  other  dei)artments.  Willing¬ 
ness  to  give  new  ideas  and 
methods  a  fair  trial. 

Why  a  Buyer  Should  Develop 
Outstanding  Material 

A  buyer  sometimes  fears  to  train 
jjeople  under  him.  lest  he  may  work 
himself  out  of  his  own  job.  but  de- 
velo])ing  j^eople  of  the  right  tyi^e  is 
the  Ixjst  way  to  win,  because — 

(1)  They  can  contribute  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  for  the  building  of 
the  business  since  their  minds 
are  alert  to  notice  new  iiossi- 
bilities.  If  a  buyer  were  to  have 
several  bright,  capable  jjeople 
in  his  department — an  assist¬ 
ant,  salespeople  of  executive 
timl)er,  a  wide-awake  stock  hoy 
— and  they  were  properly 
trained  by  him  to  know  the 
business,  to  work  hard,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  merchandising 
problems  of  the  dei)artment, 
that  de|)artment  would  gain  in 
volume.  It  has  l)een  done  and 
is  l)eing  done.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  too  often  overlooked 
by  buyers  and  managers. 

(2)  They  can  contribute  dependable 
work.  More  of  the  buyer’s 
work  can  be  done  for  him,  giv¬ 
ing  him  more  time  for  creative 
volume  building.  It  makes  his 
work  easier  for  him.  hut  easier 
in  the  sense  that  he  can  produce 
more.  Being  relieved  of  minor 
responsibilities,  he  can  do  more 
constructive  ])lanning  and  pro¬ 
motional  work,  the  sort  of 
work  that  only  a  man  of  his 
training  and  ability  can  do. 
The  far  sighted  executive  will 
teach  other  people  how  to  do 
well  most  of  his  own  work. 

(3)  The  buyer  will  be  recognized 
as  a  builder  and  organizer,  one 
who  knows  how  to  utilize  his 
time  to  the  best  advantage  and 
not  waste  10.  20  or  30  per  cent 
of  his  energy  on  minor  details 
that  less  expensive  help  could 
do  as  well.  If  he  can  develop 
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good  material  in  his  present 
position,  his  superiors  will 
recognize  that  he  can  train 
others  to  help  him  in  the  larger 
job.  This  is  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  that  you  are  ready  for  the 
bigger  place  when  it  comes. 

(4)  Developing  at  least  one  or  more 
potential  successors  will  make 
possible  the  promotion  of  a 
buyer  to  a  better  position  be¬ 
cause  his  superiors  will  know 
that  his  own  department  will 
not  suffer  through  the  transfer. 

(5)  The  discovering  and  develop¬ 
ing  of  capable  i)eople  is  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  any 
man.  It  not  only  enables  him 
to  earn  more  money  for  him¬ 
self.  but  there  are  some  things 
beyond  the  measure  of  money, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  of 
helping  our  fellow  man.  Than 
this,  there  is  no  greater  nor 
more  lasting  satisfaction,  for 
the  buyer  who  works  for  more 
than  the  salary  he  receives  in 
his  pay  envelope. 

How  to  Afford  Carrying  Potential 
Executives 

They  must  l)e  carried  as  extra 
expense.  Each  one  must  pay  his 
own  way,  and  it  is  the  buyer’s  prob¬ 
lem  to  find  how  it  can  be  done. 

First  of  all,  fill  as  many  of  the 
regular  places  in  your  department 
with  the  highest  type  of  personnel. 
Check  over  your  list  of  employees. 
Is  your  stock  boy  a  winner?  Do 
you  consider  him  good  enough  to 
some  day  manage  your  department 
or  even  the  store?  If  not.  why  not? 
Many  of  our  most  successful  mer¬ 
chants  have  started  there. 

An  excellent  place  for  training 
young  people  is  in  the  keeping  of 
your  unit  stock  records.  This  is 
l)ecoming  tremendously  imixjrtant 
with  the  small  reserve  stocks  l)eing 
carried,  new  items,  new  price  lines, 
new  styles  being  crowded  in  on  the 
buyer  each  day  of  the  week.  It 
offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
ambitious  salespeople  to  learn  the 
technique  of  buying.  Do  not  waste 
the  time  of  m^iocre  or  disinter¬ 
ested  people  on  this  work. 

And  do  not  overlook  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  salesforce.  M’hy  not 
get  ambitious,  hard-working  execu¬ 
tive  ixjssibilities  ?  Some  may  contend 
that  this  type  will  not  work,  will 
not  sell,  that  they  are  too  officious 
to  do  the  regular,  ordinary  work  in 
the  department.  But  top-notch  po¬ 
tentials  will  work  hard  and  will  sell 
well.  In  fact,  the  brighter  the  sales¬ 
person  and  the  more  conscientious, 
the  better  the  sales  results. 


Association 

Qualifications  of  Good  Potential 
Personnel 

Before  we  can  build,  we  must 
have  the  proper  material  to  build 
with.  Some  buyers  and  some  stores 
have  adopted  the  ijolicy  of  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  i)eople  for  advance¬ 
ment.  but  they  do  not  start  with 
good  enough  material.  Careful 
selection  must  be  the  foundation  of 
success. 

To  properly  descril)e  the  needed 
qualifications  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  self-evident  phrases,  is  diffi¬ 
cult. 

(1)  Select  people  with  good 
native  intelligence  —  either  bright 
people  with  quick  minds  or  sound 
people  with  clear  minds.  Better 
both.  It  may  seem  commonplace  to 
specify  this,  but  how  many  real  first 
rate  minds  have  you  in  your  depart¬ 
ment,  Can  they  think  problems 
through?  Do  they  give  you  con¬ 
structive  ideas?  Do  they  remember 
things  you  teach  them? 

(2)  They  must  lie  hard  workers, 
not  too  highbrow  to  do  the  routine 
work,  and  plenty  of  it.  A  good  test 
of  potential  material  is  whether  they 
can  do  routine  work  better  than 
those  who  never  expect  to  go  any 
further. 

(3)  They  must  be  thorough  in 
their  work. 

(4)  They  must  be  100  per  cent 
sincere  and  honest.  Absolute  hon¬ 
esty  must  lie  the  first  policy  of  store 
and  employee  alike. 

Be  as  careful  in  selecting  new 
people  as  in  looking  over  a  pros- 
jiective  son-in-law  or  daughter-in- 
law.  Make  every  effort,  by  use  of 
tests  and  by  investigation  of  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  to  make  sure  that 
each  jierson  selected  is  the  best  avail¬ 
able  person  tor  your  needs. 

Rejieated  trial  in  almost  ever>'  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store  has  proven 
that  good  personality  and  selling 
ability  should  be  given  much  more 
weight  in  the  selection  of  a  person 
than  previous  experience.  We  all 
know  how  quickly  a  bright  individ¬ 
ual  grasps  the  details  of  a  new  de¬ 
partment.  In  many  cases  new  people 
who  have  never  sold  before,  but  who 
possess  natural  selling  ability,  have 
within  two  or  three  months  been 
near  the  top  of  the  department  in 
sales. 

Good  appearance  and  politeness 
are  important,  but  be  cautious  about 
finding  nothing  else.  Remember  to 
look  for  the  very’  best  when  employ¬ 
ing  people  even  for  ordinary  tasks. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  that.  Avoid  selecting 
(Continued  on  page  790) 
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Wall  Paper  Departments 
Profitable 


TrHK  purpose  of  this  survey  by 
the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division  was  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  increased  interest  by  custo- 
nK-rs  in  the  better  grades  of  wall- 
jiajier  tliat  some  stores  believe  is 
developing. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  retail  sales  of  wall  i)ai)er  during 
1931  were  api)roximately  $40,000,- 
000.  If  this  is  correct,  dejartment 
stores  may  find  it  a  profitable  field 
to  investigate. 

With  the  ensemble  idea  taking 
hold  of  the  public  at  the  present 
time,  wall  paper  lends  itself  more 
easily  than  other  wall  coverings  to 
the  working  out  of  color  schemes 
in  rooms,  and  may  become  a  neces¬ 
sary  auxiliary  to  home  furnishings 
department. 

Departments  Profitable 

This  study  has  revealed  some  very 
interesting  information,  proliably 
the  most  surprising  being  that  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  stores  having  such  de¬ 
partments  report  them  to  profit¬ 
able  and  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  wallpajier  in  department 
stores. 

The  questions,  and  a  summary  of 
the  answers  received  to  our  quest¬ 
ionnaire,  are  given  below : 

1  (a) — In  what  department  does 
your  store  carry  wallpaper!' 

In  over  70  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reporting,  wallj)aj)er  is  l>eing  car¬ 
ried  as  a  separate  department,  and. 
in  the  remaining  stores  carrying 
wallpaper,  practically  all  of  them 
have  it  in  connection  with  paints. 

An  interesting  point  here  is  that 
the  profitableness  of  walliiaper  did 
not  seem  to  l)e  directly  affected — 
whether  or  not  it  was  in  a  separate 
department  or  not. 

1  (b) — Is  the  department  cnvned 
or  leased  and,  if  leased,  is  it  a  chain 
organizationf  If  a  chain,  to  what 
extent  do  your  stylists  or  your  mer¬ 
chandising  people  influence  the  line 
shenenP 

Only  23  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  were  owned,  i.e.  operated  by 
the  stores  themselves.  Of  the  77 


jK-r  cent  departments  on  a  leased 
l)asis.  fully  90  per  cent  were  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  chain  organization.  This 
was  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
stores  reporting. 

The  replies  were  practically 
unanimous  in  saying  that  the  stores’ 
stvlist<  t)r  own  merchandising  jieople 
have  very  little,  if  any,  influence  on 
the  line  of  papers  show’n.  The  stores 
usually  check  the  merchandise  of 
the  lea.sed  departments,  to  be  sure  it 
is  in  keeping  with  their  own  mer- 
rhandisirg  ]x>licies. 

2.  Do  you  beliez'e  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  in  department 
stores  for  wall  paper  P 

Of  all  the  stores  reporting  only 
8  per  cent  thought  there  was  no  in¬ 
creased  demand,  and  these  were  all 
store-owned  departments.  All  of  the 
leased  departments  reported  that 
they  were  experiencing  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand. 

3.  Has  your  carrying  of  wall¬ 
paper  so  far  been  considered  profit¬ 
able? 

75  per  cent  reported  “yes”. 

10  per  cent  reported  “fairly  so”. 

15  |)er  cent  “not  at  present”  or 
“no”. 

From  a  profits  standpoint,  there 
was  no  apparent  difference  as  to 
whether  the  department  was  Ijeing 
o|)erated  by  the  store  as  an  owned 


department  or  by  a  lessee,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  lessee  was  a  single  unit  oper¬ 
ator  or  a  chain  organization. 

Those  departments  selling  the 
lower  priced  papers  were  more 
often  in  the  “no”  profit  list  than 
the  others,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  just  as  profitable  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  in  the  lower  as 
in  the  medium  and  better  price 
ranges.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
a  store  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
certain  patterns  did  not  seem  to  ma¬ 
terially  influence  the  profitableness 
of  the  department.  The  conclusion 
must  lie  reached  that  the  success  of 
the  dej)artment  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  personal  efficiency 
of  those  operating  it. 

Methods  of  Selling 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  sell 
from : 

(a)  samples 

(b)  open  stock 

The  better  grades,  starting  at  75 
cents  a  roll,  are  usually  sold  from 
samples,  although  there  were  some 
papers  being  sold  from  open  stock 
at  75  cents  and  over  for  a  single 
roll.  However,  the  sales  from  open 
stock  are  fully  90  j>er  cent  of  the 
total  sales  and  fall  in  the  price 
range  of  10  cents  to  75  cents  a  roll. 

This  is  a  very  important  point  to 
consider  in  determining  the  invest- 
nient  required  to  open  up  a  wall- 
japer  department. 

5.  State  the  best  selling  price 
line  of:  (a)  samples,  (b)  paper 
sold?  ' 

The  prices  of  samples  carried 
ranged  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  for 
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a  single  roll.  In  stores  carrying  the 
better  qualities  of  papers,  the  prices 
ranged  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  roll, 
while  in  those  stores  handling  the 
medium  grades  the  prices  were 
usually  Ijetween  50  cents  and  75 
cents.  In  all  cases  the  samples 
shown  were  for  the  better  grades 
only. 

'1  he  volume  business  was  done  in 
the  10  cent  to  35  cent  price  range, 
with  prices  such  as.  10  cents,  15 
cents  and  25  cents  predominating. 

6.  Do  you  have  exclusive  sellnuj 
rights  to  papers  carried  by  you,  or 
do  other  dealers  iti  the  city  carry 
the  same  stock  and  patterns/ 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reported  that  they  had  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  the  papers  carried  in 
stock,  and  then  only  when  the  stores 
confined  themselves  to  the  better 
grades. 

The  majority  of  the  stores  said 
that  none  of  their  patterns  were 
exclusive,  and  this  seems  to  lie  the 
rule  for  the  papers  selling  at  75 
cents  a  roll  or  under.  Of  the  high¬ 
est  priced  i)a])ers,  there  was  a  great¬ 
er  tendency  to  give  the  dealer  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  certain  |)atterns. 

No  direct  relationship  lietween 
the  profitableness  of  the  department 
and  the  question  of  exclusive  pat¬ 
terns  could  be  established  from  the 
replies  received. 

Paper  Hanging 

7.  Please  describe  briefly  your 
method  of  arranging  for  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  paper  sold  by  you. 

48  i)er  cent  of  the  stores  have  their 
own  staff  of  jiajxT  hangers,  44  jier 


cent  have  arrangements  with  inde- 
ixndent  hangers,  and  7  per  cent 
made  no  arrangements  at  all  for 
hanging  the  paper  sold,  and,  of  the 
others,  one  store  requires  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  have  a  charge  account  or 
to  make  other  arrangements  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  lal)or  as  soon  as 
the  job  is  finished. 

Methods  of  Payment 

The  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
charge  to  be  made  for  pajxr  hang¬ 
ing  varied  considerably  among  the 
stores  who  have  their  own  staffs  of 
workmen.  The  rate  charged  by 
most  of  the  stores  depends  upon 
the  grade  of  paper  used  and  the 
hangers  are  paid  on  a  piece  basis. 
In  other  stores,  the  men  are  paid  a 
flat  salary  and  the  customer  is 
charged  on  a  straight  time  basis.  In 
one  store,  the  customer  selects  the 
paper  and  an  estimate  is  given  for 
the  complete  wallpaper  and  labor 
.sale  in  total  amount  only. 

Stores  that  do  not  employ  their 
own  hangers  usually  have  a  list  of 
reliable  men  they  can  recommend 
for  the  work,  but  the  customers 
must  do  their  own  supervising  of 
the  work.  Some  stores  will  go  so 
far  as  to  arrange  the  interview  with 
the  hangers,  but  do  not  carry  on  the 
negotiations  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 

From  a  profit  standpoint,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference 
between  the  methods  in  use. 

Ensemble  Promotions 

8.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  tea//- 
papcr  department  increases  sales  of 
merchandise  in  your  rug,  curtain, 
furniture,  and  upholstery  depart¬ 


ments,  also  to  your  contract  depart¬ 
ments,  through  the  ensemble  idea/ 

A  .large  majority  of  the  replies 
stated. they  did  not  believe  that  liav- 
ing  a  wallpaper  department  had  in¬ 
creased  the  sales  of  merchandise  in 
these  other  departments.  Ten  jxr 
cent  of  the  stores  stated  definitely 
that  it  had  not. 

The  reasons  given  were  that  lie- 
cause  of  the  location  in  the  store  of 
the  different  departments  and  indi¬ 
vidual  store  organizations,  jxirticu- 
larly  in  the  case  of  leased  depart¬ 
ments.  the  other  departments  re¬ 
ceived  little,  if  any,  increase  in  their 
sales  through  the  wallpaper  depart¬ 
ment. 

9.  If  you  do  not  have  a  nail  pa  per 
department : 

(a)  Are  you  considering  in¬ 
stalling  one? 

(b)  Have  you  ever  carried 
one? 

(c)  If  so,  why  was  it  discon¬ 
tinued? 

While  there  is  no  particular  trend 
towards  a  large  scale  opening  of 
such  departments,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  interest,  particularly  among  the 
larger  stores,  to  operate  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  style  basis  in  the  medium 
price  ranges.  In  this  connection,  at¬ 
tention  may  again  be  called  to  the 
almost  unanimous  report  from 
stores  now  carrying  wailpajicr  that 
the  demand  is  increasing. 

Good  Margin  of  Profit 

Considering  that  there  is  a  good 
margin  of  profit  in  the  medium  and 
better  grades,  and  that  the  capital 
investment  is  comparatively  small, 
or  none  at  all  in  the  case  of  leased 
departments,  unless  for  fixtures, 
stores  might  derive  some  additional 
revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  round 
out  their  home  furnishings  group, 
by  adding  such  a  department. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  stores 
have  at  some  time  or  another  carried 
wallpaper  and  discontinued  the  de¬ 
partment.  Among  the  reasons  given, 
the  principal  one  is  “Complaints  on 
Workmanship’’  and  the  labor 
problems  attending  the  work.  With 
the  better  grades  of  paper  being  car¬ 
ried  and  paper  sold  on  a  fashion  and 
quality  basis,  a  charge  sufficient  to 
warrant  better  workmanship  seems 
to  have  eliminated  many  of  such 
complaints. 
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Planning  For  The  Holidays 

Questions  a  Buyer  Should  Consider 

By  A  Merchandising  Executive 


N1C\'ER  has  there  been  such  a 
need  for  careful  preparation 
and  cautious  advance  planning 
for  the  holiday  season — not  only 
must  the  buyer  make  his  program, 
but  he  must  be  ready  to  change  it 
rapidly  as  conditions  alter,  so  that 
whatever  happens  within  the  next 
sixty  days  the  situation  has  l)een 
provided  for. 

Will  prices  continue  to  rise? 
Will  there  l)e  a  scarcity  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  Or  after  this  seasonal 
upturn,  will  prices  recede  again? 
VVill  the  projects  announced  within 
recent  months  help  the  employment 
situation  and  increase  consumer 
confidence  and  buying  power,  or 
will  there  l)e  restricted  purchasing? 

Do  Preliminary  Market 
Research  Now 

No  one  is  in  a  position  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty  wbat  the 
turn  of  events  will  be  l)etween  now 
and  the  beginning  of  the  “Christ-/ 
mas  rush.”  But  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  offer  this  difficulty  in 
forecasting  as  an  excuse  if  actual 
events  find  you  either  over-bought, 
or  inadequately  stocked,  and  unable 
to  replenish  stocks  satisfactorily. 
At  this  time,  it  is  wise  to  scour 
the  market  for  any  jjarticularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  buys,  at  the  same  time 
locating  the  regular  merchandise 
you  consider  most  desirable  and 
making  careful  inquiry  concerning 
possible  arrangements  for  reorders 
if  the  original  commitments  should 
be  sold  out. 

Not  only  is  there  uncertainty  as 
to  trends  of  commodity  prices  and 
of  consumer  purchasing,  vagaries 
of  fashion  can  also  introduce  new 
elements  l)etween  now  and  the 
height  of  the  holiday  season. 

In  analyzing  the  present  situation, 
in  departments  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  most  frequently  pro¬ 
moted  for  holiday  gifts,  we  find  that 
the  situation  is  far  from  static. 

For  instance,  the  new  high  neck¬ 
line  has  changed  the  situation  in  the 
jewelry  department.  Necklaces  can¬ 
not  be  worn  as  well  with  some  of 
the  new  styles  and  so  the  demand 
shifts  to  clips,  bracelets  and  ear¬ 
rings.  Will  this  trend  continue  or 
by  Thanksgiving  will  a  new  neck¬ 
line  have  gained  ascendency? 


At  the  present  time  novelty  neck¬ 
wear  is  proving  an  imiK)rtant  item. 
By  Deceml)er,  when  heavy  w’raps 
are  worn,  will  the  demand  still  l)e  as 
strong  or  will  the  interest  have 
shifted  to  scarfs? 

Prices  in  perfumes  have  held  up 
better  than  those  in  many  lines,  and 


due  to  strong  promotions  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  they  should  be  a 
good  item — but  the  trend  of  events 
in  the  next  few  weeks  will  have  a 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  appears  a  summary  of 
market  conditions  at  the  time  this 
issue  goes  to  press.  But,  so  rapid 
are  the  fluctuations  in  commodity 
prices,  and  so  complex  are  the 
causes  underlying  these  changes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an 
eagle  eye  and  an  open  mind,  for 
what  is  true  today  may  be  altered 
by  the  time  you  read  this. 


decided  influence  upon  the  volume 
of  demand  for  such  a  distinctly  lux¬ 
ury  article. 

Sales  of  underwear  and  hosiery 
are  off  at  the  present  time.  Basing 
commitments  upon  present  condi¬ 
tions,  orders  would  be  curtailed  and 
yet,  with  the  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  practical  gifts,  such  a  course 
might  result  in  a  loss  of  potential 
volume. 


Especial  care  is  being  taken  this 
year  in  orders  of  novelties,  which 
cannot  be  carried  in  regular  st(x:k 
if  they  should  fail  to  move  during 
the  holiday  season.  But  here  again, 
too  great  caution  may  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom.  Originality  in  a 
small  gift,  in  the  eyes  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  may  l)e  the  saving  virtue, 
in  cases  where  it  is  inq^ssible  to 
si)end  as  much  for  presents  as  in 
past  years.  Greater  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  merchandise 
stocked  is  in  good  taste  and  W’ill  l)e 
useful  or  distinctive. 

In  men’s  wear  departments,  neck¬ 
wear  is  particularly  good  at  the 
pre.sent  time  and  buyers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  cover  their  needs  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  order  to  be 
able  to  l)e  sure  of  adequate  stocks. 

Necessary  to  Question 

Setting  up  a  row  of  question 
marks  may  seem  a  discouraging  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  it  is  the  only  wise  course 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  to¬ 
day.  Stores  are  buying  cautiously 
and  primarily  only  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  needs.  Buying  plans  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  being  based,  in  the  majority 
N()f  cases,  on  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  below  their  1931  purchase  al¬ 
lowances.  Many  merchandise  ex¬ 
ecutives.  however,  believe  that,  if 
present  business  improvements  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail,  a  flood  of  buying 
is  likely  to  develop  during  October. 
For  the  present  they  are  still  some¬ 
what  hesitant  about  placing  orders 
for  the  Christmas  period,  although 
they  are  generally  much  more  con¬ 
fident  regarding  the  outlook  than 
was  the  case  two  months  ago. 

Study  Customer  Preferences 

An  early  start  on  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions  is  being  planned  by  the 
larger  stores  and  some  customers 
are  already  beginning  their  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping.  An  inkling  of  the 
trend  in  consumer  preferences  can 
be  gained  by  the  purchases  of  these 
forehanded  shoppers.  When  custo¬ 
mers  buy  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  a  special  item  with  the  remark 
that  they  will  be  put  aside  for 
Christmas  gifts,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
make  sure  that  this  item  will  be 
available  later  in  the  season.  Sales¬ 
people  should  be  instructed  to  make 
careful  record  of  such  items  and 
they  should  be  reported  at  the  in¬ 
formal  meetings  of  the  buyer  and 
his  salesforce,  held  to  discuss  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department.  Want 
slips  also  become  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  and  should  be  carefully  studied, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  sales  are 
not  being  lost. 
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Resume  of  September  Business 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Merchandise  Managers’  Dknsion 

Editor's  Note:  This  report  is  a  digest  of  the  statements  issued  by  lead¬ 
ing  business  and  market  analyists,  and  must  be  considered  a  statement  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  facts  as  to  business  trends  and  commodity  prices. 


SENTIMENT  regarding  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
is  improved,  and  remains  cau¬ 
tiously  optimistic.  The  past  month 
has  brought  further  indications  of 
progress  in  the  recovery  from  the 
business  depression.  The  higher 
level  of  activity  by  business,  as  a 
whole,  during  the  last  thirty  or  sixty 
da>'s  is  being  held,  and  further  im¬ 
provement  is  apparent  in  a  number 
of  directions.  But  a  sudden  revival 
in  trade  and  industry  is  not  expected 
to  take  place,  as  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  an  increase  in  productive 
activity  that  will  put  any  substantial 
proportion  of  the.  unemployed  back 
to  work  this  winter,  nor  of  a  suffic¬ 
ient  rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  restore  the  buying  power  of 
the  farmer.  Farm  prices  have  in¬ 
creased  13  per  cent  from  their  low 
point,  and  the  rise  in  cotton  prices 
has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
better  tone  of  commodity  prices. 

Conditions  in  the  wholesale  mer¬ 
chandise  markets  will  require  buyers 
to  follow  closely  the  current  trends 
of  commodity  prices  and  of  general 
business  developments.  Missing  im¬ 
portant  merchandise  information  to¬ 
day  is  risky — ^to  volume  and  to 
profits;  particularly  now  that  the 
season  of  the  largest  retail  business 
is  at  hand  and  retailers  throughout 
the  country  are  unusually  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  course  of  consumer 
demand  during  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Indexes  of  Business  Activity 

Whether  the  improvement  that 
has  so  far  been  made  in  business  is 
of  greater  or  less  than  seasonal  pro¬ 
portion  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
financial  community  has  as  yet  been 
unable  to  agree.  The  most  encour¬ 
aging  features  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  are  that  there  has  been  a  defin¬ 
ite  improvement  while,  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  the  Autumn 
brought  with  it  not  a  pick-up  in 
trade  but  an  acceleration  of  the  de¬ 
scent  into  business  stagnation,  and, 
second,  the  length  of  time  these  im¬ 
provements  in  industrial  and  finan¬ 
cial  activities  have  been  sustained 
this  year. 

“Among  the  favorable  factors. 


car  loadings  remain  most  outstand¬ 
ing.  They  continue  to  run  at  seas¬ 
onal  or  a  little  better,  and  provide 
the  most  jwsitive  evidence  we  have 
for  optimism,  and  are  the  only 
blanket  index  of  business  conditions 
which  shows  a  better  than  seasonal 
improvement  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  a  row,”  declares  the  New 
York  Times.  Car  loadings  for  the 
month  of  September,  which  reflect 
conditions  in  the  light  as  well  as  the 
heavy  industries,  have  been  running 
about  20  per  cent  under  the  1931 
level.  Last  year  loadings  declined 
about  four  points  during  the  month, 
whereas,  this  year,  they  increased 
that  much. 

Other  signs  of  improvement,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  are  seen  in  enlarged  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  small  manufac¬ 
turers.  Dun’s  Review  claims, 
“Scattered  reports  show  many  small 
industries  adding  labor  and  increas¬ 
ing  working  schedules,  particularly 
in  textile,  shoe,  clothing,  rubber, 
furniture.  china,  and  pottery 
branches.” 

The  steel  industry  is  now  said  to 
be  operating  at  18  per  cent  of  capac¬ 
ity,  a  gain  of  about  5  points  for  the 
month  of  September.  This  is  a 
rather  discouragingly  slow  advance 
in  the  steel  schedules,  as  compared 
with  the  predictions  that  were  made 
in  August  and  early  September  that 
the  industry  would  be  operating  at 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  capacity  before 
the  end  of  October.  Nevertheless, 
the  gain  of  5  points  compares  rather 
well  with  the  decline  of  several 
points  during  September  of  last 
year,  and  the  gain  shown  for  the 
week  ended  October  first  of  this 
year  w'as  the  fifth  consecutive  week¬ 
ly  rise  reported.  The  index  now 
stands  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
week  ended  June  4. 

While  the  building  trade  has  not 
improved  to  any  extent  during  the 
last  few  months,  general  conditions 
are  somewhat  better.  It  appears 
that  the  total  contract  volume  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  will  not  be  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  second 
quarter,  whereas,  ordinarily,  there 


is  a  seasonal  reduction.  The  decline 
in  non-residential  construction  dur¬ 
ing  September,  as  compared  with 
August,  was  offset  by  a  more  than 
seasonal  increase  in  residential 
building  and  in  public  works  and 
utilities  contracts.  A  more  cheerful 
feeling  is  in  evidence  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  than  at  this  period  a  year 
ago.  Lumber  sales  continue  to  show 
a  tendency  to  increase. 

The  Financial  Situation 

Financial  developments  in  the 
month  of  September  were  favorable 
in  some  respects,  particularly  in  that 
they  reflected  a  return  of  more  con¬ 
fident  feeling  regarding  the  banking 
situation,  although  bank  clearings 
do  not  show  the  normal  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  and  remain  a  dark  spot  on 
the  general  picture. 

The  state  of  our  Federal  finances 
is  receiving  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  financial  circles,  however, 
and,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  “Almost  every  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  business  outlook, 
sooner  or  later,  gets  around  to  an 
appraisal  of  this  situation.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  persons  it 
is  the  factor  upon  which  depends, 
I^erhaps  more  than  upon  any  other 
thing,  the  course  of  business  in  the 
United  States  the  next  several 
months.” 

The  Government  ended  the  first 
quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  which  be¬ 
gins  on  July  first,  with  a  deficit  of 
$401,947,000,  having  spent  $839,- 
098,000  and  collected  $437,151,000. 

The  new  Federal  taxes  are  not 
producing  the  revenue  expected  and, 
“Not  only  is  the  budget  of  our 
National  Government  not  balanced, 
but  it  is  more  off  balance  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  operating  defii- 
cit  of  the  Government  was  $18,000,- 
000  larger  than  it  was  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  or  $389,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $371,- 
000,000.  This  $389,000,000  deficit 
covers  only  our  ordinary  budget. 
The  yield  from  the  new  taxes  has 
fallen  58  per  cent  below  Treasury 
estimates  up  to  the  close  of  August. 
Should  this  non-productivity  of  the 
new  imposts  continue.  Congress  at 
its  coming  session  will  again  consid¬ 
er  new  means  of  revenue,”  asserts 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Stock  prices  declined  about  3  per 
cent  during  September  after  having 
established  a  new  high  mark  for  the 
upswing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  For  the  full  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  average  was  50.8,  com¬ 
paring  with  46.8  for  .August.  32.1 
for  July,  and  72.3  for  September, 
1931. 
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Commodity  Prices 

The  Sliced  and  extent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  may  he  judged  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  recovery 
of  commodity  prices.  Recent  week¬ 
ly  changes  in  prices,  and  compari¬ 
sons  with  price  averages  at  the  end 
of  several  preceding  months  and  a 
year  ago,  as  supplied  by  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
follow : 

Oct.  1.  1932  . 59.0 

Sept.  24,  1932  . 59.6 

Sept.  10.  1932  .  60.9 

Aug.  27.  1932  . 59.8 

)ulv  30.  1932  . 56.9 

‘lune  25,  1932  . 56.7 

Mav  28.  1932  (low)  ....55.7 

Ma'r.  26,  1932  . 58.2 

Dec.  26.  1931  . 61.8 

Oct.  31,  1931  . 64.8 

Oct.  3,  1931  . 64.8 

The  trend  shown  in  the  above  in¬ 
dex  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  price  index  averages  reported  by 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
University,  which  are : 


Oct.  1  . 62.2 

.Sept.  24  .  62.4 

Sept.  17 . 62.9 

Sept.  10 . 63.2 

Se])t.  3 . 62.5 


The  reports  reflect  the  reaction 
during  the  month  in  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  important  farm  staples. 
The  price  of  cotton,  particularly, 
has  suffered  a  severe  reaction  from 
prices  of  a  month  ago.  Hogs  are 
also  lower,  while  wheat  and  cattle 
have  held  their  ground,  and  wool. 


the  decline  has  not  yet  run  its  full 
course,  but  that  the  rate  of  monthly 
declines  from  now  on  will  be  small 
a»id  advances  may  l)e  expected  in 
some  of  the  items. 

Retail  Stocks 

Stocks  of  merchandise  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  August,  at  retail  val¬ 
uations,  continued  to  show  a  pro- 
pressive  decline  from  a  year  ago. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the 
decline  of  stocks  compared  with  the 
sales  in  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
District  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
jjortant  departments : 


Cautious  on  Trade  Rise 

Retail  executives  are  still  cau¬ 
tious  regarding  the  significance  of 
the  improvement  which  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  retail  sales  during  the  month 
just  closed.  We  read  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

“The  better  showing  was  hailed 
with  considerable  gratification,  but 
the  executives  decline,  as  yet,  to 
figure  that  the  tide  of  trade  has  de¬ 
finitely  turned  for  the  better.  They 
incline  to  the  view  that  the  spurt 
represents  the  seasonal  imijetus  to 
buy  New  Fall  merchandise,  parti¬ 


Net  sales 
percentage  change 
August  1932 
compared  with 
August  1931 

Stock  on  hand 
percentage  change 
August  Z\,  1932 
compared  with 
August  31, 1931 

Toilet  articles  and  drugs . 

-h  3.4 

+  1.6 

Woolen  goods . 

-1-  0.2 

—29.1 

Hosiery . 

—  7.6 

—40.3 

Men’s  furnishings . 

—  8.4 

—26.9 

Men’s  and  Boys’  wear  . 

—  9.0 

—22.8 

Women’s  ready-to-wear  accessories 

—11.3 

—30.9 

Silks  and  velvets . 

—13.4 

—26.8 

Cotton  goods . 

—13.5 

—26.4 

Toys  and  sporting  goods 

—14.6 

—20.1 

Shoes  . 

—14.9 

—22.9 

Books  and  stationerv  . 

—15.9 

—26.9 

Luggage  and  other  leather  goods 

—16.0 

—33.2 

Linens  and  handkerchiefs . 

—16.7 

—24.4 

Home  furnishings . 

—17.6 

—25.1 

Silverware  and  jewelrv . 

—20.3 

—15.9 

Furniture 

_ 94  9 

—32.5 

Women’s  and  Misses’  ready-to-w'ear 

—27.4 

—41.5 

Musical  instruments  and  radio.  .  .  . 

—57.5 

—32.2 

Miscellaneous  . 

—  8.6 

—31.6 

Department  Stores — Total  . 

—16.3 

—24.3 

.Apparel  Stores — Total 

—22.0 

—27.5 

eggs  and  butter  have  advanced  fur¬ 
ther.  “So  long  as  prices  of  farm 
products  will  bring  the  producer 
but  little  more  than  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  goods  that  he  could 
obtain  Ijefore  1914,  the  basis  for 
business  recovery  is  unsatisfactory 
and  the  situation  remains  the  most 
serious  maladusjtment  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation,”  says  the  October 
bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 

Changes  in  the  New  York  prices 
of  textiles  during  the  month,  and 
the  comparison  with  last  year,  are 
as  follows : 


Retail  prices  are  showing  a  much 
slower  rate  of  decline  in  the  past 
few  months  than  they  have  since 
1931.  according  to  the  Fairchild  in¬ 
dex.  The  report  would  indicate  that 


Department  store  sales  have  been 
fairly  favorable  in  comparison  with 
last  year.  Although  the  seasonal 
gain  is  not  large,  it  gives  evidence 
that  consumers  are  buying  seasonal 
merchandise  more  freely.  Reports 
mention  that  wearing  apparel  has 
had  the  most  demand.  Good  Fall 
weather  in  many  localities  has  help¬ 
ed  buying  of  these  lines.  Dry  goods 
and  house  furnishings  and  shoes 
have  also  been  in  fair  demand. 
While  the  trend  to  better-grade 
goods  continues  to  be  noted  in  many 
sections,  Bradstreet’s  Review  ob¬ 
serves  that  there  are  a  considerable 


number  of  complaints  of  the  low 
public  purchasing  power,  and  in 
many  cities  “sales”  of  fall  goods  are 
already  being  instituted  to  overcome 
this  resistance. 


cularly  women’s  apparel,  which  was 
stimulated  by  weather  during  much 
of  the  month  that  was  cooler  than 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

“The  consensus  of  local  retail 
trade  heads  was  that  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  from  which  to  appraise  prob¬ 
able  retail  trade  this  Fall  will  be 
obtained  by  the  second  or  third  week 
of  this  month.  It  was  added  that 
inital  buying  does  not  tell  the  story, 
but  that  the  results  depend  more  on 
the  purchasing  of  additional  mer¬ 
chandise  by  consumers  during  the 
course  of  the  season. 

“Should  retail  trade  not  hold  its 
gains,  several  executives  pointed  out 
that  the  recent  rise  in  prices  of  tex¬ 
tiles  and  other  lines  might  be  re¬ 
versed.” 

The  Textle  Market 
The  September  textile  market,  as 
a  whole,  closed  firm  and  on  higher 
price  levels  than  at  the  opening. 
“The  volume  of  business  done  was 
not  as  great  as  in  August  in  most 
divisions  of  the  trade.  The  sales 
of  finished  goods  were  relatively 
(Continued  on  page  823) 


Oct.  1 

Scht.  1 

Last 

Textiles 

1932 

1932 

rear 

Cotton,  Middl’g,  Galveston 

6.90 

8.10 

5.40 

Print  cloths,  38^  inch 

4 

4-vfi 

W  ool.  territory  fine,  Boston 

.48—  .50 

.44 —  .45 

.61—  .62 

Silk,  crack,  double  extra 

1.80—1.85 

1.92J^— 2.02^ 

2.35—2.40 

Burlap,  \0y2  oz.  40  inch 

4.75 

4.70 

4.60 
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Fashion  Without  Consumer  Quality 

Now  Unfashionable  For  Everybody 

More  often  than  we  liked  to  hear  it  in  the  post,  store- 
owners  remarked  that  "customers  don't  care  anything 
about  the  serviceability  of  merchandise  so  long  as  it  is 
fashion-right."  Those  retailers  had  their  way  because  they 
controlled  stores  at  the  time. 

Recent  events  in  retail  circles  have  upset  the  order  of 
things — and  also  the  retail  policy  that  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  in  buying  a  new  red  dress  rather  than  in  wearing 
it.  At  last,  retailers  have  realized  that  quality  is  no 
better  than  its  consumer  wearing  properties. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  value  placed  on  mer¬ 
chandise  when  the  buyer  is  ordering  it  and  when  the 
store  is  advertising  it  to  customers.  Retailing  needs  a 
campaign  in  connection  with  "'emphasis  on  quality"  to 
induce  buyers  to  actually  buy  quality  merchandise  for 
quality  promotion  in  the  current  trading  up  movement. 

There  is  actually  a  quality  famine  in  first  quality  goods. 

This  Bureau  is  anxious  to  serve  any  store  organization 
sincerely  determined  to  buy  only  first  quality  merchandise. 


Know  Merchandise  By  Tests 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Complete  Bridal  Service 

Proves  Profitable  at  Slattery’s 


Boston  Store  Developes  Storewide  Plan 


AS  the  result  of  intensive  study 
of  the  consumer’s  wedding 
problems  and  also  from  the 
gratifying  success  we  already  have 
had  in  developing  wedding  business, 
we  recently  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  enabling  us  to  supply 
every  detail  of  wedding  rerpiire- 
nients.  ( )ur  connections  now  have 
lietn  completed  so  that  the  pros- 
jiective  bride,  if  she  so  desires,  can 
(leiJend  uj)on  us  for  the  entire  wed¬ 
ding  and  for  expert  advice  regard¬ 
ing  all  the  problems  involved,  and 
at  a  total  cost  much  less  than  prob¬ 
ably  would  lie  incurred  if  she  were 
to  buy  from  many  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  When  we  say  we  siqiply 
everything,  we  mean  just  that — all  [ 
the  wearing  aiiparel  from  veil  to 
shoes,  all  the  bridesmaid’s  dresses 
and  jiresents,  also  the  entire  honey¬ 
moon  wardrolie  and  accessories  are 
supplied  in  our  ow’ii  store. 

Helpful  Service  and  Advice 
Available 

Hut  this,  of  course,  is  only  part 
of  the  bridal  problems  in  which 
honest,  unbia.sed  advice  and  help  is 
needed.  There  are  questions  of 
wedding  decorations,  arranging  fin" 
music,  engravitig  of  invitations  and 
announcements,  travel  plans  for  the 
honeyni(K)n.  and  even  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  new  home.  .Ml  these 
things  must  l)e  attended  to.  In  all, 
there  is  an  ojqKjrtunity  for  heli)ful 
advice  and  service  —  supi)lementing 
the  individual  desires  of  the  bridal 
couple  with  the  help  of  an  e.xpert 
trained  in  the  handling  of  tliese 
IKirticular  matters. 

I'o  render  such  service,  we  have 
retained  a  woman  of  unusual  apti¬ 
tude  and  wisdom.  Her  home  in  the 
City  is  itself  fitted  as  an  ideal  home 
for  a  newly  married  young  couple. 
Her  services  are  free  to  our  custo¬ 
mers  and  her  home  is  o])en  at  all 
times.  1  ho.sc  who  come  to  her  for 
advice  are  received  in  the  midst  of 
such  t.'isteful,  yet  not  extravagant 
surroundings,  that  they  immediately 
realize  the  advantage  of  using  her 
advice.  .She  shows  the  customer 


more  than  merchandise — ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions.  fashion  notes,  means  of 
securing  desired  effects  without  ex¬ 
travagant  cost.  She  will  accompany 
the  bride  on  her  shopping  tour  with¬ 
out  charge.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
the  finest  and  most  complete  pre¬ 
sentation  of  bridal  attire,  it  is  only 
natural  that  most  of  their  buying 
is  done  in  our  store.  The  same  ad¬ 
viser  also  has  made  a  studv  of  the 


various  florists,  and  having  selected 
the  most  satisfactory  one  is  likewise 
retained  by  him  for  her  services. 
She  has  found  the  liest  suppliers  of 
furniture  and  home  decorations ;  the 
most  alert  and  accommodating  travel 
agency,  the  l)est  established  real 
estate  office.  All  these  help  to  sujj- 
ix>rt  the  very  real  and  helpful  ser¬ 
vice  which  she  renders. 

In  retuni,  also,  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  radio  talk  which  is  given 
once  each  week  by  the  adviser,  on 
the  subject  of  wedding  preparations. 
The  radio  address  is  truly  helpful 
to  the  prosj)ective  bride.  It  is  built 
of  practical,  helpful  suggestions  that 
at  once  establish  the  confidence  of 
the  customer  and  create  a  desire  to 
trade  with  the  store  that  does  its 
selling  through  such  real  money 
saving  service. 

Many  Other  Sales  Follow 

Inside  our  store  we  likewise  give 
every  attention  to  the  prospective 
bride.  Not  only  do  we  see  to  it 
that  our  stock  of  appropriate  mer¬ 
chandise  is  complete,  but  we  make 
it  a  jx>int  to  have  all  the  latest  and 
best  fashions — in  fact,  to  live  up  to 
the  reputation  we  have  gained  of 
being  the  headcpiarters  in  Boston  of 
wedding  apparel.  We  have  found 
that  supi)lying  the  wedding  gown  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  recjuire- 
ment.  There  must  l)e  the  brides¬ 
maids’  dresses  to  match  the  color 
scheme  of  the  wedding;  then  too 
the  bride  must  have  suitable  going 
away  apparel — at  least  one  or  two 
gcKxl  traveling  suits,  dinner  gowns, 
sjxirt  clothes,  hats,  shoes,  under¬ 
clothing.  handbags  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  and  even  the  bride’s  mother 
and  sisters  must  buy  new  clothes 
for  the  wedding.  It  is  far  easier 
for  the  customer  to  buy  all  these 
things  in  one  store,  provided  the 
store  has  properly  anticipated  her 
needs  with  quality  merchandise, 
reasonably  priced  and  presented  in 
its  entire  relationship  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  occasion.  Certainly 
there  is  every  reason  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  store  to  study  and  build  its 
bridal  business. 
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The  Small  Store  Welcomes  Santa 

Practical  Suggestions  For  Attractive  Displays 


IN  setting  up  Christmas  displays, 
try  and  visualize  the  entire  store 
as  you  want  it  to  appear.  What 
have  you  to  trim?  Windows — 
pillars,  ledges,  cases  and  the  toy 
department.  Choose  a  color  scheme 
— such  as  green  and  white,  blue 
and  white — or  add  silver  to  the 
combinations. 

Creating  an  attractive  holiday 
atmosphere  does  not  necessarily 
mean  spending  large  sums  of  money. 
A  little  ingenuity  and  time  spent 
on  this  work  will  often  transform 
an  entire  store. 


An  Effective  Scheme  of  Decoration 

A  simple  but  effective  scheme  of 
decoration,  consists  of  four  panels 
placed  alxiut  each  jiillar.  These 
are  made  of  beaver  board  and  cost 
aVjout  30  cents  a  panel.  Simple  cut¬ 
outs  such  as  evergreen  trees,  holly 
and  other  Christmas  motifs  can  be 
used,  perhaps  with  Christmas  greet¬ 
ings  in  cutout  letters  on  one  side. 
Almost  the  same  effect  can  be  gain¬ 
ed  if  every  other  pillar  is  so  decor¬ 
ated. 

Red  jKJsters  with  merchandise 
tacked  on,  placed  on  the  ledges,  add 


to  the  holiday  atmosphere  and  if 
the  items  are  carefully  chosen,  are 
an  effective  method  of  promoting 
sales.  One  poster  can  show  “(jifts 
for  Mother”  another  “Gifts  for 
Father”  and  etc.,  thus  assisting  the 
shopper  who  is  casting  about  for 
suggestions. 

Effective  show  case  <lecorations 
can  be  made  from  large  white 
blotters  or  from  dull  surfaced  canl- 
Iniard.  Cut  a  stencil  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  spray  of  holly  and  use  green 
blotting  paper  for  these  sprays, 
w'hich  are  laid  upon  the  white  sur¬ 
face.  These  are  easy  to  change  if 
any  of  them  become  soiled  or  torn. 

'  Window  Displays 

To  harmonize  with  these  interior 
decorations,  a  window  background 
of  white  panels  can  be  installed  at 


No  organization  should  feel  that 
it  cannot  afford  to  decorate  the 
store  this  Christmas — this  is  the 
very  year  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
every  floor  as  enticing  as  possible. 
However,  thought  and  effort  can 
very  often  take  the  place  of  any 
lavish  e.xpenditure  of  money.  The 
decorations  described  here  are  all 
simple  and  can  be  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  the  regular  salesforce, 
during  morning  hours,  if  the  display 
department  is  not  large  enough  to 
handle  all  of  the  work. 


Pillars — Panels  on  four  (4)  sides  of 
pillars  pointed  white.  Cutouts  of  wreaths, 
trees,  poinsettas,  etc.,  on  tivo  sides  with 
the  store's  Christmas  slogan  or  message 
on  remaining  two. 


Window' — a  panel  40"  x  60" 
of  bearer  board  on  1"  .v  2" 
frame  coi'ered  with  white 
duz'etyn  or  painted  a  flat 
w’hite  to  act  as  a  background 
— a  band  of  silver  or  red 
about  12  inches  from  the 
top.  The  message  can  be 
painted  on  the  panel  or  cut¬ 
out  letters  can  be  used — or 
a  cutout  wreath  as  shown  at 
the  right.  Two  3  foot  cutout 
Christmas  trees  placed  in 
each  comer  of  the  window 
carry  the  Christmas  atmos¬ 
phere  throughout. 


the  beginning  of  the  holiday  season. 
Alx)ut  6^  feet  from  the  floor  place 
a  border  of  green  Christmas  trees 
about  10  inches  high  and.  in  the 
center  of  the  background  paint  a 
conventional  wreath  with  a  Christ¬ 
mas  message  in  the  center.  A  foot 
from  the  bottom  of  the  panel  run 
a  red  border.  This  background  can 
be  used  throughout  the  season, 
thus  permitting  frequent  changes 
in  the  display  without  a  great  ex- 
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l)enditure  of  time  and  effort.  It  is  the  display  tables  witli  red  cloth 

more  important  to  show  a  wide  adds  to  the  holiday  atmcjsphere  and 

variety  of  items  than  it  is  to  make  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the 
an  elaborate  display,  which  has  to  disidays. 
l)e  kept  in  the  window  for  some  time 
to  justify  the  exj^ense  involved. 

The  Toy  Department 

Special  emphasis  should,  of 
course,  be  jjlaced  upon  the  decor¬ 
ations  for  the  toy  department,  since 
it  not  only  accounts  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  percentajje  of  the  volume  but 
attracts  many  customers  to  the  store 
who  will  purchase  other  merchan- 
di.se. 

Panels  similar  to  those  in  the 
window  can  be  used  effectively.  De¬ 
corate  the  posts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  department  with  colored  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  toys.  These  can  he  made  by  If  a  more  elaborate  toy  depart- 
usinji  a  pantaf^raph  and  traciiif^  out-  ment  plan  is  desired,  an  interestini^ 

lines  fnmi  any  toy  catalo<fue  upon  possibility  is  a  (linjjer  Bread  Boy 

colored  paper.  motif.  (In  each  jjost.  show  the  boy 

C'overin}^  the  tops  and  sides  of  jjlayinji;  with  a  different  toy.  On 


jjosters  on  the  ledges  or  on  wall 
l)anels,  boys  at  play  also  can  he  de¬ 
picted.  These  can  be  pantagraphed 
from  children’s  bcKjks  and  cut  out 
of  ginger  color  paper. 

-X.  bjcal  baker  (or  the  bakery  de- 
])artment  of  your  store)  might  give 
out  ginger  bread  boys  with  the 
bakery's  name  on  the  back  or  on 
an  envekjpe  containing  the  cake. 

The  posts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
department  can  be  covered,  giving 
■■he  effect  of  a  ginger  bread  house, 
if  this  does  not  cut  off  too  much 
light. 

Many  Possible  Themes 

Similar  use  can  be  made  of  a 
variety  of  characters  from  Mother 
( loose,  children’s  fables  and  even 
present  day  comics.  Pantagraphed 
decorations  on  the  posts,  wall 
posters,  .souvenirs  to  give  out  to  the 
children,  etc.,  can  be  worked  out 
inex])ensively  for  any  desired  theme. 


LcJi/i's — Coiiihiiiiiu;  display  of 
merchandise  with  decorations. 


.Accessories  are  very  important  at  holiday 
time.  IVreaths  in  each  window  tie  this 
series  of  displays  together,  giving  a 
unified  effect. 


The  light  backgrounds  in  this  series  of 
holiday  windows  from  James  McCreery 
&  Company,  \'cw  York,  were  put  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  remained 
until  after  Christmas,  permitting  frequent 
changes  of  the  merchandise  displays. 
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Holiday  Displays 


The  first  question  to  be  decided 
in  planning  holiday  displays  for 
your  store,  is — shall  we  buy 
senii-j)ermanent  decorations  and 
keep  them  for  use  another  year,  or 
shall  we  buy  cheaper  materials,  dis¬ 
carding  them  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

If  you  lielieve  that  novelty  is  less 
important  than  a  general  atmosphere 
of  Christmas  cheer — a  pleasing 
Ijackground  with  the  merchandise 
itself  featured  as  the  focal  point  of 
interest — it  is  b«st  to  follow  the 
first  course. 

If,  however,  you  wish  for  some¬ 
thing  distinctly  novel,  something 
which  will  .set  all  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  talking  alxiut  the  display 
“stunt.”  durability  is  not  so  import¬ 
ant.  Something  which  gives  the 
effect  and  can  be  discarded  after  the 
holidays,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Semi-Permanent  Decorations 

If  artificial  holly  and  similar 
semi-permanent  decorations  are  pur¬ 
chased,  the  cost  can  l)e  prorated 
over  at  least  two  years,  making  it 
possible  to  buy  a  better  quality 
without  exceeding  your  budget.  As 
new  decorations  are  needed  for  the 
first  floor,  the  older  materials  can  be 
used  on  the  floors  above,  until  the 
fire  proof  solution  with  which  the 
manufacturers  spray  the  decora¬ 
tions  has  worn  off,  making  them  a 
fire  hazard. 

Such  decorations  can  l)e  put  up 
during  a  single  night.  When  the 
salespeople  leave  in  the  evening  the 
main  floor  offers  its  customary 
apjjearance.  The  next  morning  they 


should  find  holiday  decorations  on 
pillars,  ledges  and  showcases.  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
if  new,  inexperienced  recruits  have 
to  be  drafted  for  the  holiday  season. 
Stores  which  are  doing  an  efficient 
display  job  have  thoroughly  trained 
staffs  which  ( perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  volunteer  vacations  during  the 
summer  months)  they  have  kept  to¬ 
gether  throughout  the  year  so  that, 
when  the  holiday  rush  liegins,  each 
one  knows  exactly  what  is  expected 
of  him  and  can  go  ahead  without 
constant  supervision. 

Avoid  Moving  Departments 

Much  confusion  can  be  avoided 
if  your  dejiartments  have  lieen  laid 
out  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
move  them  for  the  holiday  season. 


Stores  which  have  studied  this  prob¬ 
lem  have  found  it  possible  to  place 
departments  which  will  be  expianded 
at  this-  time  near  others  which  can 
contract  and  give  them  the  neccs- 
saty-  space.  Not  only  does  moving 
complicate  the  work  of  the  display 
staff  and  the  .salesforce,  customers 
are  saved  much  annoyance  if  they 
do  not  have  to  go  scouting  about  in 
quest  of  a  department  that  has  been 
moved  from  its  familiar  location. 

Less  Tax  on  the  Imagination 

Although  in  many  respects  the 
holiday  season  is  the  most  difficult 
j)eriod  of  the  year,  for  the  display 
department,  which  must  always 
work  under  pressure  and  at  ungodly 
hours,  the  season  offers  some  com- 
I)ensating  advantages.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  display  director  to 
wrack  his  brain  to  find  excuses  for 
assembling  merchandise  for  window 
or  interior  jiromotions.  The  holiday 
gift  idea  supplies  the  underlying 
motif. 


1 


Simple  backgrounds,  put  in  at  the 
iK-ginning  of  the  season,  can  remain 
throughout  the  holidays,  jiermitting 
the  frequent  changes  necessarv  to 
accommodate  all  the  departments 
which  are  clamoring  for  window 
s|)ace.  (A  display  manager  should 
have  an  invisible  cloak  to  wear 
while  going  through  the  store,  for 
every  buyer  seems  to  be  lying  in 
wait  with  a  tale  of  some  marvelous 
l)uy  which  simply  must  be  dis- 
l^layed. )  In  the  "good  old  days"  as 
many  as  three  windows  at  a  time 
used  to  be  devoted  to  displaying 
such  an  item  as  neckties,  even 
though  the  assortment  was  relative¬ 
ly  limited.  Today,  the  demand  for 
s])ace  is  so  insistent  that  each  re¬ 
quest  must  be  carefully  weighed  in 
the  light  of  the  customer  interest 
and  “news"  value  of  the  display. 
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Accessor  IKS  arc  l)ein^  actively  promoted  at  the 
l)resent  time  l)y  most  of  the  stores,  and  their  im- 
|M»rtance  in  the  merchandising'  picture  will  increase 
as  the  holidays  a])])roach. 

'I'here  will  he  another  showing'  hy  handbag  manufac¬ 
turers  early  in  Xovemher.  hut  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  any  distinctly  new  trends  will  ajipear.  Promising 
innovatiotis.  if  any  manufacturer  has  them  up  his  sleeve, 
will  he  kept  for  the  s])ring  season,  instead  of  l)eing 
launched  when  there  is  so  little  time  left  to  exploit 
them  adetpiately. 

Bags 

Suede,  calfskin.  i)in  seal,  alligator  and  lizard 
are  all  to  he  found  in  a  variety  of  interesting  treat¬ 
ments.  The  imi)ortance  of  reptile  is  further  illustrated 
by  an  increasing  use  of  frog  for  sjxjrts  lags.  Combin¬ 
ations  of  suede  and  lizard  are  also  iK)pular  siH)rtswear 
numl)ers. 

As  was  shown  at  the  Fall  Fashion  Presentation,  cloth 
bags  that  match  the  suit  or  coat  or  the  fur  on  the  collar, 
help  to  make  an  effective  ensemble.  Rihl)ed  felt  is  a 
fabric  with  which  some  distinctly  smart  effects  are 
achieved. 

Metal  trims  are  to  Ik;  seen  on  lM>th  the  poi)ular  priced 
and  the  more  expensive  street  hags.  The  sketch  on  this 
page  shows  a  metal  placjne  trim  on  a  hag  im|X)rted  by 
Harry  Roth.  A  cigarette  case  in  the  side  of  a  bag  is 


a  ixjpular  novelty.  The  sketch  shows  one  with  the 
mirror  raised  to  disclose  the  contents  of  the  case.  This 
is  proving  a  good  gift  item  in  lx)th  black  and  brown 
leathers.  The  metal  cloth  l)elt  hag  from  Nat  Lewis 
is  now  l)eing  shown  on  the  Avenue.  The  corner  treat¬ 
ment  of  metal  disks  illustrated  l)elow,  is  also  interesting. 

For  evening,  seed  iiearl  Isigs  and  a  variety  of  novelty 
l)ead  numl)er.s  afford  the  touch  of  glitter  which  fashion 
demands. 

Suede  and  velvet  dress  l)ags  adorned  with  rhine¬ 
stones.  jade  or  inarcasite  are  shown  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  shajies  and.  with  velvet  such  an  important 
dress  fabric  this  season,  they  can  l)e  used  lx)th  for  the 
street  with  afternexm  costumes  and  for  more  formal 
evening  wear. 

I^ce  and  seetl  ix;arls  are  lx;ing  combined  in  hand¬ 
some  patterns.  Hand^iainted  l)ags  and  ix*tit  jx)int  are 
lK;ing  promoted  hy  a  numljer  of  stores  and  are  colorful 
enough  to  harmonize  with  a  variety  of  gowns. 

A  (juilted  silk  l)ag  with  a  carved  amber  frame,  re¬ 
cently  shown  on  the  Avenue,  is  in  tune  with  the  jxjpu- 
larity  of  amlier  l)eads,  which  are  now  l)eing  shown  in 
profusion. 

Jewelry 

Interest  in  costume  jew’elry  is  indicated  hy  the  ex- 
])ansion  of  this  de|)artment  in  a  numlx;r  of  stores. 

New  materials  are  constantly  l)eing  used — it  .seems 
as  tho  cement  paving  is  alxmt  the  only  thing  left  to  try. 
Heavy  brass  links,  hands  of  aluminum,  highly  polished 
woo<| — whole  disjday  ca.ses  of  bracelets  of  the.se  ma¬ 
terials  are  being  shown.  Worn  with  elaborate  costumes 
they  are  grotescpie,  but  with  wcxilen  dresses  and  with 
knitted  sweaters  they  are  lx)th  appropriate  and  effect¬ 
ive.  Hroad  gold  bracelets  and  I)ands  of  gold  colored 
metals  are  ixiinilar  for  afternoon  costumes. 

The  high  neckline  makes  it  imjxjssihle  to  wear  neck¬ 
laces  with  many  of  the  newer  dresses — hence  the  em- 
])hasis  on  bracelets.  Clii)s  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  de¬ 
signs  replace  l)eads.  furnishing  the  desired  touch  of 
glitter,  and  breaking  the  severity  of  the  long  shoulder 
line. 

White  metal  bracelets  with  matching  clips  are  fre- 
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Crccii  Kemp  Chctron 
Tzvecd  is  used  for  this  five 
piece  ensemble,  a  tailored 
skirt,  a  fitted  jacket  with  a 
half  belt  across  the  back,  a 
three-quarter  length  s^eag- 
ger  coat  with  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  green  and  yellow 
checked  scarf,  and  a  hat  of 
the  hoced  triinnied  7i’ith  the 
same  checked  material  as 
the  scarf. — Lonsdale  Sports- 
clothes  Styled  by  ll'tn. 
Bloom.  Fabrics  by  Ameri¬ 
can  U’oolen  Company. 


quently  shown.  These  bracelets  also  are  wider  than  in  Reproductions  of  Victorian  styles — using  rubies, 
past  seasons  and  they  are  worn  one  above  the  other,  garnets,  and  sapphires  lavishly — are  being  promoted,  to 

until  the  forearm  is  almost  encased.  accompany  the  revival  of  Victorian  costumes. 

Pearl  beads  are  shown  in  all  price  ranges  and  much  Rings  with  large  settings  of  an  almost  infinite  variety 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  multiple  of  semi-precious  stones,  are  much  in  evidence, 
strands.  Handsome  combinations  of  pearls  and  brilli-  Earrings  are  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
ants  are  shown  for  evening  wear.  Multiple  strands  of  although  long  glittering  ty|)es  with  diamonds  or  brilli- 

beads  are  also  shown  in  a  wide  range  of  colors,  par-  ants,  to  match  chokers  and  elalwrately  designed  white 

ticularly  in  reddish  brown  tones  and  green.  gold  necklaces,  are  shown  for  evening  wear. 
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Fur  Terminology 


for  the  Customer 


WITH  tlie  upprcKich  of  the 
actual  fur  Iniyiny  season,  fur 
(lepartnients  and  fur  trimmed 
cloth  coat  departments  in  most  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  ])reparing  for  a  period 
of  exactinjj  selling,  involving  a 
knowledge  of  correct  terminology 
and  (»f  the  wearing  cpialities  of  furs. 

Mrs.  W'antafur,  no  doubt,  as  in 
other  years,  will  ask  a  lot  of  cpies- 
tions  which  many  sales  jjeople  may 
find  c.xtremely  difficult  to  answer, 
concerning  fur  articles  she  is  buying 
or  the  fur  trimming  on  cloth  coats. 
The  fear  of  losing  a  sale  sometimes 
causes  a  sales  person  to  remain 
silent  when,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
store  as  well  as  the  customer,  she 
should  have  spoken  up  frankly, 
giving  the  required  information,  if 
she  had  it,  as  to  what  sort  of  service 
the  customer  may  reasonably  expect 
from  certain  kinds  of  delicate  furs, 
sold  purely  for  their  lieauty  and 
style  rather  than  for  their  wearing 
qualities. 

Wrong  Impression 

At  other  times  such  information 
relative  to  fur  articles,  even  though 
frankly  given  by  a  salesperson  ver¬ 
bally,  is  misunderstood  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  takes  away  with  her  the  gar¬ 
ment  and  the  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  durability  of  the  fur  article 
she  purchased.  Such  cases  often  re¬ 
sult  in  a  return  of  the  garment  i)art- 
ly  worn,  by  a  resentful  customer 
who  insists  that  the  coat  l)e  accejited 
for  credit,  since  it  has  not  worn  as 
well  as  she  thinks  she  had  been  told 
she  could  e.xpect  it  to. 

There  have  l)een  many  such  cases 
in  the  past;  so  many  in  fact  that 
retail  stores  today  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  i)ossible  to  see  that  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  furs  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  customer  before  the 
sale,  leaving  nothing  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  salesperson  to  impart 
from  her  own  knowledge  or  the 
customer  to  remember  or  misunder¬ 
stand. 

One  way  of  getting  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  hands  of  customers 
with  no  chance  of  misunderstanding, 
IS  the  use  of  descriptive  tags  on  fur 
jjarments  and  fur  trimmed  cloth 


garments.  If  the  fur  is  a  i)erish- 
able  pelt,  offered  mainly  for  its 
l)eauty  and  style,  the  tag  conveys  this 
frank  information.  Where  reason¬ 
able  wear  may  be  exjiected,  the  tag 
also  plainh'  states  it.  In  the  instance 
of  delicate,  stylish  pelts,  the  custo¬ 
mer  knows  that  she  must  take  gootl 
care  of  her  garment  if  she  expects 
service,  while  in  the  case  of  a  utility 
pelt  she  knows  it  will  wear  well. 

In  other  seasons  many  stores  have 
worked  out  their  own  terminology. 
As  a  result,  these  de.scriptions  have 
not  always  agreed.  Therefore,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  pre- 
])are  uniform  wording  for  tags  of 
this  nature,  a  committee  of  fur  ex- 
I)erts  met  within  the  month  and  drew 
up  terms  and  descriptions  for  such 
furs  as  will  lie  in  vogue  for  the 
1932-33  fur  season.  The  committee 
consisted  of : 

Harry  Hinn,  Chairman,  fur  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  .Arnold  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co. 

John  F.  Morris,  fur  merchandise 
manager.  Franklin  Simon  & 
Co. 

Joel  Isaacs,  fur  merchandise 
manager,  .Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp. 

Max  Bachrach,  fur  consultant 

The  descriptions  that  have  l)een 
compiled  are  printed  in  full  in  this 
issue  and  are  for  the  benefit  of 
memljers  who  may  desire  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  fur  articles  or  fur  trimmed  coats. 

It  was  further  suggested  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Geiods  .Associa¬ 
tion  by  a  number  of  meml)er  stores, 
who  in  past  sea.sons  have  used  a 
similar  tag  in  both  their  fur  and  fur 
trimmed  cloth  coat  departments,  that 
the  Association  have  a  supply  of 
these  tags  printed  for  re.sale  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores.  By  purchasing  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  one  store  would 
require,  the  Association  has  been 
given  the  lienefit  of  a  quantity  price 
and  as  a  result  have  on  hand  a 
limited  number  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  thousand  lots.  (Prices 
given  upon  request.) 


The  e.xact  size  of  the  tag  is 
jirinted  herewith  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  type  of  tag  under  discussion. 

/ - V 


READ! 


SUMMER  ERMINE 

This  is  the  same  pelt 
that  is  while  in  Winter. 

In  Summer  its  eolor 
changes  to  a  tawny  hrown, 
the  color  of  the  forest  it 
lives  in,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  detected  hy  trap¬ 
pers  or  other  animals. 

Being  shorter  haired,  it 
will  not  wear  quite  as 
well  as  Winter  Ermine. 

V  i 

The  copy  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  tag  reads : 

FUR  CARE 

The  service  a  fur  article  will  give  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  care  it  receives, 
it  is  essential  therefore  that  Rreater  care 
be  exercised  as  the  garment  gets  older. 

To  insure  reasonable  service,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  articles  of  fur : 

1.  .Always  be  hung  away  carefully 

2.  Never  be  kept  in  a  w’arm  closet 

3.  Be  protected  by  use  of  a  wet 
sponge  in  closet. 

t'cry  linf^ortant:  .All  articles  of  fur 
should  be  placed  in  our  cold  storage  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  arrives.  They 
should  be  cleaned  and  repaired  at  least 
once  a  season  by  our  expert  furriers. 
Furs  should  never  be  dry  cleaned. 
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The  information  to  l)e  found  on  BEAVERETTE 


FITCH 


the  set  of  tags,  follows: 


(rabbit) 


Fitch  usually  comes  from  Europe.  Cen- 


WOLF 

The  Wolf  is  found  nearly  all  over  the 
globe,  but  the  best  qualities  come  from 
the  northern  limits  of  North  America, 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Its  light  gray  color  permits  of  many 
different  shades  of  dye. 

Although  the  hair  is  coarse,  care  must 
be  used  or  it  will  break  off  and  shed. 

BEAVER 

The  oily  and  coarse  top  hairs  are 
plucked  out  as  the  under  fur  is  very 
silky  and  of  a  soft  brown  shading.  Con¬ 
siderable  dampness  may  cause  the  fur  to 
mat.  However,  glazing  by  our  experi¬ 
enced  furriers  will  straighten  the  fur  and 
freshen  its  appearance.  If  glazetl  at  least 
once  a  year,  preferably  when  stored  it 
will  always  look  well. 

Beaver  gives  very  good  wear. 

AUSTRALIAN  OPOSSUM 

The  better  peltries  are  of  a  silvery 
blue  gray  texture  closely  resembling  the 
color  of  the  rare  chinchilla.  The  fur  has 
a  rather  dense  peltage.  It  is  durable,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  mat.  Our  furriers  how¬ 
ever  easily  renew  its  appearance  by  comb¬ 
ing  and  reglazing. 

OTTER 

The  Otter  is  a  water-loving  animal 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
species  have  the  long  guard  hairs  pluck¬ 
ed  leaving  a  soft  downy  fur  like  the  un¬ 
dyed  Seal. 

Its  pelt  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  durable  furs. 

LAPIN 

(Processed  Rabbit) 


The  Rabbit  is  found  in  every  country 
of  the  globe.  Australia  however  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  many  millions  used 
annually  for  furs. 

They  are  dyed  many  shades  and  colors. 
Beavcrette  is  extremely  popular  because 
it  somewhat  resembles  real  beaver. 

Because  of  its  very  silky  quality  it 
usually  does  not  wear  well. 


tral  Asia,,  and  China.  The  pale  white 
pelts  come  from  sandy  or  desert  places. 
The  yellow  varieties  are  found  in  moist 
vicinities. 

The  long  black  top  hair  gives  it  a 
very  bright  appearance.  This  hair  is 
strong  and  protects  the  fur.  With  care 
it  will  wear  well. 


GENUINE  SEAL 
(Not  U.  S.  Government) 

Sealskins  come  also  from  the  Islands 
of  South  .\merica,  Japan.  Siberia,  and 
South  Africa. 

While  not  as  deep  and  lustrous  as  the 


STONE  and  BAUM  MARTEN 

The  European  cousin  of  the  Russian 
Sable  is  the  Marten.  Those  coming  from 
the  deeply  wooded  mountainous  regions 
are  silky  and  known  as  Baum  Marten. 

The  Stone  Martens  are  found  in  the 
valleys,  usually  around  stone  quarries 
and  rocky  places. 


They  are  very  durable,  and  wear  well 
if  friction  is  avoided. 


TROPICAL  SEAL 


The  young  Sea  Lion  from  Tropical 
South  .America  has  a  dark  brown  color. 
Its  flat  hairs  curl  naturally  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  moire  pattern.  Though  the  leather 
is  very  strong,  the  edges  will  not  wear 
well  and  the  hair  is  liable  to  break  where 
there  is  friction. 


SQUIRREL 


This  fleet  little  animal  is  found  in  all 
northern  countries.  The  skins  are  small 
and  are  reputed  for  their  flattering  beauty. 
Tlie  hairs  are  tender  and  silky,  accord- 
•n.trly  they  may  not  wear  well. 


RUSSIAN  ERMINE 


A  regal  fur  for  many  centuries.  The 
choicest  Ermines  come  from  the  coldest 
regions  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Though 
selected  for  beauty  and  fashion,  with 
care  it  wears  well  either  in  natural  white 
or  when  it  is  dyed.  It  should  be  cleaned 


only  by  our  Expert  furrier  methods. 


The  Rabbit  supplies  millions  of  peltries 
to  the  World’s  Fur  markets.  The  coarse 
hairs  are  taken  out  and  the  fur  sheared 
down,  it  is  then  dyed  in  many  fashionable 
shades. 

Although  not  durable,  with  reasonable 
care,  it  will  wear  well. 

PERSIAN  LAMB 

Bokhara,  .\fghanistan,  and  the  Persian 
plateau  prcxluce  most  of  these  peltries. 
Its  name  being  derived  from  the  early 
Persian  traders  who  brought  it  to  Europe. 
The  animals  are  black  when  born,  but 
turn  a  light  gray  in  color,  often  yellow¬ 
ish,  when  full  grown  into  sheep. 

.\n  ideal  fur  for  both  dress  and  utility 
yet  because  of  its  characteristic  dryness 
cannot  be  guaranteed  against  peeling  or 
cracking. 

TIBET 

Originally  named  after  the  goat  from 
the  .\siatic  plateau  of  Thibet.  Today 
many  of  these  goats  are  raised  in  northern 
China. 

The  fine  wooly  hairs  have  a  tendency  to 
curl  under  damp  conditions,  but  this  can 
be  straightened  out  again  by  our  fur¬ 
riers. 

It  is  quite  hardy  and  will  give  good 
service. 


.Alaska  Seal  it  is  nevertheless  genuinely 
the  same  specie  of  the  fur  seal  family. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  not  quite  as 
gocKl  as  the  .Alaska  Sealskin. 

NUTRIA 

The  islands  in  the  River  Plata  in  .Ar¬ 
gentine.  South  .America  pnxluce  most  of 
these  Beaver-like  nxlents.  The  peltries 
arc  plucked  of  their  long  hair,  leaving 
only  the  soft  brown  under  fur. 

This  is  shorter  haired  and  its  leather 
is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  beaver.  Should 
be  worn  more  carefully  than  beaver. 

FOX 

The  long,  lustrous  hairs  of  the  fox  fur 
are  matchless  for  their  tender,  silky  tex¬ 
ture,  but  due  to  their  softness  cannot  be 
expected  to  wear  well  and  may  shed. 

OCELET 

The  Ocelet  is  closely  related  to  the 
Jaguar  and  a  member  of  the  Leopard 
Family. 

It  is  found  in  Mexico.  Central  and 
South  America,  mostlv  in  the  junglelands. 

The  beautiful  spotted  pattern  makes  it 
an  excellent  sport  coat. 

Tho  the  skins,  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  leopard  family,  frequently  shed, 
nevertheless  they  usually  wear  well. 


JAP  WEASEL 

Jap  Weasel  is  a  close  cousin  to  the 
Jap  Mink.  The  best  species  come  from 
the  northern  mountainous  islands  of 
Japan. 

The  natural  color  is  drab  yellow.  They 
are  dyed  into  many  fashionable  shades. 

With  care  will  give  g(xjd  service. 

SOUTHERN  MUSKRAT 

Secured  from  a  small  but  numerous 
rodent  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  best  used  when  natural. 
Its  leather  is  very  strong  and  tho  the 
hairs  are  flat  they  are  durable  when  the 
pell  is  prime.  With  care  will  give  good 
service. 

NATURAL  MINK 

Mink  live  in  all  parts  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  world.  Best  specimens  are 
obtained  in  northern  part  of  North 
-America. 

Prtxiuces  a  very  strong  even  dense  top 
hair  that  is  silky  and  lustrous.  It  takes 
skilled  furrier  craftsmen  considerable 
time  to  work  these  pelts  into  the  long 
narrow  stripes  that  enhances  their  beauty. 

-An  aristocratic  and  serviceable  fur. 

(Continued  on  page  718) 
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THE  CONTROLLERS'  FORUM 

_  _  _  --  -  -  -  - ■ -  .  -  -  - 

Stock  Control  Problems  Solved 
Through  the  Engineer’s  Approach 


FR(  )M  an  engineer’s  ix)int  of 
view,  large  scale  merchandising 
as  exemplified  in  dejartment 
store  o])eration.  is  not  different 
from  manufacturing  production,  in 
which  the  purchased  goods  repre¬ 
sent  the  raw  material,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  store  service  to  its  custo¬ 
mers  is  the  conversion  process.  Its 
wastes  include  the  losses  involved 
in  merchandise  which  can  l)e  moved 
only  at  radical  markdowns,  and  the 
losses  incurred  in  lost  sales  when 
customers  leave  without  buying. 
Other  prevailing  wastes  are  due  to 
returns,  damaged  merchandise,  in¬ 
effective  sales  activity,  and  of 
course,  retarded  capital  turn-over, 
which  is.  in  reality,  a  by-product  of 
the  above  enumerated  wastes.  From 
the  engineer's  jx)int  of  view,  the 
prevention,  or  at  least  the  minimiz¬ 
ing  of  these  losses,  represents  a 
problem  of  waste  elimination,  in 
which  he  must  determine,  first,  the 
prime  causes  and  then  the  construc¬ 
tive  means  for  prevention.  The  en¬ 
gineering  method  is  to  look  for¬ 
ward.  and  not  backward.  He  aims 
at  a  definite  objective,  and  controls 
conditions  and  events  so  that  the 
desired  objective  is  achieved.  This 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  generally  adopted  in  mer¬ 
chandise  management,  in  which  past 
exj)ericnced  is  analyzed  to  find  the 
causes  of  today’s  conditions.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  engineering  method 
therefore  means  that  we  must  aban¬ 
don  the  conventional  accumulated 
deductions  and  ways  of  obtaining 
information,  and  strike  out  in  an 
entirely  new  direction. 

Importance  of  Time  Element 
If  we  follow  this  procedure,  we 
nwy  begin  by  classifying  merchan¬ 
dise,  as  usual,  into  two  distinct 
groups,  staple  and  style,  and  close 
analysis  reveals  that  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  Ixjtween  them  is  the  time 
element.  As  a  broad  generalization, 
every  staple  starts  out  as  a  style 
item,  and  it  is  fated  to  be  replaced, 
ultimately,  with  something  else.  The 
pnly  element  involved  is  time.  For 
instance,  in  the  measurement  of 
activity  in  a  specialty  shop  selling 
ultra  stylish  women’s  hats,  the  unit 


By  EUGENE  SZEPESI 
Management  Engineer 
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of  time  should  l)e  the  day  for  an 
injected  temporary  fad,  such  as  the 
Nun’s  collars  or  bibs  now  in  vogue, 
by  the  week  for  women’s  dresses, 
which  rapidly  fluctuate  in  style  and 
color  i)opularity,  for  men’s  clothing, 
the  month :  for  rugs,  furniture  and 
chinaware,  from  three  month  to  half 
a  year,  etc.  Time  is  the  outstanding 
element,  in  the  application  of  the 
jjreventative  principle  of  executive 
merchandise  control. 

Markdowns  from  lmproj)er 
Selection 

In  the  case  of  women’s  wearing 
apparel,  and  women’s  shoes,  and 
similar  merchandise,  highly  sensitive 
to  market  influences,  markdowns 
are  the  result,  primarily,  of  improp¬ 
er  selection  of  style,  material,  or 
color,  since  the  merchandise  has 
been  rejected  by  the  purchasing 
public,  the  only  significant  judge. 
A  markdown  may  therefore  lie  de¬ 
fined  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  time  rate  of 
change  of  favor,  regarding  style, 
color,  and  material.  A  markdown 
represents  also  a  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  l)etween  the  jnirchasing  and 
selling  jjersonnel,  and  is  an  express¬ 
ion  of  a  common  human  characteris¬ 
tic,  that  of  working  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  in  the  salesperson’s 
tendency  to  sell  the  latest  arrival  of 
goods,  or  to  carry  into  the  selling 
activity,  her  personal  favor  or  dis¬ 
favor  for  certain  colors,  styles,  and 
material.  This  psychological  short¬ 
coming  is,  of  course,  also  the  prime 
cause  of  incomplete  stocks  of  slow 
moving  merchandise.  Markdowns 
also  have  a  detrimental  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  on  the  customers,  and  im¬ 
mediately  create  an  antagonistic 
feeling  toward  the  prices  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  merchandise.  The  reduction  of 
markdowns  to  the  lowest  jxjssible 
minimum  would  therefore  help  in 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
price  factor,  which  has  caused 
greater  harm  to  profitable  operation 
than  any  other  element  during  the 
depression. 


Movement  of  Stock 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mark¬ 
down  and  sales  profit  problems, 
looms  the  movement  of  stock  prob¬ 
lem,  expressed  as  turnover  and  capi¬ 
tal  investment.  There  is  probably 
no  dejartment  store  in  .America  to¬ 
day,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  turn¬ 
over  of  its  departments.  An  analy¬ 
sis,  in  almost  any  of  our  large 
stores,  will  bring  to  the  surface  the 
disappointing  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  one  department  in  which  the 
turnover  could  not  be  increased  to 
a  considerable  degree,  if  the  means 
were  available  to  the  executives  to 
control  this  important  factor.  A 
twenty  jier  cent  reduction  of  the 
capital  investment  in  each  store, 
would  mean  the  equivalent  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  volume 
of  Imsiness,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  requirement  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  Many  stores  today  have  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  mechanism 
for  the  control  of  the  operations, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  detrimental 
factors  discussed.  But  the  evidence 
is  that  all  the  mechanisms  have 
failed  in  their  objectives.  This 
failure  is  not  due  to  lack  of  in¬ 
genuity,  but  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  these  “systems,”  con¬ 
scientiously  and  ingeniously  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  accumulation  of  in¬ 
formation.  have  not  provided  a 
perpetually  coordinated  picture  of 
the  conditions,  which  is  the  only 
way  an  executive  is  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  the  action  one 
element  has  on  all  the  others.  Once 
this  picture  is  obtained,  an  execu¬ 
tive  will  l)e  able  to  determine,  from 
the  coordinated  factors  of  today, 
the  future  procedure — what  he  has 
to  do  to  i)revent  an  undesirable  re¬ 
sult  tomorrow.  Balance  sheets,  sum¬ 
mary  results  of  activities,  and  even 
the  so-called  charts  of  progress, 
focus  the  attention  on  the  jarticular 
spot  of  the  activities,  without  the 
slightest  indication  as  to  what  the 
effect  will  l)e.  or  what  the  origina¬ 
ting  causes  are. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
women’s  dress  department  of  a 
store,  which  at  the  present  time 
{Continued  on  page  809) 
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What  Is  My  Trade  Doing 
Financially? 

By  ALEXANDER  WALL 

Secretary,  Robert  Morris  Associates 


Because  of  more  stringent  credit  conditions  prevailing,  stores  are  giving 
more  attention  to  balance  sheet  figures  and  ratios  than  formerly.  For 
this  reason  the  accompanying  article  is  published. 

The  Robert  Morris  Associates  is  an  organization  of  banks  and  bankers, 
represented  by  loaning  officers.  This  organization  has  developed  the  idea 
of  measuring  statement  strength  hy  the  use  of  the  proportion  idea. 

Through  an  arrangement  between  the  Robert  Morris  Associates  and 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  the  former  organization  will  make  individual 
statement  analyses  for  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  for  a  very  nominal 
sum,  rarely  over  $2.00.  These  analyses  will  cover  changes  occurring  in 
balance  sheets  of  the  past  few  years.  Interested  members  may  send  their 
balance  sheets  directly  to  the  Robert  Morris  Associates,  Lansdowne,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (mentioning  the  special  arrangement*  or  may  submit  them  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress  where  they  will  be  coded  to  conceal  their  source. 

H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 


For  many  years,  the  business 
cycle  has  been  a  headliner  in 
business  literature.  Economists 
have  waged  war  as  to  whether 
“over-production”  or  “under-con¬ 
sumption”  is  the  root  of  the  crisis 
and  depression  evil.  Every'  crisis 
and  its  aftermath  of  depression  has 
given  birth  to  a  host  of  opinions  on 
causes,  remedies  and  preventives. 
Each  new  crisis  seems  to  come  by 
a  new  road.  Broadly  these  are  com¬ 
panions  of  economic  dislocation. 

With  Or  Against  General  Trend? 

Without  arguing  with  any  school 
of  economics,  we  may  take  one 
broad  fact  from  all  of  this  data. 
Economic  movements  have  a  two¬ 
fold  aspect.  Any  industrialist  may 
note  the  financial  changes  in  the 
affairs  of  his  company  from  figure 
facts,  developed  by  his  accountants 
from  the  data  of  his  own  company. 
He  may  note  a  movement  in  the 
affairs  of  his  company  and  lielieve 
it  is  increasing  in  strength  so  as  to 
become  a  leader  in  his  trade.  This 
is  the  single  movement  of  one  unit 
in  a  trade  which  may  lie  with  or 
against  the  movement  trend  for  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  for  there  is  a  com¬ 
posite  trade  movement  resulting 
from  the  several  individual  move¬ 
ments.  There  may  lie  harmony 
between  these  movements  or  there 
may  be  discord.  Reliance  upon  the 
single  movement,  evidenced  by  the 
changes  in  the  figure  facts  of  a 
single  company,  may  be  dangerous 


without  a  knowledge  as  to  whether 
this  individual  movement  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  trade  movement. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  this  gen¬ 
eralization  may  be  e.xplained  better 
by  the  use  of  a  few  figures.  As  an 
example  we  will  use  as  data  the 
current  ratio  of  a  company  for 
three  years,  and  ])resent  it  in  tabu¬ 
lar  form. 


Current  Ratio 

Relation 

Actual 

to  Rirst  Vear 

First  Year  200% 

Second  Year  204% 

102% 

Third  Year  214% 

107% 

In  this  table,  starting  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  ratio  of  200  per  cent  (2  for 
1  in  older  methods  of  expression ) 
the  ratio  rises  twice  in  succession 
being  7  per  cent  above  parity  in  the 
third  year.  It  would  be  quite  rea¬ 
sonable  for  the  one  dimensional 
analyst  to  feel  that  the  company  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  liquidity. 

But  there  was  a  trade  trend  in 
this  industry.  The  common  denom¬ 
inator  or  reasonable  trade  current 
ratio  was  changing.  This  second 
(conomic  movement  injects  a  com¬ 
plication  too  frequently  lost  track  of 


by  business  analysts.  .Adding  this 
trade  trend  to  the  data  just  i)re- 
sented  makes  possible  another  tabu¬ 
lation.  For  the  moment  the  reader 
is  asky  to  accept  the  selected  trade 
ratio  as  reasonable.  .An  explanation 
of  the  actual  method  of  selection  will 
follow.  (See  Table  I) 

While  the  current  ratio  of  the 
conqtany  is  advancing  or  strengthen¬ 
ing,  the  movement  toward  an  in¬ 
crease  in  liquidity  by  the  trade  has 
l)etn  much  more  rapid  after  start¬ 
ing  on  a  higher  level. 

The  107  per  cent  of  jtarity  which 
the  current  ratio  in  the  third  year  of 
the  company  showed,  as  related  to 
the  first  year,  was  a  false  basis  of 
strength  or  confidence.  .A  careful 
study  of  twenty-eight  companies  in 
that  trade  had  resulted  in  a  current 
ratio  selection  of  310  j)er  cent  or 
$3.10  of  current  assets  for  each 
$1.00  of  current  debt.  The  company 
current  ratio  was  relatively  low  and 
this  relation  has  continued  to  de¬ 
cline.  When  one  bears  in  mind  that 
the  single  company  must  compete 
with  the  trade  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  trade  is  important. 

Net  Worth  and  Debt  Ratio 

The  single  company,  used  in  the 
preceding  tables,  had  $195.00  of  net 
worth  for  every  $100  of  debt  the 
first  year,  a  ratio  of  195  per  cent 
l)etween  net  worth  and  debt.  This 
ratio  rose  to  210  per  cent  the  second 
year  and  reacted  slightly  to  208  i)er 
cent  the  third  year.  But  the  general 
movement  was  upward. 


Table  II — Worth  to  Debt 


Actual 

Relation 

Ratio 

to  First  Year 

First  Year 

195% 

Second  Year 

210% 

107% 

Third  Year 

208% 

106% 

This  again,  for  the  same  coinjiany 
and  on  the  basis  of  its  own  facts, 
seems  to  indicate  an  increase  in 
strength.  On  the  basis  of  what  the 
trade  was  doing,  however,  the  record 
is  quite  different. 

From  the  standpoint  of  trade 
comparison,  the  company  is  rela¬ 
tively  weak  in  capital  structure  and 
is  relying  too  greatly  upon  debt  for 
f)perating  capital. 


Table  I — Current  Ratio 


Comf>any 

Actual 

Trade 

1  'sual 

Company  Relation 
to  Trade 

First  Year 

200% 

310% 

64%  of  parity 

Second  \  ear 

204% 

340% 

60%  of  parity 

Third  Year 

214% 

390% 

55%  of  parity 
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Table  III — Worth  to  Debt 


Com/'any 

Actual 

Trade 

Usual 

Com{<any  Relation 
to  t  rade 

First  Year  • 

195% 

240% 

81  %  of  parity 

.si-cond  Year 

210% 

340% 

62%  of  parity 

Tliird  Year 

208% 

430% 

48%  of  parity 

Ill  the  first  year  the  debts  of  the 
ciiinpany  used  as  a  basis  of  discus¬ 
sion  were  33.02  jier  cent  of  its  total 
assets.  The  third  year  they  were 
31.34  iier  cent.  Therefore  the  third 
year  debt  was  only  94  jier  cent  of 
the  first  year.  At  first  j'lance  this 
seems  like  quite  an  improvement.  It 
looks  at  least  6  i^er  cent  better  as 
lotif(  as  study  is  confined  to  the  com- 
jiany  itself.  But  take  the  trade  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  year  the 
debts  were  25.98  iier  cent  of  the 
assets  and  in  the  third  year  they 
were  14.60  per  cent.  In  other  words 
the  debts  of  the  trade  were  only 
56  per  cent  as  heavy,  relatively,  the 
third  year  as  the  first  year.  The 
company’s  improvement  has  not  be¬ 
gun  to  keep  pace  with  the  trade. 

Let  us  take  several  ratios  from  a 
series  of  studies  of  deiiartment 
stores,  e.xpressing  these  ratios  in 
percentages. 


Current  Ratio 
% 

Sales-Mdse.  Ratio 
% 

1917 

247 

412 

1918 

280 

443 

1919 

233 

546 

1920 

275 

613 

1921 

286 

694 

1922 

lf>7 

476 

1923 

275 

497 

1924 

279 

442 

1925 

275 

545 

1926 

280 

515 

1927 

310 

565 

1928 

300 

570 

1929 

305 

f)00 

1930 

300 

575 

1931 

300 

605 

Data  such  as  that  discussed  is 
something  that  can  be  developed  by 


The  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  made  public  a  ruling 
which  affects  individuals,  part¬ 
nerships,  and  corporations  which 
have  filed  their  tax  returns  for  a 
fiscal  period  ending  in  1932,  and 
have  paid  taxes  in  accordance  with 
the  1928  Revenue  Act.  The  new 
requirement  calls  for  a  supplemental 
return  which  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  October  15,  1932.  This  sup¬ 
plemental  form  applies  the  higher 
rates  according  to  the  1932  Re¬ 
venue  Act  on  income  accruing  dur¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  the  fiscal  period 
falling  in  1932.  The  ruling  fur- 


ai)plying  certain  statistical  methods 
to  accumulated  data.  The  process 
can  Ijest  be  described  by  steps. 

1.  .Accumulate  as  many  statements 
of  contemporary  data  within  one 
trade  as  possible. 

2.  Combine  these  into  a  trade  state¬ 
ment. 

3.  .As  the  size  of  this  trade  state¬ 
ment  precludes  its  easy  use  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  percentage  common 
size  statement. 

4.  Compute  for  each  statement  in 
the  experience  such  proportions 
as  may  be  proper  by  which  to 
measure  strength  or  progress. 

5.  .Arrange  this  data  on  a  mode 
sheet  so  that  both  mode,  median, 
upper  and  lower  quartiles  may 
be  noted. 

6.  By  use  of  these  elements,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  straight  arithme¬ 
tic  ratio  from  the  combined  trade 
statement,  it  is  possible  to  select 
reasonable  pro]X)rtions  for  any 
trade  by  which  to  measure  or 
judge  the  proixirtions  of  a  single 
company'. 

No  one  can  longer  say  that  his 
business  can  stand  alone,  aloof  and 
apart  from  his  competitors. 

To  go  ahead  upon  deductions 
from  internal  data  alone  is  to  go 
ahead  blindly  and  often  danger¬ 
ously. 

Any  business  e.xecutive  should  be 
interested  in  the  figure  facts  of  his 
industry,  especially  those  that  may 
be  used  to  test  his  credit. 


ther  states  that  all  individuals  and 
partnerships  having  an  annual  ac¬ 
counting  jjeriod  which  ends  on  or 
Ijefore  June  3C)th,  and  who  are  not 
required  to  make  a  return  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Re¬ 
venue  Act  of  1928  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1932,  but  who  are 
required  to  make  a  return  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  the  new  Revenue 
Act,  shall  make  a  revised  return  on 
or  before  October  15,  1932. 

Taxes  shown  to  be  due  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  revised  rates  may 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  this  re¬ 
vised  form  or  in  installments,  pro¬ 


vided  all  installments  due  on  or  be¬ 
fore  October  15,  1932  shall  lie  paid 
not  later  than  this  date.  (T.  D.  No. 
350.) 

There  have  just  been  made  public, 
instructions  relative  to  the  making 
of  separate  or  consolidated  returns 
by  an  affiliated  group  for  the  taxable 
year  1932  and  subsequent  taxable 
years.  Briefly,  these  instructions 
may  l)e  interpreted  to  mean  the  cor- 
I)orations  having  fiscal  years  ending 
in  1932  and  which  filed  during  1932 
tax  returns,  either  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  basis  or  a  consolidated  basis 
are  held  to  have  elected  the  basis, 
either  individual  or  consolidated, 
upon  which  they  will  file  their  re¬ 
turns  for  future  years.  If  a  change 
is  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  permission  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  unless  a  corporation 
(other  than  one  created  or  organ¬ 
ized  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  affiliated  group)  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  group  during 
such  subsequent  taxable  year,  or 
unless  one  or  more  provisions  of 
such  regulations  (141  [b]  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932)  which  have 
been  previously  consented  to  have 
been  amended.  (I.  T.  2639.) 

The  official  ruling,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  below : 

(T.  D.  4350) 

INCOME  TAX 

Revised  Income  Tax  Returns  to  Be  Made 

For  Fiscal  Years  Ended  in  1932 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  o  f  Commissioner  o  f 
Internal  Revenue,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
To  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue 
AND  Others  Concerned  : 

Revised  forms  prescribed  for  use  in 
making  returns  of  income  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  fiscal  years 
ending  in  1932  are  available  in  the  offices 
of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Individual  Income  Tax  Return 
Form  1640  FY 
Corporation  Income  Tax  Re¬ 
turn  Form  1120  A 

Partnership  Return  of  Income 
Form  1065  A 

As  used  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932, 
the  term  “partnership”  includes  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  group,  pool,  joint  venture,  or 
other  unincorporated  organization, 
through  or  by  means  of  which  any  busi¬ 
ness.  financi^  operation,  or  venture  is 
carried  on,  and  which  is  not.  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  a  trust  or  estate, 
or  a  corporation.  Such  organizations 
shall  in  making  a  return  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1932  make  such  return 
on  the  revised  Form  1065  A  prescribed 
for  use  by  partnerships. 

-■Vny  individual,  corporation,  or  part¬ 
nership  which  has  heretofore  made  a  re¬ 
turn  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  for 
a  fiscal  year  ended  in  1932  and  computed 
the  tax  on  such  return  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  and  not  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  (or 
{Continued  on  f>age  824) 
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Using  Our  Freight  Biil  Auditing  Service 

A  FEW  OF  THE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  STORES  THAT  ARE  USERS 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Tn(iianaix)lis,  Ind. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 

/  Boggs  &  Buhl.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Co..  Minneaptdis,  Minn. 

Dulin  &  Martin  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

G.  Fox  &  Company.  Hartford.  Conn. 

William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona.  Pa. 

Gilmore  Bros.  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Hager  Brothers.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

S.  Kami  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  G.  Kline  Brothers,  New  York  City 
Kresge  Dept.  Store.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Lansburgh  Bros.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
The  May  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 

McCreerv  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Idell’s,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

J.  F.  Stempfer  &  Co.,  DubiKjue,  Iowa 
William  Taylor  Sons  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  charge  for  this  service  is  40%  of  the  amount  of  overcharges  collected  for 
the  store.  Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  he  obtained  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  auditing  company  is  50%  and  in  many  instances  there  is  an  additional 


charge  known  as  a  “retainer  fee.’ 


Send  your  freight  bills  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Scanlon,  Auditor,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  1608  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Traffic  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through 
Acts  of  Dishonesty 

By  A.  P.  LANGE 

This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  discussions  on  insurance  sub¬ 
jects  by  Mr.  Lamjc,  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Buyers 
.{ssociation  of  San  Francisco  and  in  chareje  of  Insurance 
for  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lange  has  had  many 
years  of  insurance  e.vperience  and  speaks  authoritatively  on 
these  timely  insurance  subjects  u'hieh  should  be  interesting 
to  ci’ery  hore  insurance  e.xecutive.  Another  article  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


Insurance  a  s  designated 
above  includes  coverages  com¬ 
monly  known  as — 

1.  Fidelity  Bonds 

2.  Burglary,  Theft  and  Robbery 
Insurance 

3.  Commercial  Forgery  Insurance 

4.  Fiduciary  Bonds 

Of  these,  the  first  two  are  con¬ 
ceded  necessary  for  the  jirotection 
of  modern  business,  the  third  is 
generally  deemed  advisable  and  the 
fourth  is  a  legal  reriuirement. 

First  in  im^iortance  and  interest 
and  therefore  the  first  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  presentation  is  the 
coverage  known  as 

Fidelity  Bonds 

in  which  the  Insurance  Company 
issuing  the  Ixind  and  designated  in 
same  as  the  Surety,  insures  some 
jierson  or  concern,  designated  in  the 
lond  as  the  Obligee,  against  loss 
through  an  act  of  dishonesty  com¬ 
mitted  by  another  ])erson,  designa¬ 
ted  in  the  bond  as  the  Obligor.  In 
most  instances,  the  (Jbligee  is  the 
employer  of  the  Obligor,  so  that  this 
type  of  Fidelity  Bond  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  Employees  Fidelity 
Bond,  as  which  it  is  lieing  jiresented 
to  you  for  your  consideration. 

Types  of  Bonds 

Four  distinct  tyjies  of  these  bonds 
are  in  common  use : 

1.  Indwidual,  in  which  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  for  whose  acts  the 
Surety  Company  assumes  liability 
are  specifically  named  and  the  limits 
of  the  Surety  Company’s  liability 
applicable  to  each  such  person's  acts 
is  specifically  set  forth. 

2.  Position,  in  which  one  or  more 
I»sitions  are  designated  and  the 
limits  of  the  Surety  Company’s  lia¬ 


bility  applicable  to  each  jxisition  is 
siiecifically  set  forth,  but  no  mention 
is  made  as  to  the  identity  of  in¬ 
dividuals  occupying  such  positions. 

3.  Blanket,  in  which  a  designated 
amount  tir  amounts  are  set  forth  as 
the  Surety  Company’s  liability  ap¬ 
plicable  to  claims  based  on  acts  of 
an  individual  or  group,  named  or 
unnamed,  as  the  sjiecific  case  may 
l)e. 

4.  Excess,  in  which  the  Surely 
Company  assumes  only  such  lia¬ 
bility  as  may  lie  found  to  be  over 
and  above  that  assumed  by  some 
other  Surety  Company  or  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Excess  Bond  as  a  deduc¬ 
tible  amount. 

Points  to  Be  Considered 

Regardless  of  the  particular  type 
of  Ixmd  selected  as  best  suiting  his 
needs,  the  employer  should  carefully 
consiiler  what  will  be  his  position 
should  he  find  himself  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  role  of  a  claimant  under 
the  bond,  for  in  no  branch  of  in¬ 
surance  is  there  such  a  contrast 
lietween  the  methods  and  practices 
of  the  underwriting  and  the  claim 
department  as  in  the  case  of  fidelity 
insurance.  .\  broker,  accustomed  to 
representing  his  clients  in  loss  mat¬ 
ters.  dreads  hearing  of  a  claim  un¬ 
der  a  fidelity  bond  for  fear  of  an 
unsatisfactory  settlement,  or  an  at- 
temj)t  thereat,  which  might  cause 
him  to  lose  a  valued  client.  The 
technical  ramifications  of  fidelity 
bonds  are  so  great,  as  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  jx)int  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations,  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  everyone  carrying  fidelity 
coverage  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  in  order  to  contribute  every 
|X)ssible  precaution  to  avoid  con¬ 
troversies  with  the  company  at  the 
time  of  loss. 


Association 

Again,  unsatisfactory  settlements 
are  very  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
insured,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
failed  to  furnish  the  company  or 
broker  with  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  or  has  failed 
to  keep  such  records  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  a  loss  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  bond  has 
actually  lieen  sustained. 

In  considering  the  form  of  bond 
best  suited  to  his  needs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
employer : 

Are  all  dishonest  acts  which  the 
employee  may  commit,  with  result¬ 
ant  loss  to  the  employer,  covered? 

.Are  all  interests  protected ;  all 
Obligees  named? 

Are  there  any  warranties  in  the 
bond,  breach  of  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  recovery? 

.Are  there  any  conditions  in  the 
bond,  seemingly  of  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis  because  of 
their  apparent  unimportance? 

.Acts  Covered 

The  form  ordinarily  used  lists 
“fraud,  dishonesty,  forgery,  theft, 
embezzlement,  wrongful  abstraction 
or  willful  misapplication”  as  the  acts 
against  the  consequences  of  which 
the  employer  is  insured.  Just  what 
the  framers  of  this  clause  had  in 
mind  by  inserting  the  word  "dis¬ 
honesty”  between  the  words  “fraud” 
and  "forgery”  I  cannot  say,  but  find¬ 
ing  other  forms  in  which  these  acts 
are  listed  as  those  of  “larceny, 
fraud,  dishonesty,  forgery,  theft, 
embezzlement,  wrongful  abstraction, 
willful  misapplication,  mi.sappropri- 
ation,  or  any  other  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  act,”  it  occurs  to  me  that 
jxissibly  the  framers  of  the  first 
clause  wish  to  exclude  liability  on 
account  of  certain  "fraudulent”  acts 
which  are  not  also  “dishonest.”  What 
these  may  be,  I  am  puzzled  to  say, 
as  I  am  equally  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  peculiarity  in  using  the  word 
“dishonesty”  in  such  a  manner  as 
IHissibly  to  imply  that  fraud,  for¬ 
gery,  etc.  are  not  acts  of  dishonesty. 

Possibly,  this  is  another  case 
where  verbosity  merely  confuses 
without  harming  the  assured,  but  it 
should  l)e  lx)rne  in  mind  that  there 
have  been  instances  where  too  much 
amplification  has  resulted  in  nar¬ 
rowing  instead  of  broadening  the 
coverage. 

In  the  case  of  fire  insurance  on 
st(x:k  of  merchandise,  it  has  been 
held  that  while  a  policy  covering  on 
“.Stock  of  Merchandise”  includes 
merchandise  of  every  sort  and  char¬ 
acter  actually  traded  in  by  the  in- 
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sured,  a  i)()licy  covering  on  “Stock 
of  Dry  Goods,  Boots,  bhoes,  Hats, 
Caps,  and  other  merchandise  not 
more  hazardous”  excludes  furni¬ 
ture,  musical  instruments,  and 
radios  l)ecause  more  susceptible  to 
smoke  and  water  damage. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  to  examine  the  phraseology  to 
l)e  found  in  Fiduciary  Bonds  inso¬ 
far  as  it  relates  to  a  description  of 
these  acts.  The  form  prescribed 
for  the  California  courts  holds  the 
Surety  Comjiany  liable  for  any  act 
of  “unfaithfulness”  on  the  part  of 
the  person  under  bond,  without  am¬ 
plification,  qualification  or  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  term. 

Is  it  not  jjossible  to  substitute  for 
several  terms  one,  or  at  most  two. 
which  will  meet  the  situation  and 
remove  the  thought  that  using  so 
many  terms  may  l)e  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  not  covering  some  act  which 
we  think  is  covered?  I  suggest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  term  “dishonest 
or  fraudulent.” 

Warranties 

It  is  the  custom  (and  very  proper¬ 
ly  so)  of  Surety  Companies  to  re¬ 
quire  signed  applications  from  em¬ 
ployers  before  a  surety  bond  is  is¬ 
sued.  No  reference  whatever  is 
made  in  the  jxdicy  to  the  fact  that 
an  application  was  made,  nor  is  a 
copy  thereof  attached  to  the  Ixmd. 
There  is  no  recital  in  the  bond  to 
tile  effect  that  it  is  issued  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  premium  and  the 
application,  all  of  which  might  war¬ 
rant  one  in  tlismissing  the  subject 
with  the  thought  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  for  informative  purposes 
only.  This  was  my  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  until  recently  when  a  Surety 
Company  of  excellent  standing  and 
famous  for  its  desire  to  put  its 
policyholders  to  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  required  the  insured  not 
only  to  sign  an  application  but  also 
to  affix  its  corporate  seal  thereto. 
It  was  thereupon  decided  to  regard 
the  application  very  seriously  and 
to  answer  each  question  as  carefully 
and  as  thoroughly  as  if  these  an¬ 
swers  were  declared  to  be  warran¬ 
ties,  the  inaccuracy  of  any  answer 
or  the  breach  of  any  implied  war¬ 
ranty  relieving  the  Surety  Com- 
jMiny  of  liability. 

Questions  in  Employer’s  State¬ 
ment 

The  questions  in  a  certain  state¬ 
ment  which  particularly  impressed 
me  are : 

1.  All  negotiable  securities  are 
and  will  be  under  joint  control  with 
some  other  employee,  except — 


2.  No  employee  will  l)e  authorized 
to  sign  checks  on  behalf  of  the  In¬ 
sured,  unless  countersigned  by  an¬ 
other  employee,  except — 

3.  .'\11  Ixxjks,  accounts,  stocks  and 
securities  will  lx?  inspected  and  au¬ 
dited  and  verified  with  funds  on 
hand  or  in  bank  by — (Official  Ca¬ 
pacity)  at  intervals  of — 

4.  Insured  has  never  sustained 
loss  through  the  dishonesty  of  any¬ 
one  holding  a  jxjsition  named  in 
Statement — except — 

5.  I'he  j)resent  tm])loyecs  have, 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  Insured,  while  in  the  service  of 
the  Insured,  always  performed  their 
respective  duties  honestly.  'I'here 
have  never  come  to  the  notice  or 
knowledge  of  the  Insured  any  act. 
fact  or  information  indicating  or 
tending  to  indicate  that  any  of  the 
employees  were  or  are  dishonest  or 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

What  will  be  the  claimant’s  posi¬ 
tion  if.  at  time  of  making  claim,  it 
IS  found  that  any  question  was  in¬ 
correctly  answered  ?  Or.  more  likely 
to  hapi)en,  that  changes  in  methods 
of  operation  have  been  made  without 
notice  to  the  Surety  Company? 

To  illustrate:  The  question  “No 
employee  will  be  authorized  to  sign 
checks  on  behalf  of  the  Insured, 
unless  countersigned  by  another  em¬ 
ployee.  excejU,”  is  generally  an¬ 
swered  “No  exceptions.”  Suppose, 
now,  as  I  know  to  Ije  the  case  in 
some  large  concerns,  it  is  deemed 
unneces.sary  to  continue  to  have  two 
signatures  to  pay  checks  and  onlv 
one  signature  is  used :  is  the  Surety 
Company  relieved  of  liability? 

.-\gain,  in  answer  to  the  question 
“.Ml  books,  accounts,  stocks  and  se¬ 
curities  7vill  (the  under-scoring  is 
mine)  l)e  inspected  and  audited  and 
verified  with  funds  on  hand  or  in 
bank  by  .  .  .  at  intervals  of  .  .  .,” 
the  name  of  the  auditing  concern 
and  the  interval  between  audits  are 
stated.  A  change  is  made  as  to 
either  or  both  of  these  features ; 
does  it  relieve  the  Surety  Company 
of  liability? 

The  last  (juestion  “The  present 
employees  have,  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  to  the  be.st  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  of  the  Insured,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  Insured,  always 
performed  their  respective  duties 
honestly.  There  has  never  come  to 
the  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  In¬ 
sured  any  act,  fact  or  information 
indicating  or  tending  to  indicate 
that  any  of  the  employees  were  or 
are  dishonest  or  unworthy  of  con¬ 
fidence,”  a]>])ears  to  me  to  lx:  so 


broadly  worded  as  to  require  the 
most  careful  analysis.  Study  the 
question  and  ask  yourself  whether 
or  not  -you  feel  quite  confident  that 
you  have  in  your  employ  no  one  of 
whom  you  have  no  “notice  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  act,  fact  or  information 
indicating  or  tending  to  indicate 
that  any  (Ixmded  or  unbonded)  of 
the  employees  were  or  are  dishonest 
or  unworthy  of  confidence.” 

.\s  stated,  I  l)elieve  that  the  Sure¬ 
ty  Com])anie.s  are  justified  in  reejuir- 
ing  a  signed  ai)plication.  I  believe 
that  such  a))i)lications  should  he 
checked,  but  1  Ix'lieve  that  the  ap- 
jdication  should  contain  a  statement 
relieving  the  Insured  from  respon¬ 
sibility  where  mt  fraud  or  conceal¬ 
ment  or  attempt  thereat  is  establi.sh- 
ed  by  the  Surety  Company  and  cer¬ 
tainly  leaving  the  Insured  free  to 
make  subsecjiient  changes  in 
methods,  such  changes  to  l)e 
brought  to  light  by  retjuiring 
annual  applications. 

Conditions  Overlooked 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  loss 
of  funds  or  securities  occurs  under 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubts 
as  to — 

A.  The  fact  that  there  was  such  a 
loss. 

B.  That  only  lx)nded  persons  (or 
jiersons  whose  |x>sitions  are 
l)onded)  could  have  committed 
the  act  resulting  in  the  loss. 

C.  That  the  loss  is  fully  covered 
only  if  it  can  be  proven  that 
one  or  more  bonded  persons 
committed  the  act. 

What  is  the  Surety  Company’s 
limit  of  liability  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

A,  B,  C  and  D  are  Treasurer, 
Cashier,  1st  Assistant  Cashier  and 
2nd  Assistant  Cashier  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  are  bonded  for 
$25,000.00.  $15,000.00,  $10.00000 
and  $5.(XX).(X)  respectively.  A  loss 
of  $16,500.00  due  to  criminal  oper¬ 
ation  is  conceded  to  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  which  clearly 
prove  that  one  of  these  four  is 
guilty  but  it  is  impossible  to  .say 
which  one.  What  is  the  .Surety 
Company’s  limit  of  liability? 

The  courts  have  held  that  in  such 
a  case  the  ranking  jierson  is  respon¬ 
sible  in  civil  action.  In  the  instant 
case  the  civil  re.spsonsibility  would 
rest  on  the  Treasurer  as  the  rank¬ 
ing  employee.  Attorneys  have  held 
that  it  logically  follows  that  the 
Surety  Company’s  limit  of  liability 
would,  therefore,  be  $25,000.00,  the 
amount  for  which  the  Treasurer 
{Continued  on  payc  821) 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


Selling  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 


PRACTICALLY  every  i)rocess 
of  (leiartment  store  operation 
has  j'one  through  three  steps 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Each 
|)r(Kess  has  l)een  carefully  analyzed 
for  its  methods,  questioned  for  its 
pnxluctiveness  and  effectiveness, 
and  traced  over  a  i)eriod  of  years  to 
test  its  i)rogress.  The  selling  process 
has  been  subjected  to  the  first  two 
steps,  but  few  stores  have  traced 
through  the  j)resent  selling  tech- 
ni(iues  to  determine  their  i)rogress, 
nor  have  they  used  the  findings  as 
training  material  for  more  effective 
selling. 

Three  demotistration  sales  were 
develo])ed  by  the  Hureau  to  rej)re- 
sent  "Selling  Yesterday.  Today,  and 
Tomorrow”  for  the  purjKise  of  vis¬ 
ualizing  the  selling  prwess  as  it  has 
develo])ed  and  as  it  may  iKtssibly 
develop  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  using  the  demon¬ 
stration  sales  as  a  lasis  for  discuss¬ 
ion  at  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Go(k1s  Ass  »ciation  convention  in 
June,  they  were  given  in  the  Joseph 
Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  l)efore 
groups  of  salespeo])le  for  a  si)ecific 
training  purpose.  'I'he  sales  are 
descril)ed  here  as  they  were  given 
in  the  store,  so  that  they  may  easily 
l)e  adapted  for  similar  use  in  any 
store. 

Discussion 

The  basis  for  the  discussion,  l)oth 
at  the  convention  and  in  Joseph 
Horne's,  centered  around  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  'I'he  three  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  sales  offered  many  iMjints,  Ixjth 
g(MKl  and  |xjor,  which  were  brought 
out  in  the  discussion,  and  a  variety 
of  uses  for  the  plays  were  also 
brought  to  the  fore. 

I'he  emphasis  of  the  discussion 
after  each  sale  in  Jose|)h  Horne’s 
was  made  on  quality  salesmanship 
— tracing  the  development  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  merchandise  to  the  point 
where  quality  entered  the  job  of 
^^elling. 


By  LOUISE  BERNARD 

Formerly  Consultant  in  Personnel 
.Administration 
and 

GRACE  D.  ELY 
Consultant  in  .Art  and  Fashion 
Research  Hureau  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


At  the  convention  it  was  jxjinted 
out  that  the  sales  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  training  device  for  almost 
any  ])hase  of  the  technique  of  sell¬ 
ing — from  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  o]x?n  a  sale  to  the  imjxjrtance  of 
building  a  clientele.  In  “Selling  To¬ 
morrow”.  the  salesjjerson  makes  a 
l)rofession  of  her  jol) — really  acting 
as  an  advisor  to  the  customer. 

In  fact,  selling  as  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  all  three  of  the  sales  ex¬ 
ists  in  most  stores  to<lay.  The  prol)- 
lem  is  to  find  to  what  degree  the 
salesi)eo])le  are  using  salesmanship 
technitpies  of  yesterday  and  today, 
and  to  concentrate  on  changing  them 
to  the  kind  of  selling  we  hope  to 
have  tomorrow. 

Use  of  Questionnaire 

Mimeographed  questionnaires  and 
IKjncils  were  distributed  to  each 
salesj)erson  so  that  their  attention 
would  f)e  directed  to  certain  ]X)ints 
that  were  brought  out  in  each  dem¬ 
onstration.  'Fhis  procedure  helped 
to  make  the  discussions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  each  demonstration  much 
more  effective.  While  the  scenes 
were  l)eing  changed,  the  audience 
was  asked  to  fill  in  the  cjuestion- 
naire,  after  which  the  main  ix)ints 
of  interest  of  the  demonstration 
were  brought  out  and  discussed 
through  questions  directed  by  the 
leader. 

Blue,  white  and  pink  colored 
])aper  was  used  for  the  question¬ 
naires.  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
of  the  three  demonstrations.  The 


first  one  (blue)  started  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message : 

“Selling  today  bears  little  resemb¬ 
lance  to  that  of  the  time  of  horse- 
drawn  delivery  carts  and  gas-lighted 
stores,  'fomorrow’s  sale  will  differ 
greatly  from  these  days  when  low 
priced  merchandise  and  sales  are 
drawing  cards.  Let  us  think  back 
over  a  sale  of  many  years  ago  and 
compare  it  with  one  of  today  and 
the  probable  sale  of  tomorrow. 

HOW  will  these  changes  affect 
YOU  as  a  salesjierson  ? 

WHAT  will  lie  YOUR  selling 
technique  of  the  future?” 

Next  on  the  {xige  was  the  head¬ 
ing  for  the  first  demonstration, 
“Selling  Yesterday”  followed  by  the 
question,  “How  does  this  sale  differ 
from  those  you  make  today?”  The 
following  sub-topics  with  spaces  for 
writing  were  then  listed: 

'I'he  Department  (appearance) 

'Fhe  Salesjjerson  (apjjearance,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  customer,  selling 
technique) 

'Fhe  Customer  (appearance,  attitude 
toward  salesperson,  knowledge  of 
what  she  wants) 

'Fhe  Merchandise  (tyjje,  display, 
main  selling  points) 

'Fhe  Sale  Itself 

The  ne.xt  sheet  (white)  had  the 
heading  “Selling  Today,”  followed 
by  the  statement: 

“This  sale  is  an  average  one  of 
1930-’32.  What  do  you  notice  about 
it  that  is  typical  of  selling  today?”, 
and  the  same  sub-topics  as  the  first 
IKige. 

'Fhe  last  sheet  (i)ink),  entitled 
"Selling  'Fomorrow’”  quote<l: 

"This  is  the  tyjx:  of  sale  which 
will  proljably  Ik?  typical  of  the  next 
few  years.  How  do  you  think  this 
sale  is  different  from  the  other  two 
that  you  have  just  seen?”  'Fhe  same 
sul)-topics  were  also  included. 
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Selling  Yesterday 


Time  (about  1900) 

Place  (Dry  goods  counter) 
Atmosphere — Old  fashioned,  plenty 
of  time  yet  untidy  stock  arrange¬ 
ment.  No  display. 

Properties — Plain  table  for  counter 
and  a  couple  of  odd  chairs.  Cash 
basket  (rigged  up  from  wire  dish 
drainer  with  hell  attached  and 
cords  to  pull  it  on  and  off  stage), 
yard  stick,  several  bolts  of  dark 
cotton  prints,  old  fashioned  pat¬ 
tern  book  for  counter,  and  pat¬ 
tern  pictures  for  wall,  screens  for 
hiding  off  stage,  price  cards  of 
crayon  on  cardboard. 

Cast — Pearl — who  likes  her  dates. 
Winnie — who  never  had  a  good 
time. 

Mrs.  Jones — who  takes  her  shop¬ 
ping  and  gossip  seriously. 
Costumes — Of  the  period.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  leg-o’-mutton  shirt  waists, 
gored  skirts,  high  shoes,  brooches, 
fob  watches,  scissors  on  tape, 
black  sateen  aprons,  hair  frizzed 
or  pompadored  on  forehead. 
Merchandise — Dark  and  conserva¬ 
tive  prints  showing  little  variety 
in  style. 

The  scene  o|)ens  showing  Winnie 
behind  the  counter  rolling  material 
on  a  bolt  as  slowly  as  possible. 
Pearl  is  sitting  on  the  “customer’s 
chair,”  chewing  gum  and  filing  her 
nails. 

Pearl :  “And  I  says  to  her,  I  says, 
‘Now  you  look  here.  I’m  only 
young  once,  and  I’m  goin’  to  have 
my  fun.  I  don’t  care  if  he  does 
take  a  snifter  once  in  a  while,  he 
knows  his  way  about  this  burg, 
and  after  all,  what’s  a  girl  goin’ 
to  do  after  12  hours  on  her  feet 
all  day  if”  .  .  .  (Pearl  looks  blank¬ 
ly  at  the  approaching  customer, 
yawns,  and  slowly  ambles  from 
her  chair  to  the  stock  room  off 
stage. ) 

(Mrs.  Jones  ai)proaches  the 
counter  with  a  flirt  as  of  an 
imaginary  train.) 

IVimtie:  (Approaching  Mrs.  J. 

timidly)  “Can  I  serve  you  please, 
ma’am  ?” 

Mrs.  J. :  “Good  morning.  Miss  Win¬ 
nie.  (Seating  herself  on  the  chair, 
depositing  her  bag  on  the  floor 
l)eside  her,  and  leisurely  drawing 
off  her  gloves.)  How  is  your 
mother  these  days?” 

Winnie:  “No  Ijetter,  I’m  sorry  to 
say.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “Too  bad,  she  has  a  hard 
time.  (Then  settling  herself  to 


this  business  of  buying.)  I  should 
like  a  piece  of  calico  for  a  dress 
for  the  hired  girl.” 

Winnie:  (Brightening)  “Oh,  for 
Maggie  Work?” 

Mrs.  J.:  “Yes.” 

Winnie :  “What  color  you  wantin’, 
please  mom?” 

Mrs.  J . :  “Blue.” 

Winnie:  “Plain  or  pattern?” 

Mrs.  J . :  “Let  me  see  both.” 

Winnie:  (Fumbles  through  the  piles 
of  cloth,  gets  one  piece  and  then 
has  to  hunt  for  the  other.  Finally 
locates  it  and  dumps  it  before 
Mrs.  J.)  “Here  is  a  pattern  and 
here  is  a  plain  piece.” 

Mrs.  J. :  (Examines  Ixjth  thorough¬ 
ly.)  “I  don’t  like  either  of  these. 
Miss  Winnie.  They  show  the  dirt 
too  much.” 

Winnie :  “You’ll  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  then.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “Oh,  that’s  all  right;  I 
don’t  mind  going  as  high  as  15 
cents  a  yard.” 

Winnie:  (Brings  another  piece, 
then  calls  off  stage.)  “Miss  Pearl, 
don’t  we  have  another  bolt  with  a 
pattern  ?” 

Pearl:  (Off  stage)  “Huh?” 

Winnie:  “Don’t  we  have  another 
patterned  calico?” 

Pearl :  “Oh  yeh,  somewhere’s  over 
in  the  stock  room.” 

Winnie:  (Goes  into  stock  room, 
emerges  with  another  darker  pat¬ 
terned  calico.)  “Here’s  another 
piece,  it’s  just  a  new  number  and 
really  very  good.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “Will  it  wash?” 

Winnie:  “Oh,  yes  ma’am,  all  our 
calicos  wash.” 

Mrs.  J.:  (Examines  it  thoroughly, 
pulling  it  for  strength,  remarking 
as  she  does,  to  herself :  “It  won’t 
show  the  dirt — it’s  good  and 
heavy — I  think  it  will  wear”.) 
During  the  process,  Winnie 
stands  by  without  offering  any 
comments,  hands  meekly  folded 
before  her. 

Mrs.  J. :  “I’m  having  Miss  Thomp- 
kins  come  in  all  next  week  to 
make  our  summer  clothes.  I  shall 
have  to  have  some  silks  for  my¬ 
self,  but  I  shan't  get  anything 
today.  Have  you  a  jiattern  book  ?” 

Winnie:  “Yes,  ma’am.  (Gets  it  from 
the  counter.)  Here  it  is.” 

Mrs.  J.:  (Takes  it  as  if  nothing 
else  could  be  expected.)  “I  shall 
return  it  next  week.  And  I’ll  take 
five  yards  for  this  dress.” 


Winnie:  “Yes  ma’am.”  (She  meas¬ 
ures  the  material  by  stretching 
the  goods  from  her  nose  to  the  tip 
of  her  left  thumb.  Mrs.  J.  fum¬ 
bles  in  her  pocket  book  and  takes 
out  a  shopping  list ;  checks  items 
on  it  one  at  a  time — “Buggy  whip, 
suljihur  and  molasses,  j)e])])er- 
mint,  see  about  the  plow,  etc.”) 
Winnie:  “That  will  be  fifty  cents, 
jflease  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “Fifty  cents!  See  if  you 
can’t  get  me  a  better  price  than 
that.  I  know  Mr.  Bupp.  (Winnie 
starts  off  -Stage.)  Mrs.  James 
Mortimer  Jones,  you  know.” 
Winnie:  “I’ll  see  ma’am.  (Leaves 
and  returns  shortly.)  That  will 
l)e  forty-five  cents,  ma’am.” 

(Mrs.  J.  counts  out  the 
change  i)iece  by  jnece  from 
a  small  change  jmrse.  Winnie 
takes  it  and  rolls  it  inside  the 
folded  goods;  puts  goods  in 
basket  and  pulls  cord  to  make 
it  travel  off  stage.) 

Mrs.  J. :  “By  the  way,  I  heard  that 
Mrs.  Hiram  Snodgrass  bought 
stuff  for  a  dress  here  last  week.” 
Winnie:  “Yes.  Ma’am.” 

Mrs.  J. :  “What  was  it  that  .she 
got?” 

Winnie:  “Brown  cashmere  (empha¬ 
sis  on  “mere.”) 

Mrs.  J . :  “All  wool  ?” 

Winnie :  “Yes,  Ma’am — and  a  yard 
wide.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “I  wonder  if  I  could  just 
see  the  jnece?” 

Winnie:  “I’m  sorry  ma’am.  She 
bought  all  there  was.” 

Mrs.  J.:  “I  sup)j)ose  brown  will  still 
be  good  this  winter?” 

Winnie:  “Oh.  yes  ma’am.  Mrs. 
Snodgrass  bought  it.” 

(Mrs.  J.  finishes  checking 
her  shopping  list  while  Win¬ 
nie  jnills  the  basket  back  and 
hands  Mrs.  J.  the  piaper  j)ar- 
cel.  Mrs.  J.  pmts  parcel  in 
her  shop)p)ing  lag,  gathers  up 
her  things.) 

Mrs.  J . :  “Good  bye.  Miss  Winnie. 

I  hopje  your  mother’s  l)etter  soon.” 
Winnie:  “Thank  you — good  bye.” 
Mrs.  J.:  (Almost  off  stage,  turns 
and  whispjers.)  “Don’t  tell  Mrs. 
Snodgrass  I  asked  to  see  her  new 
dress  will  you?” 

Winnie:  “No  ma’am.  I  won’t.” 
(Winnie  slowly  gathers  up 
the  calico  and  walks  off  the 
stage.  As  she  leaves  Pearl 
spjeaks  from  off  stage.) 

Pearl :  “And  I  just  told  her — I  sjiys, 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  thing  or 
two  ...” 
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Selling  Today 


No.  1 1 :  “About  two  yards,  I  guess. 
Haven’t  you  your  i)attem?’’ 


Time  (the  present). 

Place  (Table  in  yard  gocnls  depart¬ 
ment). 

Atmosphere — Modern  hurry,  “spec¬ 
ial  sale,’’  impersonal. 

Pro{ierties — Table,  measuregraph, 
large  sign  “Special  Sale,’’  and 
four  printed  price  cards  with 
clips  to  fasten  to  lx)lts  of  mater¬ 
ial.  ten  l)olts  of  fabrics  differirig 
only  in  color,  scissors  and  pin 
ticket. 

Cast — Salesperson  (11) 

.Salesperson  (12) 

Mrs.  Smith  (customer) 

Costumes — Salespeople  dressed  al¬ 
most  alike ;  rather  stereotyped 
black  silk  dresses,  neat  white  col¬ 
lars  and  cuflfs ;  hair  waved  exactly 
the  same;  customer  well  dressed. 
Merchandise — Seasonal  fabric,  high 
fashion. 

The  scene  opens  showing 
Xo.  11  hurriedly  straighten¬ 
ing  the  lx)lts  of  material  on 
the  table  as  No.  12  makes 
up  her  index. 

(Mrs.  'Smith  enters  hastily; 
handles  materials  aimlessly 
exits.) 

No.  1 1 ;  “What  time  is  it,  Helen  ?’’ 
No.  12:  “Twenty  minutes  to  five.’’ 
No.  11:  “I’m  glad  this  day’s  over, 
although  I’m  afraid  to  look  at  my 
index;  I  know  I  haven’t  twenty- 
five  sales,  and  they  aren’t  worth 
very  much.” 

No.  12 :  “Well,  I  haven’t  done  much 
l)etter ;  seems  as  if  you  work  all 
(lay  and  at  the  end  have  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  It  surely  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  like  it  was  a  couple  of  years 
ago.” 

(Mrs.  Smith  comes  in  again 
and  steps  up  to  the  same  table 
to  re-examine  the  materials.) 

No.  12:  “May  I  help  you?” 

Mrs.  S. :  “No,  thank  you,  I  am  just 
looking,”  (examines  the  bolts  rap¬ 
idly,  but  seems  dissatisfied  with 
all  she  sees.) 

\oice:  (Off  st^e.)  “No.  12,  will 
you  wait  on  this  customer  ?”  (  No. 
12  leaves.) 

Mrs.  S.:  (Finally  looks  at  salesper¬ 
son.) 

No.  11 :  “May  I  help  you?” 

Mrs.  S.:  “Haven’t  you  any  of  that 
new  shade  of  blue  batiste?” 

No.  11:  “Yes,  right  over  here.” 

(Selects  one  bolt.) 

Mrs.  .S'.:  “Yes,  that’s  it.  I  want  to 
make  a  blouse  for  this  suit,  don’t 
you  think  liatiste  would  be 
smart  ?” 


No.  1 1 :  “Well,  we’re  selling  a  lot 
of  it.  This  is  very  nice.  It’s  a 
good  grade  and  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain.” 

Mrs.  S. ;  ( Examines  it  for  shade, 
holding  it  against  her  suit.) 

No.  11:  “It’s  very  smart.” 

(No.  12  comes  l)ack  and  be¬ 
gins  talking  to  No.  11  in  an 
undertone.  They  converse 
for  several  moments  while 
Mrs.  Smith  finishes  examin¬ 
ing  the  goods  and  then  at 
once  liegins  to  show  signs  of 
impatience.  No.  12  pulls  out 
a  lx)lt  of  cloth  and  starts 
back  across  the  stage  saying 
as  she  leaves: 

No.  12:  “Well,  if  this  won’t  do,  I 
don’t  know  what  she  does  want.” 
No.  11:  (Turning  to  Mrs.  Smith.) 

“Will  that  l)e  satisfactory?” 

Mrs.  S. :  “No,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
a  very  good  quality.” 

No.  1 1 :  “Well,  we  have  it  for  38 
cents,  59  cents,  75  cents,  and  we 
have  some  tetter  if  you  want  to 
])ay  $1.25  a  yard  for  it.  That’s 
29  cents.” 

Mrs.  S.:  “I  think  I’d  like  to  see 
something  tetter.” 

No.  11:  “Certainly,  (picks  out  an¬ 
other  piece.)  This  is  very  nice 
and  will  look  very  smart.  It’s  the 
latest  thing.  It’s  $1.25.” 

Mrs.  S. :  “Oh,  I  hadn’t  intended  to 
pay  that  much.” 

No.  1 1 :  “How  about  something 
ateut  59  cents?” 

Mrs.  S.:  “That  would  be  better.” 
No.  11 :  “Now  here’s  a  very  pretty 
piece,  the  design  is  dainty  and 
light.  It  just  came  in  yesterday. 
They’re  wearing  a  lot  of  this. 
This  is  the  59  cent  piece.” 

Mrs.  S :  “How  much  of  this  will  it 
take?” 

No.  11 :  “A  yard  and  a  half,  sleeve¬ 
less.” 

Mrs.  S. :  “Oh,  but  I  want  sleeves.” 


Mrs.  S.:  “No,  mayte  I’d  tetter  get 
it  first.  Will  this  wash?” 

No.  11:  “Yes,  I  think  it’s  guaran¬ 
teed.” 

Mrs.  S. :  “Well,  I  think  I’ll  let  you 
cut  me  off  a  sample  and  then 
I’ll  call  you.  What’s  your  name.” 

No.  11:  “My  number  is  No.  11, 
but  I’m  not  here  every  day.  Any 
of  the  girls  can  get  it.  (Cuts 
sample,  pins  ticket  on,  hands  it  to 
Mrs.  Smith  who  starts  to  go.) 
You’d  tetter  not  let  this  tergain 
slip;  this  is  a  sale  price  and  you 
you  couldn’t  have  gotten  anything 
like  it  for  that  money  two  years 
ago.  It’s  only  tecause  they  dis¬ 
continued  the  line  that  we  got  it 
for  this  price,  and  we  won’t  get 
any  more.” 

Mrs.  S.:  “Well.  I’ll  call  you.” 
(Looks  back  as  she  leaves  de- 
j)artment. ) 

No.  1 1 :  “Have  you  seen  our  spec¬ 
ials  on  furniture  polish — two  for 
49  cents — a  very  good  value?” 

Mrs.  S.:  “I’m  not  interested  today, 
Thank  you.”  (Leaves.) 

(No.  12  returns  carrying  the 
bolt  which  she  replaces  and 
tegins  adding  her  index.  No. 

11  has  gathered  up  the  bolts 
of  goods  and  says : 

No.  11:  “Imagine  that!  Another 
looker ! !” 

No.  12:  “Nothing,  after  all  that 
time?” 

No.  1 1 :  “And  I  showed  her  every¬ 
thing  in  stock,  too.  But  you  can 
always  tell  them.” 

No.  12:  “Same  here,  but  no  sale. 
Oh  well,  mayte  we’ll  make  our 
quotas  tomorrow,  although  I 
(ioubt  if  I  will  for  tomorrow  I 
don’t  come  in  until  1 1  o’clock.” 

No.  11 :  “Say,  it’s  five  o’clock.  Let’s 
go.” 

(They  throw  gingham  cover 
over  table  hastily.) 

No.  12:  “Suits  me.” 

(Both  exit.) 


Selling  Tomorrow 


Time  (from  now  on). 

Place  (counter  in  Dress  fabrics  de¬ 
partment). 

Atmosphere — Artistic  appeal,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  interest  in 
selling. 

Properties — Table,  chair,  mirror  on 
counter,  measuregraph,  colored 
fashion  pictures  for  walls,  fash¬ 
ion  magazines  for  counter,  dis¬ 
play  stand  for  draping  two  fab¬ 


rics,  rack  for  displaying  purse, 
accessories  such  as  hat  and  purse 
to  harmonize  with  drape,  two  fab¬ 
rics,  one  plain  and  one  print  to 
represent  ensemble,  two  other 
bolts,  one  dainty  with  small  pat¬ 
tern  and  cool  color,  the  other 
very  daring  with  large  pattern 
and  warm  bright  color. 

Cast — Miss  Arnold  (salesperson). 
Miss  Brown  (salesperson). 

Mrs.  Edgar  (customer). 
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Costumes — Up-to-date ;  salespeople 
wear  attractive  business  dresses 
especially  suited  to  their  own 
types. 

Merchandise  —  Very  new ;  high 
fashion  fabrics  in  unusual  colors 
and  designs. 

The  scene  opens  with  Miss 
Arnold  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  an  ensemble  dis¬ 
play  which  includes  a  printed 
dress  silk  and  a  plain  silk, 
both  nicely  draped ;  a  colored 
pattern  picture  showing  a 
suggestion  for  making  the 
dress ;  a  purse  on  a  stand ; 
and  an  empty  hat  stand. 
Miss  Brown  enters  carrying 
a  hat  which  she  places  on 
the  stand ;  she  tilts  the  hat  to 
just  the  right  angle  and 
stands  off  to  survey  her 
work. 

Miss  Brozvn:  ‘‘There  you  are. 
How’s  that?” 

Miss  Arnold :  “Oh,  it’s  perfect.  1 
love  it.  I  think  you  have  a  mar¬ 
velous  eye  for  carrying  colors.” 
Miss  B.:  “Now  don’t  Ik;  silly. 
You’re  good,  too.  But  really,  1 
do  think  that  fixing  these  ensem¬ 
bles  all  the  time  has  heljjed  us 
both  a  lot,  don’t  you?” 

Miss  A. :  “Yes,  indeed,  I  do.  And 
isn’t  it  thrilling  the  way  every¬ 
thing  we  fix  like  this  sells?” 

Miss  B.:  “Well,  it’s  no  wonder. 
That  piece  didn’t  look  nearly  so 
pretty  on  the  counter.  .And  look 
at  it  now.  It’s  really  individual, 
isn’t  it?” 

Miss  A. :  “Yes,  it  is.  Now  I  can 
just  picture  that  all  made  up  and  I 
can  even  see  the  type  of  woman 
I  would  sell  it  to.” 

Miss  B.:  “Perhaps  you  can  sell  it 
to  that  woman  coming  down  the 
aisle.  She’s  heading  this  way  like 
a  bee  after  honey.  Why  I  do 
believe  it’s  Mrs.  Edgar.” 

Miss  A.:  “Yes,  so  it  is.  I  haven’t 
seen  her  for  a  long  time.  I  called 
her  up  the  other  day  to  tell  her 
about  the  new  Personality  Prints, 
but  she  wasn’t  home.” 

(Enter  Mrs.  Edgar). 

Miss  A.:  (Going  to  meet  her,  and 
shaking  hands.)  “Why,  how  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Edgar.  Did  you  get 
the  message  I  left  for  you  Mon¬ 
day  ?” 

Mrs.  E.:  “Yes,  I  did,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciated  your  calling,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  been  to  town  this 
week.” 

Miss  A.:  “Well,  then,  I  guess 
you’ve  been  quite  busy  today. 
Come  over  and  sit  down  and  I’ll 


show  you  some  of  the  new  Per¬ 
sonality  Prints.” 

Mrs.  E.:  (Sits  in  chair).  “Thank 
you.  It  is  such  a  joy  to  come  to 
this  department.  You  girls  are 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  helpful 
ideas,  (looks  at  ensemble  display 
and  feels  the  material)  Isn’t  this 
perfectly  lovely?  And  how  at¬ 
tractively  you  have  arranged  it. 

It  makes  me  so  impatient  to  start 
making  something.” 

Miss  A. :  “Oh,  I’m  so  glad.  That’s 
the  way  we  want  you  to  feel.  .And 
I’ll  lie  very  much  surprised  if  you 
aren’t  thrilled  with  these  new 
prints.  They  are  so  individual. 

I  thought  of  you  the  first  thing 
and  called  you  right  away.  Just 
see — (she  lays  two  l)olts  on  the 
counter  and  unwraps  a  length  of 
each).  They  are  called  Personal¬ 
ity  Prints  because  they  have  l)een 
designed  to  suit  various  types  of 
customers.” 

Mrs.  E.:  (Looking  very  interest¬ 
ed).  “How  interesting.  Which 
one  would  suit  my  tyj^e?” 

Miss  A.:  “Well,  of  course  they 
are  all  lovely  in  design  and  color, 
but  this  one  (holding  up  one)  is 
too  ingenue  for  you.  The  figure 
is  too  small  and  the  color  more 
suitable  for  a  light  blonde.  Now 
this  one  (holds  up  another  piece) 
is  l)etter  in  color.  It’s  rich  and 
warm,  but  the  pattern  is  too  large. 
It  would  swamp  you.  You  know 
I  really  l)elieve  this  piece  I  have 
draped  would  l)e  jierfect  for  you 
(looks  at  display).  The  colors 
are  so  unusual  and  the  jattern 
just  right  in  size.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  see  that  in  the  mirror? 
Here,  let’s  try  it,  drapes  length 
over  customer’s  shoulder  and  she 
looks  in  mirror). 

Mrs.  E.:  “I  do  like  it!  It  would 
make  a  charming  summer  street 
dress,  wouldn’t  it?  That’s  what 
I  need  right  now.” 

Miss  A. :  “Perfect.  Why  not  make 
a  coat  of  it  and  a  plain  dress  to 
harmonize?  Something  like  this 
could  be  used  with  it  (indicates 
plain  fabric  in  display). 

Mrs.  E.:  (Hesitating).  “I  hadn’t 
thought  of  getting  so  much. 
Whatever  made  you  think  of  a 
printed  coat?  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  me.” 

Miss  A.:  “Well,  it  is  a  brand  new 
idea  and  very  smart.  Much 
newer  than  the  usual  printed 
dress  and  plain  coat.  I  wouldn’t 
have  thought  of  it  last  week  per¬ 
haps,  but  of  course  we  follow  all 
the  new  fashion  ideas  very  close¬ 
ly  and  these  pictures  just  arrived. 


See.  here  is  one  with  a  printed 
coat.  Isn’t  it  stunning?”  (selects 
one.  .picture  from  a  folder  and 
shows  it.) 

Mrs.  E.:  “It’s  marvellous  how 
you  manage  to  keep  right  up  to 
the  minute.  How  do  you  dt)  it? 
.And  how  can  you  tell  so  (juickly 
whether  or  not  something  will 
l)e  l)ecoming?” 

Miss  A.:  “Oh,  we  have  meetings 
together  all  the  time  and  discuss 
these  things.  We  sell  all  over  the 
store,  too,  you  know  at  various 
times  —  hats,  jewelry  —  almost 
everything.  .And  our  buyer  .'^ees 
that  we  get  a  chance  to  see  all  of 
his  fashion  magazines.  He’s 
splendid  and  gives  us  a  lot  of  sell¬ 
ing  ix)inters.” 

Mrs.  E.:  “It  must  l)e  fascinating 
work.” 

Miss  A.:  “Yes,  it  is.  I  love  to 
apply  the  things  I  learn.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  picture  just  suggests 
a  costume  for  you  which  would 
bring  ovit  your  nice  waist  and  hip 
line ;  while  this  one  wouldn’t  do 
at  all.  It’s  all  bunchy  around  the 
middle.” 

Mrs.  E. :  “You’re  priceless.  Miss 
Arnold.  Really  1  don’t  know  what 
I’d  do  without  you.  It's  wonder¬ 
ful  to  know  I  can  count  on  you. 
A’ou  win.  as  usual.  Send  me 
enough  of  each  of  these  ( indi¬ 
cates  the  display)  in  that  pattern 
(indicates  one  selected  .by  Miss 
A.)  Oh  gracious,  you  actually 
made  me  forget  to  ask  the  price, 
(feels  the  print).  It  feels  wonder¬ 
ful.  so  much  iKxly  to  it.  I  sup- 
IKJse  it’s  frightfully  expensive?" 
Miss  A.:  “Oh,  not  at  all.  only 
$3.95.” 

Mrs.  E.:  (Looking  surprised). 
“Three — ninety — five !”  Why  I 
used  to  buy  that  quality  for  $1.19. 
Really,  I’m  afraid  I’ll  just  l(X)k 

Miss  A.:  “Oh,  yes,  I  know  what 
you  mean.  That  $1.19  quality  did 
feel  nice  and  heavy;  but  do  you 
remember  how  it  creased?  It  was 
heavily  weighted  and,  of  course, 
was  a  fair  value  for  the  money, 
but  we  never  were  very  proud  of 
it.  During  the  depression  we  car¬ 
ried  it  just  to  meet  price  com¬ 
petition.  We  sold  thousands  of 
yards,  of  course,  but  the  dresses 
made  from  it  couldn't  possibly 
have  given  the  satisfaction  you 
will  get  from  this.” 

Mrs.  E.:  “No,  I  suppose  not.  You 
never  get  something  for  nothing.” 
Miss  A.:  “Just  feel  it  again.  Isn’t 
it  a  l)eautiful  quality?  So  soft 
and  drapeable.  Pure  dye  silk,  of 
course,  and  you  needn't  lie  a  hit 
(Continued  on  page  823) 
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Servicing  Christmas  Purchases 


JUlXilNG  from  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  from  memlwrs,  there  is 
an  increased  interest  this  year 
in  the  general  policies  to  l)e  followed 
by  stores  in  the  wrapping,  jiacking, 
shipping  and  exchange  of  Christmas 
purchases.  With  the  need  for  in¬ 
telligent  exjtense  reduction  still 
Ijaramount.  stores  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  whether  they 
should  make  any  changes  in  their 
jtast  ixilicy  for  the  coming  holiday 
season  on  the  use  of  sjtecial  holiday 
Itoxes,  free  gift  wrapping,  the  re¬ 
turn  and  exchange  of  gifts  after 
Christmas,  and  the  procedure  of 
shipi)ing  gift  ])urchases  outside  of 
their  regular  delivery  areas. 

Because  of  e.xisting  business  con¬ 
ditions,  some  .stores  made  definite 
changes  in  their  ])olicy  last  year  re¬ 
garding  the  servicing  of  Christmas 
gift  jnirchases.  Some  concerns  elim¬ 
inated  all  free  gift  wrajqnng,  and 
charged  customers  requesting  this 
service ;  other  stores  charged  for 
gift  wnap])ing  on  all  purchases  un¬ 
der  $1.00  or  $2.00  in  value,  where 
previously  no  charge  was  made. 

For  the  purix)se  of  judging  the 
extent  to  which  changes  will  l)e 
effected  this  year  in  regular  store 
jKdicies.  inquiry  was  made  among 
thirty-five  representative  stores  of 
varying  size,  bxrated  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results. 

Special  Holiday  Box 

Twenty-two  of  the  thirty-five 
stores  report  that  they  i)lan  to  use 
a  specially  colored  or  designed  lx>x 
for  Christmas  purchases  this  sea¬ 
son.  One  of  these  states  that  such 
Christmas  Ixjxes  are  sold  in  selling 
dejartments.  while  another  concern 
furnishes  such  lx)xes  only  with  ])ur- 
chases  of  $1.00  or  more.  The  re¬ 
maining  thirteen  stores  plan  to  use 
their  regular  set-up  or  “white”  gift 
boxes  as  supplied  throughout  the 
year.  One  of  these  reports  the  use 
of  red  ]«per  and  green  twine  over 
the  regular  white  lx)x  as  special 
wrapping. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  stores  state 
that  the  jxjlicy  to  he  followed  this 
year  represents  no  change  from  that 
followed  last  season.  I'he  other  six 
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stores  indicate  a  change  from  previ¬ 
ous  procedure.  One  store  plans  to 
eliminate  the  holiday  bo.x  this  year, 
while  three  others  intend  to  use  such 
a  lx>x  instead  of  regular  white 
Ixjxes  furnished  last  year.  .Another 
concern  ])reviously  using  sjxjcial 
holiday  lx)xes  for  all  tyi)es  of  gifts 
has  decided  to  use  a  folder  for  in- 
exi)ensive  gifts,  furnishing  special 
lx)xes  tmly  on  the  more  expensive 
items. 

Requesting  Gift  Boxes 
from  .Manufacturers 

Most  of  the  stores  studied  are  not 
requesting  their  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  to  furnish  dififerent  mer¬ 
chandise  items  in  special  gift  lx)xes, 
other  than  those  lines  which  are  or¬ 
dinarily  packed  in  individual  gift 
boxes  and  furnished  free  to  the 
trade.  Ten  of  the  thirty-five  stores 
indicate  that  they  are  making  spe¬ 
cific  requests  to  manufacturers  to 
gift  pack  certain  merchandise.  The 
items  to  which  this  applies  most 
frequently  are  handkerchiefs,  men's 
furnishings,  toilet  goods,  stationery, 
and  jewelry.  Other  items  affected 
include : 

-Art  Novelties 

Boys’  Furnishings 

Domestics 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

Linens 

Girls’  Underwear 
Infants’  Wear 
Notion  Novelties 
Perfumes 
Pocket  Knives 

Women’s  Underwear  (special 
holiday  purchases) 

H  ouse  f  urnishings 

Gift  Wrapping 

For  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  iKirt  of 
stores  to  reduce  the  e.xpen.se  of  gift 
wraiqxng  either  through  certain 
charges  to  the  customer  or  through 


simplification  of  the  method  of 
wrapping  used.  .An  analysis  of  the 
ct)nditions  under  w’hich  the  stores 
included  in  this  study  make  charges 
for  gift  wrapping  shows  that  eleven 
stores  furnish  this  service  free  to 
customers,  making  no  charges.  Nine 
other  stores  j)rovide  free  gift  wrap- 
pang  on  p)urchases  over  a  certain 
value,  and  charge  the  customer  if 
the  pnirchase  is  under  the  standard 
amount  set.  In  six  instances.  $1.00 
is  the  minimum  value  on  which  free 
gift  vvrap)p)ing  is  furnished.  Three 
other  stores  p)lace  the  minimum  at 
$2.00  px*r  pairchase.  The  usual 
wrap)ping  charge  for  p)urchases  un¬ 
der  these  values  is  repx)rted  to  be 
10  cents  p)er  package. 

( )ne  of  the  stores  opierating  on 
the  $2.00  minimum  pmrchase  makes 
exception  to  their  pxdicy  for  such 
articles  as  silverware,  china,  glass, 
stationery,  infants’  wear,  cigars, 
candy  and  tobacco.  Similarly,  an¬ 
other  store  with  a  $2.00  minimum 
pjurchase  furnishes  free  wrap)pMng 
on  purchases  under  this  value  if 
made  in  the  infants,  jewelry,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  gift  departments. 

Twelve  other  stores  make  charges 
for  gift  wrap)p)ing  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  or  make  certain  restrictions 
in  the  typ)e  and  kind  of  supplies  fur¬ 
nished.  The  px)licies  of  these  stores 
are  summarized  by  the  following 
comments  received : 

Store  No. 

1  When  customer  asks  for  spec¬ 
ial  Christmas  papjer  and  ribbon, 
she  buys  the  material  and  we 
wrap  the  package  for  her  with¬ 
out  charge. 

2  In  our  gift  wrapping  section 
we  charge  only  for  materials 
used. 

3  Gift  boxes  are  given  only  on 
the  better  class  of  merchandise. 

4  In  the  special  wrapping  desk 
we  charge  for  all  gift  boxes 
and  gift  wrap)p>ings,  Init  not  in 
department  unless  requested. 

5  Materials  are  for  sale  in  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department — wrapjping 
free. 

6  Starting  Sepitemlier  15  this 
year,  we  will  charge  5  cents  and 
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10  cents  for  gift  wrapping; 
when  present  supply  of  gift 
boxes  is  exhausted,  a  new 
schedule  will  go  into  eflfect — 
probably  about  January  1. 

7  Whenever  customer  asks  for 
package  to  be  wrapped  as  a 
gift,  we  make  an  extra  cliarge. 

8  We  now  charge  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  cases — 10  cents,  15 
cents,  25  cents — depending  on 
size. 

9  Expect  to  begin  charging  on 
September  15,  1932. 

10  Customer  pays  for  supplies 
used  at  Gift  Service  Desk, 
where  there  is  a  choice  of  gift 
supplies. 

11  When  the  amount  of  sale  is  so 
small  as  to  make  the  wrapping 
cost  exceed  3%,  a  charge  is 
made. 

12  A  sjiecial  scale  of  charges  are 
made,  depending  on  size  and 
type  of  merchandise  to  be 
wrapped. 

The  scale  of  charges  reported  by 

Store  No.  12  is  of  interest,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Bulletin 

Free  gift  lK>xes  or  free  gift  wrap- 
l)ing  are  not  to  l)e  suggested  by 
the  salesperson,  but  if  the  recpiest 
is  made  by  the  customer,  we  will 
extend  this  service  according  to 
the  following  year  around  ixilicy : 

A.  Gift  Boxes 

No  gift  Ixjxes  will  l)e  given 
free  with  purchases  under 
$1.95.  If  the  recjuest  is  made, 
boxes  may  be  supplied  and 
charges  made  according  to 
the  size  of  the  box  used — 
note  schedule  for  prices  l)e- 
low. 

Purchases  $1.95  to  $2.49 — 
A  box  costing  up  to  5c  will 
be  supplied  free.  If  a  larger 
box  is  required,  the  custo¬ 
mer  will  pay  the  difference 
between  the  five  cents  and 
the  cost  of  the  Ikjx.  Ex¬ 
ample  :  If  the  l)ox  to  be  used 
costs  15c,  the  customer  will 
pay  us  10c. 

Purchases  $2.50  to  $3.99 — 
A  box  costing  up  to  10c  will 
be  supplied  free.  If  a  larger 
box  is  required,  the  customer 
will  pay  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ten  cents  and  the 
cost  of  the  box.  Example : 
If  the  box  to  l)e  used  costs 
15c,  the  customer  will  pay 
us  5c. 

Purchases  $4.00  and  up  — 
Any  size  box  free. 


B.  Standard  Gift  Wrapping 

Standard  gift  wrap  consists 
of :  shredded  paper,  tissue, 
lx)x  wrapped  with  white 
jMiper  and  seals. 

There  will  lie  no  free  gift 
wrapping  under  $5.00.  If 
the  aistomer  requests  this 
service,  the  standard  gift 
wrap  may  Ije  sold  her  for  5c 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 

lX)X. 

Standard  Riblxm  supplied  at 
2c  i)er  yard — none  free. 
Purchases  $5.00  and  up  — 
Any  lx).\  and  standard  gift 
wrap  free.” 

The  schedule  then  specifically  de¬ 
fines  the  box  sizes  and  merchandise 
items  coming  within  each  classifica¬ 
tion  charge,  whether  5c,  10c.  15c 
or  25c. 

Changes  Contemplated 
It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  that  several 
stores  are  instigating  changes  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  Several 
other  stores  which  have  always  fur¬ 
nished  free  gift  WTapping  are  con¬ 
sidering  changes  in  jx)licy.  One 
store  contemjdates  installing  a  gift 
wrapping  section  where  a  service 
charge  will  be  made.  .Another  store 
expects  to  use  the  regular  white  lx)x 
again  this  year,  but  will  charge  for 
it.  .Another  reports  that  joint  con¬ 
sideration  of  stores  in  its  commu¬ 
nity  is  l)eing  given  to  charging  for 
gift  wrapping,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  cooi)erative  agreement  being 
adopted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  use  of 
holiday  boxes,  there  appear  to  be 
few  changes  made  by  stores  in  the 
method  of  gift  wrapping  at  Christ¬ 
mas  from  that  followed  throughout 
the  year.  One  store  intends  to  re¬ 
place  riblxni  previously  used  with 
cheajjer  material  for  tying  holiday 
jackages.  .Another  contemplates  the 
elimination  of  white  paper  ordinarily 
used ;  while  another  plans  to  experi¬ 
ment  this  year  with  an  automatic 
folding  lx)x  (white)  instead  of  a  set¬ 
up  box  for  ready-to-wear.  Simi¬ 
larly.  another  store  plans  to  use 
regular  folding  boxes  throughout 
with  low  price  purchases  such  as 
hose,  gloves,  underwear,  handker¬ 
chiefs.  etc.,  where  set-up  boxes 
were  formerly  used. 

One  mid-western  store  states  that 
their  regular  gift-wrapping  service 
is  discontinued  from  Thanksgiving 
until  two  weeks  after  New  Years, 
during  which  time  Christmas  boxes 
are  given  in  departments  where  the 
merchandise  is  of  a  gift  character. 

The  following  description  of  what 


constitutes  regular  gift  wrapping  as 
used  by  two  stores  is  of  interest : 

(a)  Mjefchandise  is  wrapped  neat¬ 
ly  in  fresh  white  tissue  paj^er 
of  good  quality ;  inserted  in 
regulation  tan  gift  box  with 
brown  signature  of  store  name ; 
card  placed  on  top  of  tissue, 
lx)x  tied  in  bow  with  brown 
ribbon  circling  box  once  across 
breadth  and  length  (no  rosette 
used)  ;  l)Ox  wrapped  in  heavy 
white  paper,  tied  with  brown 
string  and  wrapped  again  with 
brown  paper  and  fastened 
either  with  tape  or  string. 

(b)  Regulation  grey  gift  box  is 
lined  with  white  shredded  paper 
wrapped  in  tissue ;  merchan¬ 
dise  wrapped  in  tissue  placed 
in  l)ox  and  covered  with  paper 
})adding ;  Ixjx  wrapped  in  paper 
of  a  light  and  dark  grey  cross- 
hatched  design,  and  tied  with 
white  ribbon ;  silver  sticker 
l)earing  store  seal  placed  on  one 
corner  of  top;  outer  wrapping 
of  green  paper  tied  with  green 
twine  and  bearing  a  red  sticker 
stating:  “GIFT  PACKAGE. 
When  outer  wrapping  is  re¬ 
moved.  this  package  is  suitable 
for  ]>resentation  —  ( Store 
Name).” 

Returns  and  Exchanges 

The  ixdicies  of  these  stores  in 
accepting  gift  merchandise  for  re¬ 
turn,  e.xchange,  credit  and  refund 
vary  considerably. 

Twelve  stores  accept  gifts  for 
exchange  only  and  not  for  return  or 
credit.  Two  of  these  restrict  ex¬ 
change  to  the  same  department. 

Twelve  other  stores  permit  the 
immediate  exchange  or  issue  mei- 
chandise  credits  or  due-bills. 

Four  concerns  allow  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  or  will  issue  a 
charge  credit  or  cash  refund  if  mer¬ 
chandise  is  accompanied  by  .sales 
check. 

.Another  concern,  in  addition  to 
allowing  exchange  or  giving  a  mer¬ 
chandise  credit,  also  permits  cash 
refund  or  a  charge  credit  when  re¬ 
quested  by  original  purchaser.  .An¬ 
other  allows,  in  addition  to  ex¬ 
change,  a  charge  credit  for  the 
original  purchaser  but  not  a  cash 
refund. 

None  of  the  stores  reported  any 
change  in  their  usual  return  or  ex¬ 
change  policy  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Time  Limit  For  Returns 

The  period  within  which  Christ¬ 
mas  merchandise  must  1>e  returned 
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or  exclKuiged  in  these  stores,  to  be 
accepted,  varies  from  two  days  to 
one  month.  A  summary  of  time 
regulations  shows  the  following: 

Return  Period  A'o.  of  Stores 
2  (lavs  1 

.1  "  1 

4  “  1 

.S  “  1 

U  “  1 

1  week  10 

10  days  d 

2  weeks  5 

1  month  1 

Seven  stores  have  no  set  time  or 
])eri(Ml  within  which  merchandise 
must  be  returned,  requiring  only 

that  it  be  within  a  “reasonable” 
time  and  in  a  salable  condition.  It 
is  the  iiolicy  of  one  concern  that 
no  Christmas  merchandise  can  lie 
returned  after  Christmas.  Com¬ 
ments  from  some  of  the  stores  re¬ 
garding  the  enforcement  of  their 

time-limit  jHilicy  are  of  interest. 

“In  actual  jiractice  gifts  are  ex¬ 
changed  on  same  basis  as  regu¬ 
lar  transactions." 

“Limit  of  seven  days  set  by  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  but 
gifts  may  lie  returned  if  out 
longer  than  this  limit.” 

“Try  to  have  30  days  as  time 
limit,  but  this  depends  largely 
on  type  of  merchandise  and 
customer.” 

“( )n  gifts  returned  later  (after 
2  weeks),  the  customer  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  adjustment  office.” 
“Xo  special  time  limit — as  long 
as  merchandise  is  salable  and 
there  is  no  radical  price  change.” 
“We  have  been  very  successful- 
in  retarding  the  return  of  Christ¬ 
mas  merchandise,  and  do  enforce 
almost  to  the  limit  our  ruling 
that  no  Christmas  merchandise 
can  be  returned  after  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

( )ne  Ohio  store  describes  to  sales¬ 
people  as  follows  its  policy  govern¬ 
ing  the  return  and  exchange  of 
gifts: 

“Items  of  merchandise  received 
as  gifts  at  Christmas  or  any 
other  time  will  be  accepted  only 
for  ‘Exchange’  upon  request  of 
the  reci])ient.  provided  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  returned  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  is  in  salable 
condition. 

“If  w’e  cannot  supply  the  customer 
with  the  article  wanted  in  ‘Ex¬ 
change’,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  it  in  stock  and  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  particular  size, 
style  or  color  desired,  a  Due  Bill 
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only  (marked  ‘Gift’)  can  be 
issued  for  the  amount. 

“Where  the  recipient  of  a  gift 
item  requests  a  cash  refund  or  a 
charge  credit,  and  toill  not  accept 
other  merchandise  or  a  due  bill 
in  exchange,  the  customer  should 
be  escorted  or  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Bureau,  as  this  type 
of  request  requires  unusual  tact 
and  diplomacy. 

“W’here  the  gift  is  returned  by 
the  purchaser,  it  will  he  accepted 
for  exchange,  credit  or  cash  re¬ 
fund  under  the  same  conditions 
governing  any  other  ‘returned’ 
merchandise. 

“The  customer,  whether  pur¬ 
chaser  or  recipient  of  the  gift, 
must  be  treated  courteously  and 
anything  approaching  an  argu¬ 
ment  must  be  carefully  avoided.” 

Shipping  Policies 

Analysis  of  store  policy  followed 
last  year  in  paying  postage  and  ship- 
I)ing  charges  on  customer  merchan¬ 
dise  for  out-of-town  deliveries  re¬ 
flects  the  wide  variation  in  practice 
which  has  existed  in  past  years  for 
stores  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Twelve  stores  report  that  it  w-as 
their  jxjlicy  last  year  to  pay  all  post¬ 
age  expense  on  parcel  jx)st  ship¬ 
ments  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  Possessions.  Other  stores 
jjlaced  certain  restrictions  on  parcel 
post  shipments,  as  well  as  on  ex- 
I)ress  and  freight.  Some  of  these 
individual  ixdicies  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

Shipments  Delivered  Free 
Store  Under  Following  Conditions 

1  Within  Ohio  or  Indiana  (Ohio 

store) 

2  Up  to  20  ]X)unds.  anywhere  in 

U.  S.  A.  Over  20  pounds,  iwst- 
age  charged. 

3  Parcel  post  shipments  in  United 

States;  express  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  :  bulky  purchases  of  low 
value  in  State.  Charges  made 
on  all  others.  (Boston  store) 

4  In  West  Virginia.  Ohio  and 

Pennsylvania  (West  Virginia 
store) 

5  Parcel  post  to  500  miles ;  express 

or  freight.  150  miles  if  pur¬ 
chase  is  over  $5.00.  On  any 
shipment  over  1 50  miles,  charge 
is  paid  by  customer. 

6  Our  usual  schedule  on  free  de¬ 

liveries  by  parcel  post  and 
limited  express  and  freight  de¬ 
liveries  remains  in  force. 
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7  Parcel  post  within  300  miles  or 

freight  or  express  charges 
within  200  miles  on  purchase  of 
$5.00  or  over. 

8  Postage  anywhere  in  the  world; 

shipping  charges  also  free 
where  the  option  of  the  method 
of  shipment  was  left  to  us,  ex¬ 
cept  on  bulk  merchandise. 

9  Any  purchase  that  can  be  de¬ 

livered  in  one  package,  parcel 
post,  free  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Everything  free  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  except  house  furnishings 
under  $2.50,  which  are  de¬ 
livered  free  within  the  State. 
(Boston  store) 

10  Parcel  post  up  to  10  ])ounds, 

anywhere  in  United  States. 

11  Within  4th  zone. 

12  Same  as  Store  9  (Boston).  $100 

or  more  free  anywhere  in 
United  States. 

13  Within  150  mile  radius,  except 

on  bulky  or  very  heavy  mer¬ 
chandise. 

14  Within  70  mile  radius  (policy 

adopted  July  15,  1932) 

15  Shipping  costs  paid  by  store  un¬ 

less  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
l)urchase  price. 

16  Parcel  Post  except  larger  and 

bulkier  housewares  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Charge  i)ostage 
on  such  articles  if  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  price  of  purchase. 
Reserve  right  to  ship  by  cheap¬ 
est  manner.  Freight  shipped 
free  to  Maryland  and  V’irginia 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  store) 

17  Within  150  miles. 

18  Within  100  miles. 

19  Parcel  post  or  express  collected 

from  customer,  with  excep¬ 
tions. 

20  Within  150  miles — l)eyond  that 

radius  5  per  cent  of  purchase 
price  allowed  to  apply  on  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  the  excess  to 
be  paid  by  customer. 

21  Within  300  miles;  over  300 

miles,  on  merchandise  over 
$5.00  and  under  11  pounds. 

Judging  from  the  replies,  more 
stores  contemplate  changes  this 
year  in  their  shipping  jxilicies  than 
in  case  of  gift-wrapping  and  ex¬ 
change  of  merchandise  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Particularly  during  the  past 
six  months,  stores  have  been  study¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  their  shipping 
l)olicies  in  an  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
jjenses  by  passing  on  to  the  custom¬ 
er  at  least  part  of  the  shi])ping 
(Continued  on  page  826) 
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Association  Directors  Endorse 

Compiled  and  Adopted  by  Members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 

of  the  National  Retail 


A  r  the  last  meetinj'  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (j(K)ds  Association,  the 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice,  recently  votefl 
on  and  adopted  hy  the  nieniliers  of  the  .Sales  Promotion 
Division,  were  discussed  and  ap])roved. 

It  often  has  lieen  ixjinted  out,  recently,  hy  leading 
retail  executives  that  in  many  ])laces  advertising  has 
deteriorated  to  an  unde.sirahle  level,  that  many  re¬ 
tailers  have  gone  in  too  heavily  under  the  stress  of 
circumstances  for  exaggeration,  extravagant  superla¬ 
tives  aiul  insincere  and  untruthful  claims.  Obviously,  if 
this  is  allowed  to  continue,  credibility  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  consequence  its  productivity,  is  gravely  en¬ 
dangered.  H.  F.  'Fwomey,  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  Sales  Managers.  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  said  recently,  “There  is  a  very  great 
danger  that  if  the  j)resent  tendency  existing  in  retail 
advertising  is  allowed  to  persist,  it  will  grow  worse 
rather  than  l)etter  and  will  finally  .sa])  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer  in  all  advertising.” 

Realizing  the  ])resence  of  this  danger  and  the  need 
for  a  specific  set  of  standards  to  which  all  merchants 
should  subscribe,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  last 
February,  compiled  the  Standards  of  .Advertising  Prac¬ 
tice  suhse<iuently  voted  on  and  ado])ted  hy  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Simultaneously,  the  directors  of  the  .Association 
lessee!  a  resolution  endorsing  the  following  CODE 
relating  to  .Advertising  and  selling  jiractices : 

"Believing  it  to  Ik?  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  ecJnomic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
.American  j)eoi)le  that  practices  in  business 
should  l)e  more  clearly  established  and  firmly 
maintained  on  a  idane  of  fairness  to  the  ])ul)- 
lic  and  fairness  to  competitors  and  to  business 
as  a  whole,  it  is  ])rojx)sed  that  business  men 
themselves  shall  abandon  and  condemn  any 
])ractices  in  advertising  and  selling  merchan¬ 
dise,  services,  securities,  ])roiJerty  of  all  kinds 
which  may  have: 

(a)  The  capacity  or  tendency  to  undermine 
public  confidencein  advertising  announce¬ 
ments  or  other  selling  representations 
generally. 

(h)  The  effect  of  injuring  unfairly  the  sales 
or  the  good-will  of  a  c  )mi)etitive  product 
or  service. 

'I'o  this  end  the  following  practices  are 
considered  to  lie  unfair  and  against  the 
imhlic  interest : 

(1 )  Misleading  adzrrtisiny — The  use  of,  par- 
tici])ation  in,  publishing  or  broadcasting 
of  any  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading 
statement,  representation  or  illustration 
in  an  effort  to  sell  any  merchandise,  ser¬ 
vice,  security  or  any  property  or  thing  of 
any  kind,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic 
practice. 

(2)  Unfair  conifetitwe  claims — The  use  of, 
jarticipation  in,  publishing  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  any  statement,  representation  or 
implication  which  might  Ik?  reasonably 
construed  to  lead  to  a  false  or  incorrect 


conclusion  in  regard  to  the  g(M)ds.  i)rices. 
service  or  advertising  of  any  com])etitor 
or  of  another  industry  is  an  unfair  and 
uneconomic  practice. 

(3)  Disparagement  of  competitors — 'Phe  use 
of,  larticijation  in.  publishing  or  broad¬ 
casting  of  any  statement,  representation 
or  insinuation  which  disparages  or  attacks 
the  goods,  prices,  service  of  advertising 
of  any  com{K?titor  or  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tice. 

(4)  “Bait"  offers — The  use  of.  ])articii)ation 
in,  jniblishing  or  broadcasting  of  “bait" 
offers  of  merchandise  wherein  the  i)ro- 
siK?ctive  customer  is  denied  a  fair  oi)por- 
tunity  to  ])urchase.  is  an  unfair  and  un¬ 
economic  practice. 

(5)  Deceptive  statements  accompanying  cut 
prices — 'I'he  u.se  of.  i)artici])ation  in.  ])iib- 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  statements  re¬ 
ferring  to  cut  prices  on  trademarked  or 
other  merchandise  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  the  ])ublic  to  believe  that  all  other 
merchandise  sold  by  the  advertiser  is 
similarly  low  priced  when  such  is  not  the 
fact,  is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic  ])rac- 
tice.” 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  be  recpiested  to  study  carefully  the  provisions 
of  this  CODE  and  to  adapt  them  to  meet  the  needs 
and  conditions  |)eculiar  to  retail  advertising  through 
the  development  of  Standards  of  .Advertising  Practice. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  in  inter])reting  this 
code,  being  determined  to  i)rovide  a  tangible.  siK?cific 
set  of  standards,  classified  the  material  into  six  groups 
for  convenient  and  quick  reference — ada])ted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  retail  advertiser.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  misuse  of  superlatives  destroys  1k?- 
lief  in  advertising. 

2.  .Avoid  misleading  phases  and  statements. 

3.  ComjKirative  jirices — .standardization  of 
terms. 

4.  .Avoid  use  of  inaccurate  illustrations. 

5.  Confusing  layout  should  Ik?  avoided. 

6.  State  natural  content  accurately. 

Ui)on  having  these  Standards  approved  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  .Association, 
a  sponsorship  or  leadership  has  been  established  to 
protect  the  re])utation  of  retail  business,  to  safeguard 
the  productivity  of  retail  advertising,  and  to  prevent, 
an  undermining  of  the  advertising  investment.  W  ith 
a  leadership  of  3,800  ])rogressive  retail  establishments 
subscribing  to  these  Standards,  it  obviously  follows 
that  only  a  short  time  would  pass  till  their  laudible 
efforts  to  keej)  advertising  tin  an  honest,  sincere,  and 
truthful  basis,  would  lie  reflected  generally  in  all  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

The  Standards  of  .Advertising  Practice,  as  endorsed, 
follow  on  the  ne.xt  jiage. 
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Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 

Division  and  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
Dry  Goods  Association 


The  purpose  of  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 
IS  to  protect  and  advance  the  reputations  of  retail 
business  and  of  the  institutions  represented  by  retail 
advertising  men.  Recognizing  that  duty  to  the  consum- 
ing  public  as  well  as  to  the  best  interests  of  retailing 
call  for  honesty,  sincerity,  and  truth  in  advertising, 
these  Standards  of  Practice  have  been  formulated  to 
guide  us  in  keeping  faith  with  our  customers.  They 
liave  been  compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  have  lieen  approved  and  adopted  by  the  voting 
members  of  the  Division. 

Mention  here  should  be  given  to  the  various  heads 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  as  well  as  to  members  of 
the  Division  who  have  contributed  helpful  counsel  to 
the  development  of  these  accurate  merchandise  terms 
and  advertising  standards. 

All  retail  copywriters  should  carefully  study  these 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice.  Only  through  con¬ 
scientiously  living  up  to  them,  can  they  hope  to  make 
their  advertising  copy,  from  a  consumer’s  viewpoint, 
as  convincing  and  as  effective  as  it  can  be. 

A — The  Misuse  of  Superlatives  Destroys  Belief  in 
Advertising. 

Advertising  should  not  only  be  truthful,  but  should 
at  all  times  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  untruth  or 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Under-statements  rather 
than  over-statements  should  be  part  of  our  practice, 
more  so  than  ever  before.  These  regulations  should 
be  followed  closely: 

1.  Superlatives  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
the  utmost  restraint.  The  advertising,  m  many  in¬ 
stances,  would  be  strengthened  if  superlatives  were 
eliminated  entirely.  Claims  for  any  merchandise  that 
it  is  “liest,”  “finest,"  “loveliest,"  etc.,  in  nearly  every 
case  merely  express  opinions,  not  facts.  In  referring 
to  sales  events,  no  advertisement  should  say  that  they 
are  the  “greatest,"  “largest,”  “most  unusual,”  etc., 
“within  our  knowledge  or  history,”  except  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  such  assertions  can  be  substantiated 
by  actual  knowledge  or  records.  On  these  rare  occas¬ 
ions,  it  is  more  convincing  to  limit  the  statements 
to  your  own  business,  i.e.,  do  not  say  “The  Greatest 
Sale,”  but  say  “Our  Greatest  Sale.”  Not  “the  best 
value  ever  offered,”  but  “we  believe  this  is  the  best 
value  we  have  ever  offered.” 

B — Avoid  Misleading  Phrases  and  Statements. 

Be  as  careful  about  the  implications  of  your  state¬ 
ments  as  about  their  direct  meaning.  Avoid  ambiguous 
and  misleading  phrases  and  statements  capable  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Make  all  statements  clearly  understand¬ 
able.  It  is  often  wise  to  moderate  even  true  state¬ 
ments,  when  they  are  so  startling  as  to  appear  incredi¬ 
ble.  Whenever  it  seems  necessary  to  temporize  the 
statements  of  the  buyer  in  reference  to  value  claims 
of  his  merchandise,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  head  to  do  so  if  he  wants  to  continue  to  be 
the  customer’s  representative  in  the  store. 

1.  FLOOR  SAMPLES  should  be  merchandise  in 
good  condition  which  have  been  used  for  display  or 
demonstration  purposes.  Should  not  include  “damaged” 
or  “hurt  goods”  unless  specified  as  such. 


2.  DISCONTINUED  MODELS  should  never  be 
advertised  in  a  way  to  gpve  an  impression  that  they 
are  new.  If  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  model  has 
been  discontinued,  it  should  be  advertised  as  such. 

3.  SIZES,  if  in  brdcen  ranges,  should  be  so  stated 
or  the  exact  sizes  should  be  named.  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  varies  with 
standard  sizes  and  therefore  should  be  accurately  given 
in  an  advertisement.  For  example:  An  Oriental  rug 
may  not  measure  9  x  12  feet  exactly;  it  may  be 
8'6"  X  12'3''.  In  advertising  sheets,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  “hemmed”  sizes  be  given. 

4.  SOILED  or  damagfed  merchandise,  if  adver¬ 
tised,  should  be  clearly  described  as  such. 

5.  ENTIRE  STOCK  in  an  advertisement  should 
include  all  the  stock  of  merchandise  referred  to.  For 
example:  “Entire  stock,  men’s  suits,  $33.50,”  would 
mean  every  man’s  suit  in  the  store.  “Our  entire  stock 
of  $29.50  dresses,  $19.50,”  includes  every  $29.50  dress 
in  the  store. 

6.  SECONDS,  “irregulars,”  “imperfect,”  or 
“soiled”  goods,  should  be  plainly  stated  as  such  in 
conspicuous  type.  Such  a  phrase  as  “imperfections  do 
not  interfere  with  wearing  qualities”  may  be  used,  if 
based  on  facts.  "Sub-standard,”  “run  of  the  mill,” 
and  similar  terms  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  unless  some  explanatory  qualification  be  used,  as 
in  the  case  of  sheets,  “run-of-the-mill  means  slight 
stains  and  misweaves  that  in  no  way  impair  the  wearing 
quality.” 

7.  TWO  for  ONE  sales  are  usually  misleading  and 
in  many  cases  untrue  and  therefore  should  be  avoided. 
The  interpretation  placed  on  this  term  is  that  two 
articles  may  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one. 

8.  EXCLUSIVE  sale  of  a  certain  product  in  a 
certain  city,  if  mentioned  in  an  advertisement,  must 
be  provable. 

9.  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  of  certain  items 
of  merchandise  such  as  “Phillipine  Gowns,”  “Belgian 
Linen  Tablecloths,”  if  used  in  an  advertisement,  means 
that  the  merchandise  was  made  in  and  imported  from 
those  countries.  If.  however,  a  suit  is  made  in  this 
country  of  imported  woolens,  it  can  be  so  advertised. 
For  example:  “Suits  of  English  Tweed — tailored  in 
America.”  The  geographical  source  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  mentioned  rather  than  exclusively  term¬ 
ing  it  as  being  “imported.” 

10.  SAMPLES  should  not  be  advertised  unless  they 
have  been  used  in  the  showrooms  of  the  manufacturer 
for  display  or  order-taking  purposes. 

11.  QUANTITIES  of  merchandise  offered  in  a 
sale  should  be  accurately  given.  “Million  Dollar  Sale” 
should  mean  that  merchandise  totaling  a  million  dollars 
is  offered  at  special  prices.  The  quantity  mentioned 
should  be  in  the  store,  in  its  own  warehouse,  or  in  its 
own  possession  and  immediately  procurable,  when  the 
sale  opens.  Any  statement  of  fact  in  any  departmental 
advertisement  in  which  statements  are  made  referring 
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to  “quantities,”  “total  sum  of  money  involved,”  “the 
amount  of  reduction,”  “the  origin  of  the  merchandise,” 
and  the  “factual  description  of  it”  must  be  certified 
by  both  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  buyer.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  the  signatures  of  both  on  the  copy 
sheet  beneath  some  such  statement  as  “the  merchandise 
division  is  held  responsible  for  the  truthfulness  of  all 
statements.” 

12.  AFTER  the  SALE  price,  if  mentioned  in  a 
limited  time  special,  compels  the  store  to  raise  the 
prices  at  the  end  of  the  sale  to  the  levels  advertised. 

If  this  is  not  rigfidly  observed,  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  store’s  advertising  will  be  shaken.  In  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  recommended  that  this  term 
not  be  used. 

13.  FREE  should  not  be  used  unless  the  store  gives 
something  away  without  charge  or  obligation  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  If  an  article  is  given  away  free  with  a  purchase 
of  another  article,  the  price  of  the  latter  should  not 
exceed  an  amount  regularly  charged  for  it. 

If  one  cent,  one  dollar,  etc.  is  charged  for  the  second 
article,  the  promotion  cannot  be  advertised  as  a  free 
offer  and  the  price  of  the  first  article  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  regularly  charged  for  it.  Furthermore, 
an  event  of  this  kind  cannot  properly  be  called  a  “one 
cent”  or  “one  dollar”  sale  without  directing  specific 
attention  in  the  heading  to  the  fact  that  one  article  must 
first  be  purchased  at  its  regular  price. 

FREE  TRIAL  in  an  advertisement  means  that  the 
customer  may  use  the  article  and  return  it  without  any 
cost,  if  she  so  desires.  If  there  is  a  time  limit  on  a  free 
trial  item,  it  should  be  specified  in  the  advertisement. 
All  “trial  offers”  should  be  fully  described. 

14.  SALE  implies  a  special  price  as  a  result  of  a 
fortunate  purchase  or  a  reduced  price  of  regular  stocks, 
and  undoubtedly  is  so  understood  by  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  No  promotion  of  merchandise  at  a  regular  price 
should  be  termed  a  sale. 

15.  GUARANTEES  of  any  kind,  if  publicized  by 
the  store,  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  If  a  “sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back”  clause  is  claimed, 
it  should  represent  an  unconditional  cash  refund  on 
any  merchandise  so  guaranteed  which  is  returned  by 
a  dissatisfied  customer. 

16.  LIMITED  offerings,  such  as  “one  day”  sales, 
should  be  available  to  customers  on  that  one  day  only 
— at  the  price  advertised. 

17.  BAIT  advertising  is  that  which  advertises  an 
article  at  such  an  extremely  low  price  that  a  desire  is 
created  on  the  part  of  the  customer  to  purchase  it, 
although  the  advertiser  or  salesman  is  not  readily  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  make  the  sale.  Definite  efforts  are 
made  to  switch  to  a  purchase  of  unadvertised  merchan¬ 
dise  usually  at  a  higher  price.  This  is  an  unfair  and 
dishonest  practise  and  should  never  be  used. 

18.  COUNTER  and  WINDOW  SIGNS  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  standards  of  practice  used  in 
newspaper  and  in  all  forms  of  advertising. 

19.  LIST  PRICES  can  be  quoted  as  comparisons 
with  selling  prices,  if  they  refer  to  prices  which  are  or 
have  been  generally  in  effect  at  retail. 

20.  DEROGATORY  statements  are  disapproved. 
Merchants  should  limit  their  statements  to  facts  about 
their  own  establishments. 


C — Comparative  Prices — Standardization  of  Terms. 

In  advertising  “sales”  or  “special  prices,”  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  should  be  so  plain  as  to  readily  and  unmis¬ 
takably  convey  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  We  believe 
that  carelessness  and  misunderstanding  of  terms  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  as  many  inaccuracies  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  dishonest  intent.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
the  standardization  of  terms  used  in  describing  “re¬ 
duced”  or  “special”  prices,  to  minimize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  error  and  disagreement. 

COMPAR.ATIVE  price  standards  are  based  on  the 
classification  of  merchandise  into  three  groups : 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns 

2.  Temporary  Reductions 

3.  Special  Purchases 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns. 

a.  The  term  “originally”  or  “original  price”  means 
the  first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was 
marked  in  the  advertiser’s  store.  It  should  be 
used  only  when  the  merchandise  has  been  reduced 
more  than  once. 

b.  The  term  “formerly”  or  “Blank’s  former  price” 
refers  to  the  last  price  in  effect  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  sale. 

c.  When  any  previous  price  is  quoted  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  last  previous  price  (the  former 
price)  should  be  used.  If  the  merchandise  has 
been  marked  down  more  than  once  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  to  quote  the  original  price,  he 
should  also  quote  the  last  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  marked,  i.  e.,  “Originally  $15, 
Formerly  $10,  Now  $8.” 

d.  There  is  one  exception  to  Rule  c.  When  a  large 
number  of  items  are  listed  in  an  advertisement, 
if  the  advertiser  finds  it  impracticable  to  quote 
intermediate  markdowns  or  former  prices  but 
wants  to  quote  original  prices,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  a  statement  as  the  following  be  inserted  in 
the  advertisement :  “  ‘Original  price’  means  the 
first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was  marked 
in  our  store.  On  many  (or  all)  of  the  items  in 
our  advertisement,  intermediate  markdowns  have 
been  taken.” 

2.  Temporary  Reductions. 

a.  The  term  “Regularly”  or  “Our  Re^lar  Price” 
means  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  sells 
regularly  in  the  advertiser’s  store  previous  to  the 
sale,  and  the  price  to  which  the  merchandise  re¬ 
verts  following  the  sale.  This  term  should  be 
used  to  define  a  “limited  time”  price  reduction  of 
an  item  from  regular  stock. 

3.  Special  Purchases. 

a.  The  term  “Blank’s  usual  price”  or  “usually”  or 
“usual  grade”  used  in  connection  with  a  special 
purchase  should  be  understood  to  mean  the  price 
at  which  similar  merchandise  was  on  sale  in  the 
same  store  immediately  prior  to  the  special  offer. 
Or,  the  comparative  price,  if  used,  should  not 
exceed  the  selling  price  of  the  same  or  similar 
merchandise  current  in  the  local  trading  center. 

b.  If  goods  from  regular  stock  are  included  in  a 
specially  purchased  lot  of  merchandise,  that  fact 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

4.  The  term  “special,”  “specially  priced”  or 
“sale”  should  be  used  only  when  merchandise 
is  priced  substantially  below  the  current  sell¬ 
ing  price — this  should  mean  a  reduction  of  no 
less  than  10%, 

5.  Public  confidence  in  advertising  will  increase 
if  the  use  of  comparative  prices  is  confined  to 
conditions  in  the  advertiser’s  own  store,  i,  e., 
“Our  Regular  Price,”  “Our  Former  Price,” 
etc. 
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6.  Whenever  a  price  comparison  refers  to  two 
or  more  previous  prices  such  as  “usually 
$2.75  to  $5.95,”  at  least  10%  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  involved  must  have  been  sold  at  the  high¬ 
est  comparative  price  mentioned.  Such  a  term 
as  “usually  to  $5.95”  with  no  mention  of  the 
lowest  comparative  price,  emphatically  should 
never  be  used. 

7.  Whenever  the  word  “clearance”  is  used,  it 
means  a  clearance  of  a  store’s  own  stocks  and 
not  those  of  any  manufacturer,  unless  so  stated 
in  the  advertisement.  The  quantity,  pattern 
and  all  other  limitations  of  the  merchandise 
should  be  clearly  stated,  whenever  possible. 

If  comparative  prices  are  quoted,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  should  be  guided  by  the  comparative  price 
rulings  summarized  above. 

8.  “Value”  or  “worth”  is  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  similar  merchandise  in  com¬ 
petitive  stores.  When  used  in  advertising, 
which  is  usually  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
sale  and  without  complete  knowledge  of  the 
price  for  which  similar  merchandise  will  be 
offered  by  competitors  on  the  date  of  the  sale, 
it  is  at  the  best  a  prediction.  Because  it  is  so 
often  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  use  of  the  terms 
is  greatly  abused  and  therefore  should  be 
avoided. 

9.  Never  advertise  new  merchandise  at  “reduc¬ 
tions.”  Such  practice  does  not  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  Customers  will  wonder  what  type  of 
selecting  ability  the  store  buyers  have,  to  make 
it  necessary  to  take  immediate  reductions  on 
new  merchandise.  If  it  is  a  special  purchase 
which  is  offered  at  a  price  lower  than  regular 
prices,  use  the  term  “usually.” 

D — Avoid  Use  of  Inaccurate  Illustrations. 

Avoid  the  use  of  illustrations  which  are  misleading 
regarding  size,  quality  or  appearance  of  merchandise 
advertised.  For  example:  An  illustration  showing  a 
seven-piece  bedroom  suite  when  the  price  given  is  for 
a  four-piece  suite  would  not  be  accurate.  .Another 
example  of  inaccuracy  would  be  the  exaggerated 
amount  of  fur  drawn  to  illustrate*  fur  trimmed  coats. 
Do  not  use  illustrations  which  exaggerate  the  size  and 
importance  of  a  store’s  building  or  buying  offices  in 
other  cities.  In  mentioning  buying  offices  in  other  cities 
they  should  be  designated  as  such,  to  avoid  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  stores. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  (in  many  smaller  stores  using 
mat  services)  of  obtaining  actual  cuts  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  offered,  stock  cuts  may  be  used,  but  care  must  lie 
exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  definitely  misleading 
illustrations. 

E — Confusing  Layouts  Should  Be  Avoided. 

When  a  headline  at  the  top  of  the  page  or  a  smaller 
composite  section  of  the  advertisement  leads  the  reader 
to  believe  that  all  items  mentioned  under  it  are  included 
in  a  general  sale,  every  item  on  the  page  or  in  such 
section  should  be  specially  priced. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  a  general  heading  is 
used  advertising  a  certain  material,  the  items  listed 
under  this  heading  should  be  of  that  material.  For 
example:  If  the  caption  advertises  a  “Dollar  Silk  Sale,” 
no  rayon  or  cotton  material  should  be  included  in  the 
advertisement  unless  the  items  are  separately  boxed 
and  appropriately  described. 


F — State  Natural  Content  Accurately. 

The  description  of  merchandise  should  be  as  com¬ 
plete  and  specific  as  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  the  true  nature,  materials,  content,  styles, 
workmanship,  sizes,  colors  and  designs  of  the  article 
advertised.  The  following  restrictions  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  specific  kinds  of  merchandise  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

1.  JEWELRY :  Imitation  and  synthetic  stones 
should  be  advertised  as  such.  For  example  in  adver¬ 
tising  pearls,  if  imitations,  the  word  “imitation”  or 
“simulated”  should  be  part  of  the  heading.  This  form 
is  recommended  rather  than  using  an  asterisk  to  call 
attention  to  the  word  “imitation”  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  advertisement.  The  term  “indestructible” 
cannot  be  used. 

The  terms  “gold  filled,”  “gold  rolled”  or  “gold 
plated”  should  not  be  used  unless  the  merchandise  is 
tested  and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  The  term 
“gold  filled”  should  be  used  to  describe  only  those 
articles,  the  base  metal  of  which  is  entirely  encased  by 
gold,  fused  and  rolled  over  the  base  metal.  The  term 
“rolled  gold”  should  be  used  to  describe  only  those 
articles  of  which  at  least  one  side  has  been  encased  by 
fused  and  rolled  gold.  The  term  “gold  plate”  should 
be  used  to  describe  those  articles  which  have  been 
surfaced  with  gold  by  dipping  or  by  electro-plating. 

Whenever  “gold”  is  mentioned,  specify  the  karat 
content. 

The  number  of  jewels  in  a  time-piece  should  be 
specified.  Do  not  use  the  term  “full  jeweled.”  Such 
a  term  as  “twenty  year”  cases  in  accordance  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  recommendation  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  advertising  of  watch  cases.  When 
clock  cases  are  made  of  wood,  they  should  be  described 
according  to  the  “Name  the  Woods”  rule.  (See 
furniture.) 

The  term  “German  Silver”  or  “nickel  silver”  should 
not  be  used  because  in  neither  case  does  the  article 
contain  the  metal  silver. 

“Sterling  silver”  can  be  used  only  to  describe  a  metal 
having  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  one-thousandths 
parts  of  pure  silver. 

The  term  “silverware”  can  be  used  if  the  article  is 
made  of  sterling  silver.  “Silver  plate”  may  be  used 
when  the  article  is  plated  with  silver. 

Certain  articles  of  silver  (such  as  candlesticks)  hav¬ 
ing  bases  filled  with  cement,  etc.,  must  be  advertised 
as  “sterling  silver  weighted.” 

2.  UMBRELLAS,  raincoats,  etc.,  should  not  be 
advertised  as  “shower-proof”  unless  they  withstand  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  test  of  17  centimeters.  This  in¬ 
formation  should  be  obtained  from  each  manufacturer 
who  furnishes  your  store  with  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“Gloria  Umbrellas”  consist  of  both  silk  and  cotton. 
They  should  be  advertised  as  “Gloria  Cotton  and  Silk 
Umbrellas,”  or  simply  as  “Gloria  Umbrellas” — then,  if 
any  reference  is  made  to  the  silk  content,  the  presence 
of  cotton  should  also  be  indicated.  They  should  not 
l)e  advertised  as  “Gloria  Silk  Umbrellas.” 

3.  GLOVES  should  be  advertised  as  washable  only 
when  statements  have  been  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  indicating  that  they  have  passed  a  washability 
test.  For  the  protection  of  both  store  and  customer, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  prescribed  method  of  washing 
accompany  the  gloves.  (This  regulation  should  also 
apply  to  all  textiles  and  any  type  of  merchandise  sold 
as  “washable.”) 
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4.  HANDKERCHIEFS  of  linen  with  cotton 
borders  should  be  so  described  in  the  advertising. 
(This  policy  also  applies  to  table  linens  and  towels.) 

5.  HQSIERY  of  “all  silk”  may  be  advertised  if 
it  is  not  reinforced  with  any  other  material  than  silk. 

If  “mercerized  cotton”  or  “cotton”  is  used  to  rein¬ 
force  the  silk  at  the  toe,  heel  or  top,  the  fact  should 
l)e  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

“Lisle”  is  distinctly  known  as  a  specially  treated  cot¬ 
ton  yarn,  smooth,  firmly  spun  and  ordinarily  mercer¬ 
ized.  There  is  no  such  term  as  “silk  lisle.”  (For  other 
fabric  terms  see  fabrics.) 

The  term  “run-proof”  has  been  often  misused  when 
“run-resistant”  is  meant.  The  latter  should  only  be  used 
to  describe  garments  which  do  not  “run”  readily. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  hosiery  is  composed 
of  more  than  one  material  and  one  is  named,  all  should 
be  named  and  the  content  percentage  given  wherever 
possible.  As  in  the  advertising  of  all  fabrics,  the  ma¬ 
terial  present  in  the  greater  proportion  should  be  named 
first. 

The  tensile  strength  of  silk  is  greater  than  that  of 
rayon.  Silk  is  not  reinforced  with  rayon.  Rayon  is 
however,  reinforced  with  silk. 

“Fashioned”  or  “Full  Fashioned”  applies  only  to 
hosiery  knitted  flat  and  thereafter  seamed  down  the 
l»ack.  having  stitches  dr()pi)ed  at  the  course  l)eginning 
where  the  contour  of  the  leg  narrows. 

“Tubular”  hosiery,  not  fashioned,  should  be  adver¬ 
tised  as  seamless,  tubular,  mock  seam  or  seam-up- 
back.  to  definitely  show  the  public  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  of  a  type  other  than  “full  fashioned”  or  “fash¬ 
ioned.” 

6.  BATHING  SUITS,  Sweaters,  etc.  'I'enns 
such  as  “sun-fast,”  “fast-color,”  should  be  cautiously 
used.  Statements  should  be  obtained  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  to  the  validity  of  such  characteristics  in  this 
tyi)e  of  merchandise.  Information  concerning  a  careful 
testing  for  “washability,”  “resistance  to  sun  light,” 
“degree  of  shrinkage,”  “behavior  in  salt  water,”  “dur¬ 
ability”  and  “composition,”  should  be  obtained  before 
making  any  claims  in  the  advertising.  (This  should 
apply  to  all  textiles.) 

7.  BEDDING:  Materials  entering  into  articles  of 
bedding,  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  your 
State  Board  of  Health.  Only  new  materials  should  be 
used  and  the  kinds  of  feathers  should  be  clearly  stated. 
If  feathers  have  been  previously  used,  the  label  should 
so  state.  Also  state  if  “new”  or  “used”  feathers  have 
been  “sterilized.” 

“Felt”  or  “felted”  designates  cotton  in  layers  with 
fibers  intertwined.  Elach  material  present  in  the  mat¬ 
tress  must  be  made  known  and  also  their  percentages. 
“Silk  floss”  should  not  be  mentioned  when  the  accurate 
term  for  the  ingredient  is  “kapok.” 

8.  BLANKETS  and  COMFORTERS :  The  term 
“wo.)l”  should  be  applied  only  to  blankets  containing 
at  least  98%  of  wool.  The  2%  tolerance  is  to  permit 
of  accidental  adulteration.  It  should  be  purposely  kept 
small  in  order  to  limit  the  use  of  re-worked  materials 
in  your  blankets. 

The  term  “lambs  wool”  should  not  be  used  except 
to  describe  wool  obtained  from  the  first  clipping  of 
the  sheep.  This  fact  should  lie  capable  of  verification 
microscopically. 

At  the  present  time,  representatives  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  a  number  of  blanket  manufacturers 
are  meeting  together  to  discuss  the  formulation  of 
standards  of  practice  for  the  labelling  and  advertising 


of  part  wool  blankets.  The  following  conditions  which 
at  this  time  exist  in  the  blanket  industry  indicate  the 
importance  of  establishing  definite  standards. 

a.  More  than  75%  of  blankets  labelled  as  “part 
wool”  according  to  a  number  of  conservative 
estimates  actually  contain  less  than  5%  of 
wool  and  a  large  percentage  only  a  fractional 
per  cent  of  wool. 

b.  The  term  “part  wool”,  therefore,  as  it  is  l)eing 
used  in  the  labelling,  advertising  and  selling 
of  blankets  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to  the 
consumer  because,  admittedly,  the  impression 
of  wool  content  which  it  creates  does  not 
actually  exist. 

c.  There  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of 
wool  manufacturers  and  retailers  that  wool 
content  of  less  than  10%  in  a  blanket  adds  so 
little  to  its  consumer  value  that  there  is  no 
practical  justification  for  using  the  term  “part 
wool”  in  the  description  of  such  blankets.  The 
American  Home  Economics  Association  in  a 
Bulletin  issued  January  1932  states:  “It  is 
usually  conceded  that  20  or  25  per  cent  wool 
fiber  is  required  in  a  part-wool  blanket  to  in¬ 
crease  its  warmth  appreciably  over  that  of  an 
all-cotton  blanket.” 

The  retailers  first  prepared  and  adopted  certain 
standards  which  were  met  with  a  counter  proposal 
presented  by  a  group  of  part  wool  blanket  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  proposal  included  the  following  standards 
which  were  accepted  by  the  blanket  manufacturers  and 
submitted  to  retailers  for  endorsement. 

Mo  finished  blanket  containing  less  than  5%  wool 
shall  carry  the  word  “xvool”  in  any  form. 

Blankets  containing: 

Between  5%  and  25%  wool  shall  be  labelled 
“Part  Wool,  not  less  than  5%.” 

More  than  25%  wool  shall  be  labelled  with 
the  guaranteed  (minimum)  wool  content 
in  percentage. 

Above  98%  wool  shall  be  labelled  “All  Wool.” 

As  this  now  stands,  it  is  still  an  arbitrary  matter. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  progress  is  being  made. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  suggested  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  state  the  approximate  percentage  of  wool  content 
in  the  part  wool  blanket  and  that  the  information 
(subject  to  analysis)  be  furnished  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

9.  DRUGS  and  foods  advertised  under  the  store’s 
own  brand  should  be  made  of  pure  ingredients  and 
should  conform  with  the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal 
rules  and  regulations. 

10.  FURS:  The  following  regulations  offered  by 
the  National  Association  of  Fur  Industry  have  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  order 
to  describe  a  fur,  in  every  case  the  correct  name  of  the 
fur  must  be  the  last  word  of  the  description,  and  if 
any  dye  or  blend  is  used  simulating  another  fur.  the 
word  “dyed”  or  “blended”  must  be  inserted  between 
the  name  signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated  and  the 
true  name  of  the  fur,  as:  “Seal-dyed  Muskrat,”  or 
“Mink-dyed  Marmot.” 

All  furs  shaded,  blended,  tipped,  dyed  or  pointed, 
must  be  descrilied  as  such,  as:  “Black-dyed  Fox."  or 
“Pointed  Fox.” 

Where  the  name  of  any  country  or  section  is  used, 
it  shall  be  the  actual  country  of  the  origin  of  the  fur. 
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as :  “American  Opossum.”  Where  the  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try  or  place  is  used  to  designate  a  color,  the  fact  shall 
be  indicated,  as  "Sitka-dyed  Fox.” 

The  term  "fur  felt”  should  apply  to  felt  hats  made 
from  hair. 

August  Fur  sales  should  not  give  the  impression  that 
savings  exist  only  during  August  if  the  event  is  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  next  month.  The  August  Fur  event 
or  any  other  monthly  event  may,  however,  begin  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  previous  month.  If  there  is 
any  deviation  from  these  suggested  restrictions,  the 
name  of  the  sale  should  be  changed  to  "Summer  Fur 
Sale,”  etc. 

If  furs  are  made  of  "pieced  skins,”  the  fact  should 
Ite  included  in  the  advertisement.  It  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  in  each  case  where  a  trade  name  of  a  fur  is 
used  in  an  advertisement,  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  proper  description  of  the  natural  fur,  such  as 
‘‘Northern  Seal-(dyed  rabbit).” 

Every  advertising  office  should  have  a  dictionary  of 
fur  names  so  that  all  references  to  names  of  furs  will 
be  accurate. 

11.  HOUSEFURNISHINGS,  CHINA:  Before 
advertising  or  purchasing  silver  polishes  or  cleaning 
compounds,  they  should  be  tested  to  insure  absence  of 
cyanides  and  other  poisonous  substances. 

Dish  cloths  and  towels  should  be  tested  for  “wash- 
ability”  before  they  are  described  as  “washable.” 
(This  should  ai)i)ly  to  all  textiles.) 

“Ice  capacity”  of  refrigerators  should  mean  the 
weight  of  an  ice  cake  which  can  be  conveniently  placed 
in  the  ice  cabinet.  The  use  of  the  term  “porcelain 
enamel”  is  inaccurate  and  should  be  discontinued.  The 
accurate  term  is  “baked  enamel.”  “Semi-porcelain”  is 
an  inaccurate  term  and  should  not  be  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  dinnerware  or  pottery'. 

12.  LAMPS  and  lighting  accessories:  Lamp  shade 
coverings  should  be  accurately  described,  such  as  “silk 
lamp  shade  with  rayon  lining”  or  “paper  parchment,” 
if  the  coverings  are  not  made  entirely  of  pure  silk  or 
parchment — a  processed  skin  of  sheep,  etc. 

The  terms  “bronze”  or  “brass”  should  be  used  only 
to  describe  articles  made  of  bronze  (85%  copper,  3% 
tin,  and  other  metals)  or  brass  (made  mostly  of  zinc 
and  copper).  When  an  article  is  finished  with  bronze 
or  brass  lacquer,  it  should  be  so  described.  “Imitation 
onyx”  should  be  so  termed. 

13.  LINENS  and  towels:  Materials  containing 
decorations  or  stripes  of  different  composition  from 
the  rest  of  the  material  should  be  properly  described. 
For  example:  “Linen  tcwels  with  cotton  decorative 
stripes.” 

It  would  be  misleading  to  use  the  term  “linen  finish” 
to  describe  an  all  cotton  fabric.  The  copy,  however, 
may  read  “cotton  fabric  finished  to  look  like  linen.” 
The  use  of  trade  names  which  may  be  misleading,  such 
as  “linene,”  should  be  avoided  unless  it  describes  a 
cloth  made  of  linen.  If  a  cloth  is  woven  partly  of 
linen  and  another  material,  it  should  be  advertised 
naming  both  materials  rather  than  using  a  misleading 
term  such  as  “French  linen.” 

14.  RUGS  should  l)e  accurately  described  as  to 
their  type,  place  of  origin  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  dyed. 

A  rug  cannot  be  termed  “Wilton  Velvet.”  Such  a 
rug  is  either  a  Wilton  or  a  Velvet,  and  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Also  a  rug  is  either  a  Tapestry 
or  a  Brussels  and  not  a  “Tapestry  Brussels.” 


15.  FURNITURE:  If  an  article  of  furniture  is 
described  as  mahogany  or  walnut,  it  should  be  either 
solid  mahogany  or  walnut,  or  veneer ;  not  merely 
stained  to  resemble  the  genuine.  If  other  woods  are 
used  in  the  piece,  name  the  woods.  Following,  in  part, 
are  the  “name  the  woods”  rules  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

1.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of 
one  wood  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  wood. 

2.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  name  of  principal  woods  used. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

a.  Exposed  surfaces  mean  those  parts  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  which  are  exposed  to  view  when 
the  piece  is  placed  in  the  generally  accepted 
position  for  use. 

b.  Exposed  surfaces  of  furniture  represented  as 
solid  shall  be  of  solid  wood  of  the  kind  de¬ 
signated,  e.g.,  “solid  mahogany.”  If  veneered 
on  the  same  wood,  it  may  be  designated  as  a 
wood  of  that  particular  kind,  e.  g.,  “all  ma¬ 
hogany.”  It  veneered  on  a  different  wood,  it 
shall  be  described  as  veneered,  e.g.,  “mahogany 
veneer  on  gumwood.” 

c.  Cabinet  woods,  used  for  decorative  purposes 
where  the  effect  is  solely  to  add  to  the  artistic 
value,  shall  be  named  as  decorations  only. 

d.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  lesser  value, 
if  its  use  is  essential  to  construction,  need  not 
be  named  under  Rule  2,  if  less  than  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  is  used  on  exposed  surfaces. 

e.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  higher  value 
shall  not  be  named  under  Rule  2,  if  an  insub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  that  wood  is  used,  except 
as  provided  in  Interpretation  c,  above. 

f.  Designations  shall  be  made  in  the  caption  or 
body  of  each  particular  description  without 
qualification  elsewhere. 

g.  The  word  “Finish”  to  designate  color,  shall 
only  be  used  as  a  description  following  the 
name  of  the  wood  used. 

In  reference  to  Woven  Furniture  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules,  as  follows: 

a.  Furniture  and  baby  carriages  in  which  the 
woven  surfaces  are  of  one  material  shall  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  material  used, 
such  as  “reed.”  “fiber,”  “rattan,”  “sea  grass,” 
“cane,”  etc.  Reed  is  a  vegetable  product.  A 
product  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  woven 
over  a  wire  cannot  be  accurately  advertised 
as  reed.  It  may  be  advertised  as  “fiber.” 
“Fibre  reed”  is  an  inaccurate  phrase. 

b.  Furniture  and  baby  carriages  in  which  the 
woven  surfaces  are  of  more  than  one  material 
shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  materials  used,  such  as  “reed  and  fil)er,” 
“reed  and  cane,”  “fibre  and  cane,”  etc. 

c.  When  a  substantial  amount  of  wood  appears 
on  the  surface  of  so-called  woven  furniture 
it  shall  be  so  stated.  If  such  wood  is  describ¬ 
ed,  it  shall  be  described  in  accordance  with 
rules  for  the  designation  of  furniture  woo<ls. 

d.  Inasmuch  as  the  term  “wicker”  originally  de¬ 
signated  willow,  but  through  practice  has  built 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  it 
should  be  abandoned. 
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Cedar  chests  must  contain  70%  of  three-quarter 
inch  red  cedar  lumber  to  be  an  effective  protection 
against  moths.  “Moth-proof”  should  be  used  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  only  when  the  statement  is  based  on  facts. 

16.  UPHOLSTERY  fabrics,  drapes  or  curtain 
materials  must  not  be  advertised  as  “fast-color”  unless 
they  have  been  tested  for  their  ability  to  resist  sunlight. 
This  information  should  be  procurable  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

There  is  no  such  material  as  “silk  mohair.”  Mohair 
is  a  fabric  woven  from  hair  of  the  Angora  Goat. 

17.  UNDERGARMENTS:  All  materials  such  as 
rayon,  silk,  wool,  cotton  should  be  advertised  as  such. 
The  term  “run-resistant”  should  be  used  only  to  de¬ 
scribe  those  garments  which  do  not  “run”  or  “ladder” 
readily. 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  origin  of  an  article, 
the  accurate  geographical  location  should  be  described ; 
such  as  “Porto  Rican  lingerie.” 

When  mention  is  made  in  the  advertisement  of  per¬ 
cent  of  wool  content,  the  amount  stated  should  be 
previously  ascertained  by  laboratory  test  or  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  percentage  indicated  on  the  label  attached  to 
the  garment.  Beginning  in  January,  1932,  according 
to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  regulation,  the  Knit 
Underwear  Industry  must  indicate  on  labels  of  any 
particular  garment,  the  percent  of  wool  content  with 
a  3%  leeway.  For  example:  An  undergarment  de¬ 
scried  as  being  50%  wool  may  be  either  47%  or 
53%  according  to  this  regulation.  Any  garments,  how¬ 
ever,  not  having  a  label  of  the  manufacturer,  before 
any  mention  is  made  of  its  wool  content,  should  be 
tested  either  by  the  manufacturer  from  whom  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  bought  or  by  the  store  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  may  state  the  accurate  percentage  of  wool. 

18.  LEATHER  GOODS :  When  describing  leather 
grained  to  imitate  another  leather,  the  actual  name  of 
the  natural  hide  should  be  included.  For  example : 
Calf  leather  grained  to  imitate  lizard  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “lizard  grained  calf.”  The  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  shoes  should  be  accurately  stated  when 
described.  For  example :  “Bench-made”  refers  to  shoes 
made  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  When 
using  the  term  “leather”  without  further  description, 
the  article  advertised  should  be  made  of  solid  leather. 
The  term  “top-g^ain”  should  be  used  to  describe  full 
grain  leather  or  leather  which  still  carries  the  hair  of 
the  hide.  “Imitation”  leather  should  at  all  times  be  so 
qualified. 

19.  OUTER  APPAREL:  Men’s,  women’s, 
children’s,  infants’,  “wool”  garments  must  contain  at 
least  99%  wool  (99%  is  the  amount  specified  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  General  Specification  #345.) 

“Camel’s  Hair”  garments  must  contain  at  least  97% 
camel’s  hair.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  practic¬ 
able  for  appearance  sake  and  a  leeway  of  3%  of  ordin¬ 
ary  wool  thread  is  allowed. 

When  the  percentage  composition  of  an  article  is  not 
stated,  but  reference  is  made  to  one  of  the  constituents, 
the  different  constituents  should  be  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  contents.  For  example:  “wool  and 
camel’s  hair,”  if  wool  is  present  in  greater  amount 
than  camel’s  hair.  (This  should  apply  to  all  textiles.) 

Raincoats  should  be  described  as  “rain-proof”  or 
“water-proof”  only  if  they  withstand  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water  50  centimeters  in  height,  without 
leaking.  (This  should  apply  also  to  shower  curtains, 
glider  covers,  and  all  textiles.)  The  manufacturer 
should  provide  the  information. 


Before  statements  are  made  regarding  strength  or 
wearability  of  any  outer  apparel,  tests  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  abrasion  machines,  tensile  strength  and  wear 
testing  apparatus — in  order  that  statements  may  be 
based  on  facts. 

“New  Styles”  should  always  include  merchandise 
that  is  of  the  present  or  coming  season.  For  example: 
“Sale  of  New  Spring  Dresses”  shall  not  include  last 
Fall  merchandise  unless  that  fact  is  prominently  stated 
in  the  advertisement. 

“Silk  Stripe”  applied  to  men’s  shirts  is  not  accurate 
when  the  material  is  rayon.  Such  phrases  as  “made  the 
custom  way”  are  misleading  when  the  merchandise  is 
manufactured  in  the  usual  manner,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  shirts  may  be  extra  well  made  and  full  cut. 

“Panama”  hats  are  woven  of  a  fibre  known  as  Paja 
Toquilla  in  Central  and  South  America.  Hats  of  other 
fibres  and  woven  elsewhere  should  not  be  advertised  or 
sold  as  “Panama.” 

20.  FABRICS :  The  term  “wool”  when  applied  to 
a  garment  or  fabric  means  all  wool  (99%  or  better). 
Whenever  the  term  “part  wool”  is  used,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  content  percentage  should  be  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  other  materials  used.  It  is  recommended  that 
preference  be  given  to  the  term  “wool  and  cotton”  or 
“cotton  and  wool”  over  the  misleading  term  “part 
wool.” 

The  material  present  in  the  greater  proportion 
should  be  named  first;  i.  e.,  if  the  wool  amounts  to 
60%  and  the  cotton  40%,  the  cloth  should  be  described 
as  wool  and  cotton.  The  percentage  should  be  quoted, 
if  possible. 

There  is  cotton  serge,  silk  serge,  wool  serge — cotton 
broadcloth,  wool  broadcloth,  silk  broadcloth — cotton 
flannel,  etc., — which  definitely  makes  necessary  a 
proper  description  in  our  advertisements  in  order  not 
to  mislead  customers.  For  example:  Serge  should  be 
advertised  as  “silk  serge”  or  “wool  serge,”  etc. 

The  term  “pure-dye”  should  refer  to  silks  without 
metallic  weighting  or  loading. 

Only  those  fabrics  which  have  passed  “washability” 
tests  should  be  sold  as  “washable.” 

Although  no  color  is  scientifically  “wash-fast,” 
“fast-color,”  “sun-fast,”  or  “tub-fast,”  etc.,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  by  the  customer  is  that  the  so- 
called  “fast-color”  merchandise  will  be  “fast”  to  all 
reasonable  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  or- 
dinaiy  use.  The  term  is  not  used  in  any  manner  by  a 
certain  few  retailers.  The  majority  feel,  however,  that 
a  “fast-color”  garment  is  really  “fast”  as  long  as  the 
garment  is  in  wearable  condition.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  prescribed  method  of  washing  accompany  the 
articles. 

The  term  “non-shrinkable,”  also  from  laboratory 
tests,  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  and  therefore 
not  true.  It  is  recommended  that  the  term  “pre-shrunk” 
be  used  instead  of  non-shrinkable — providing,  of 
course,  that  the  garment  or  fabric  has  lieen  pre-shrunk 
sufficiently  to  preclude  additional  shrinkage  of  more 
than  2%. 

The  construction  of  many  silk  fabrics  such  as  satin, 
velvet,  have  been  duplicated  in  rayon.  These  should 
be  advertised  as  “rayon  satin,”  etc. 

There  is  no  such  term  as  “artificial  silk”  or  “rayon 
silk.”  Rayon  stands  alone  as  a  distinct  material  and 
needs  no  support  from  other  fabrics. 

“Plush”  and  other  fabric  imitations  of  furs  should 
be  advertised  so  that  it  is  made  clear  to  the  public 
that  “fabrics,”  and  not  “furs,”  are  being  offered. 
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Interesting  Promotional  Features 
Mark  Gala  Opening 


F()I-1.(  )\VIXG  the  cunipletion  of 
the  new  quarter  ])l()ck  addition, 
Meier  &  Frank  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  cele])rated  the  conclusion  of 
their  three  and  a  half  million  dollar 
expansion  program  with  a  gala 
Night  Opening  on  OctolK'r  3rd. 

Features  of  the  Opening 

Indicative  of  the  store’s  pioneer 
origin — it  was  founded  in  1857, 
two  years  liefore  Oregon  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union — there  was  a 
Pioneer  ceremony  with  a  seventy- 
five  year  old  settler  unliK'king  the 
d(X)rs  with  a  golden  key. 

Orchestras  on  each  of  the  selling 
floors  from  the  first  to  the  tenth, 
the  annual  e.xhihition  of  Dahlias, 
and  other  interesting  features  siq)- 
plemented  the  "evolutionary"  dis¬ 
plays  of  merchandise.  'I'he  store  s 
entire  battery  of  thirty  windows, 
with  their  modernistic  settings,  were 
unveiled  immediately  jirior  to  the 
OjHjning.  The  2.500  employees  of 
the  com])any  were  at  their  jjosts  in 
business  garb  hut  no  selling  w’as 
done  the  night  of  the  Oi)ening. 


A  sixteen  page  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  ap])eared  on  ( )ctoher  2nd  in 
the  Sunday  ( fregonian,  dealing  with 
the  story  of  the  new'  Meier  &  Frank 
and  showing  views  of  the  various 
dei)artments,  which  have  all  been 
refurnished  with  fixtures  of  mod¬ 
ernistic  design.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  rotogravure  series  which  will  ap- 
l)ear  at  weekly  intervals. 

During  the  oi)ening  weeks  the 
Meier  &  Frank  Beauty  Salon  is  fea¬ 


turing  a  number  of  "personal  ap- 
l)earances,”  of  famous  beauty  speci¬ 
alists  as  an  added  attraction. 

Building  Occupies  Entire  Block 

The  building  now’  occupies  an  en¬ 
tire  block  in  the  heart  of  Port¬ 
land’s  downtown  shopping  district, 
'riie  ui)stairs  store,  with  its  spaci¬ 
ous  selling  floors,  administrative 
offices  and  stcK'k  rooms,  occupies  the 
fifteen  stories  alK)ve  the  street,  while 
the  newly  enlarged  downstairs  store 
(K'cupies  two  great  basement  levels. 
There  are  two  other  levels  devoted 
to  engine  rooms  and  the  store’s  own 
generating  and  refrigerating  sys¬ 
tems.  making  a  total  of  nineteen 
stories  in  all,  with  a  total  floor  space 
erpial  to  14^  acres.  Twenty  pass¬ 
enger  elevators  and  seven  escalators 
distribute  customer  traffic.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  the  store  has  a  delivery  de- 
|K)t  covering  an  entire  bhxrk  and  a 
seven  story  warehouse. 

The  section  of  the  main  floor 
shown  in  the  photograj)h  gives  an 
idea  of  the  attractive  and  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  of  the  store. 
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When  Should  You  Pay  An  Income 
Tax  On  Toilet  Goods? 

By  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 

Washington  Secretary,  N .R.D.G.A. 


The  retailer  is  a  manufacturer 
and  should  make  out  an  income 
tax  report  at  once  covering  sales, 
when: 

(1)  Perfume  is  bought  in  hulk 
and  sold  in  drams  in  the  store, 
the  store  doing  the  bottling. 

(2)  Private  brands  are  made 
up  by  manufacturers  and  sold 
under  the  stores  own  label. 


IT  has  been  contended  by  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  purchasing  perfume  in  bulk 
from  a  wholesale  importer,  paying 
at  the  time  of  purchase  the  im¬ 
porter’s  tax  of  10  per  cent  under 
the  perfumer’s  section  of  the  1932 
revenue  law,  and  thereafter  Ixjttling 
the  i)erfume,  is  liable  to  a  tax 
computed  upon  the  price  at 
which  the  retailer  sells  the  perfume 
so  rebottled  to  the  consumer.  This 
is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  in  Boston. 

The  law  provides  a  ta.x  on  a 
manufacturer,  producer  or  imix)rter 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
such  taxable  articles  are  sold. 


The  perfume  having  been  sold 
by  the  wholesale  imjxirter  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  tax  paid,  in  bulk  and  there¬ 
after  rel)ottled,  the  retailer  I)ecomes, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  a 
manufacturer.  He  must  report  to 
the  Government  and  pay  the  tax 
computed  upon  the  price  for  which 
such  perfume,  rebottled  in  smaller 
bottles,  would  be  sold  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  by  a  wholesale  importer  or 
manufacturer. 

The  retailer,  having  paid  the  tax 
to  the  wholesale  imjx)rter  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  is  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  this  amount,  when  reptirt- 
ing  to  the  Treasury. 

An  Example 

As  an  example,  let  us  say  that 
the  wholesale  importer  sold  per¬ 
fume  to  the  retailer  in  hulk  for  60 
cents  j)er  dram,  and  let  us  assume 
further  that  if  the  wholesale  im¬ 
porter  himself  had  placed  the  per¬ 
fume  in  one  dram  Ixjttles,  the  whole¬ 
sale  importer  would  have  sold  the 
perfume  in  the  one  dram  Iwttles  to 
the  retailer  for  75  cents  per  dram 
so  bottled. 

The  retailer,  having  l)ottled  the 
perfume,  becomes  the  manufacturer, 
as  above  stated,  and  reports  the  ta.x 
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to  the  Government  at  10  per  cent 
computed  on  the  75  cents  per  dram. 
The  retailer  takes  as  a  credit  against 
the  Ti/i  cents  tax  due  upon  the  75 
cents  per  dram,  the  6  cents  which 
has  been  paid  by  the  retailer  to  the 
wholesale  imiwrter  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  by  the  retailer  from 
the  wholesale  importer. 

Assuming  that  the  retailer  sells 
the  one  dram  bottles  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  $1.00,  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  to  charge  a  10  jier  cent  tax, 
or  10  cents  tax,  as  the  tax  imposed 
is  a  manufacturer’s  tax  and  not  a 
retailer’s  tax. 

Private  Brands 

In  the  case  where  a  retailer  owns 
a  private  brand,  let  us  say  of  soap, 
and  he  contracts  with  a  soap  manu¬ 
facturer  to  manufacture  soap  under 
the  private  brand  or  formula  so 
owned  by  the  retailer,  placing  the 
soap  in  packages  with  the  retailer’s 
label  thereon,  the  firm  so  manufac¬ 
turing  soap  for  the  retailer  is  not, 
under  the  laws  and  regulations, 
liable  to  tax. 

Under  the  circumstances  stated, 
the  retailer  under  the  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  is  the  manufacturer  and 
pays  the  tax  to  the  Government  at 
the  statutary  rate  computed  on  the 
amount  at  which  the  manufacturers 
would  sell  soap  in  wholesale  quanti¬ 
ties  to  retailers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trading.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  the  retailer  to  report  and  pay 
the  tax  to  the  Government. 


The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  front  page  790) 


people  because  a  friend  sent  them 
to  you.  You  do  neither  them  nor 
yourself  a  favor,  unless  they  fully 
meet  your  requirements. 

Usually  young  people  in  the  age 
range  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight 
are  the  most  desirable  to  place  in 
the  key  positions  from  w’hich  pro¬ 
motions  are  to  be  made,  because  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  younger 
mind.  There  are  important  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  point,  depending  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  position,  and 
each  case  should  be  studied  care¬ 
fully. 

Since  most  ambitious  young 
people  who  can  do  so.  go  to  college, 
colleges  and  universities,  generally 
speaking,  offer  good  prospects 


among  their  high  ranking  students. 
This  point,  too,  has  many  excep¬ 
tions  and  deserves  individual  study 
to  discover  those  with  the  j)atience 
and  jiersistence  to  start  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  build  carefully  and  well. 
Do  not  overlook  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  progressed  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  a  higher  education.  They 
have  proven  their  right  to  succee<l. 

Many  good  prospects  are  found 
among  those  who  are  doing  a  good 
routine  job  in  the  store.  They  do 
not  have  the  disadvantage  of  un¬ 
learning  many  undesirable  methods, 
learned  elsewhere.  But  should  the 
right  candidate  not  be  available  in 
the  store,  do  not  be  afraid  to  search 
outside  of  your  own  business. 


And  do  not  forget  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  women.  There  are  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  competent,  clear 
thinking,  intelligent  women.  In 
many  departments,  they  are  much 
more  capable  than  men. 

The  l)est  selection,  however,  that 
you  can  make  will  not  give  you  per¬ 
fect  people,  and  no  matter  how  well 
selected,  they  must  be  trained  and 
developed  properly  to  have  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  loyalty  so  necessary 
tor  success. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  accom- 
l)lished,  depends  primarily  on  YOU. 
Your  success  as  a  buyer  depends 
as  much  on  your  ability  to  develop 
the  right  kind  of  a  salesforce  as  it 
does  on  your  ability  to  select  the 
right  merchandise.  For  your  help, 
a  few  practical  suggestions  gathered 
(Continued  on  page  814) 
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Promoting  the  Store 

{Continued  from  page  750) 


for  business,  with  a  goal  set  for  $10,000  for  the  first 
day  to  get  the  department  on  its  way. 

Promotion  of  Fast-Selling  Items  Which  May  Be 

Short  in  Life 

“Select  quick-moving,  fast-selling,  hot  items  that 
come  and  go  in  a  hurry  —  items  that  are  sought  out  in 
late  October  or  November,  and  carry  on  throughout, 
vou  might  say,  the  Christmas  season.  I  want  also  to 
emphasize  this  point.  If  you  would  make  a  list  of  the 
fast-moving  items  throughout  the  store  at  Christmas 
time,  the  items  that  have  the  greatest  call  from  the 
cusomers,  those  that  do  i)erhaps  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  entire  store’s  business,  you  would  find  that  prob¬ 
ably  80  or  85  per  cent  of  them  are  really  the  backlnme 
of  your  business,  twelve  months  in  the  year.  The  big 
bulk  of  our  Christmas  business  comes  from  those  items 
that  produce  the  bulk  of  our  business  throughout  the 
fall  season. 

“Upon  these  three  basic  lines  of  attack  should  rest 
the  entire  success  of  jiromoting  the  Christmas  depart¬ 
ment.  The  element  of  timing  and  certainly  the  element 
of  balanced  price  lines  tuned  in  with  the  current  econ¬ 
omic  period  should  naturally  l)e  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.” 

For  further  emphasis  on  the  December  volume  im- 
jxtrtance  of  certain  departments,  below  is  shown  those 
departments  which  produce  about  15  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  annual  sales  in  December. 


Department  %  of  Annual  Sales 


1.  Linens 

14.77 

2.  Blankets,  Comfortables 

14.65 

3.  Ribbons 

18.38 

4.  Toilet  Articles 

19.12 

5.  Silverware 

25.11 

6.  Jewelry 

27.14 

7.  Umbrellas 

28.08 

8.  Art  Goods 

15.18 

9.  Stationery 

34.70 

10.  Books 

31.29 

11.  Neckwear,  Scarfs 

24.00 

12.  Handkerchiefs 

41.17 

1 3.  Gloves 

25.42 

14.  Hosiery 

17.76 

15.  Knit  Underwear 

21.42 

16.  Silk  Underwear 

21.81 

17.  Slips 

21.69 

18.  Negligees,  Robes 

24.07 

19.  Infant’s  Wear 

15.55 

20.  Small  Leather  Goods 

25.88 

21.  Men’s  Furnishings 

28.01 

22.  Boys  Wear 

16.57 

23.  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Shoes 

18.47 

24.  Lamps 

17.69 

25.  China  and  Glassware 

19.46 

26.  Electrical  Ap])liances 

14.36 

27.  Gift  Shop 

34.28 

28.  Radios 

18.08 

29.  Toys 

65.17 

30.  Sporting  Goods 

19.99 

31.  Luggage 

21.52 

32.  Candy 

20.15 

As  you  will  notice,  many  of  these  are 

not  the  volume 

leading  departments  of  the  store,  but  nevertheless  they 

should  be  pushed  in  December  relatively  as  forcibly  as 
the  large  volume  departments. 

When  the  Campaign  Begins 

Some  advertising  executives  believe  the  Christmas 
campaign  should  not  l)egin  earlier  than  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.  They  believe  that  regular  home-furnish¬ 
ing  and  apparel  business  will  suffer  if  the  campaign 
begins,  say  on  November  15.  It  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  of  numerous  other  stores  that  the  earlier 
Christmas  shopping  is  started  the  more  successful  the 
Christmas  season  will  be. 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  both  arguments.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  when  regular  apparel  and 


homefurnishing  business  falls  off  and  holiday  business 
begins.  There  is  no  such  time  limit.  For  example,  the 
dress  dei)artment  usually  contributes  more  volume  in 
December  than  in  November.  Coats  are  sold  in  almost 
as  much  dollar  volume  and  possibly  more  units  in 
Decemljer  than  in  Noveml)er.  Furniture  volume  (a 
more  natural  gift  department,  of  course,  than  dresses) 
is  higher  in  December.  Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable 
to  l)elieve  that  much  of  the  volume  success  of  December 
for  Ixjth  apparel  and  homefurnishings  depends  on  the 
shopping  momentum  and  impetus  established  by  our 
jjromotional  calendar  in  October  and  November.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  derive  the  most  from  each  argument, 
it  seems  advisable  to  start  early  and  build  slowly — 
a  slow  transition.  Beginning  early  in  November,  Christ- 
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(lisi)lays  and  promotions  make  only  an  occasional  dows.  gift  l)oxes,  ledge  and  departmental  decorations, 
arance.  Shop  Early  signs  are  displayed  during  the  display  a  coordinated  Christmas  message  throughout 
week.  Toytown  opens  around  November  12th.  the  store.  As  Mr.  White  suggests,  a  Christmas  emhiem, 
lually,  more  Christmas  promotions  are  evident.  The  design  or  motif  symbolizing  a  theme  or  slogan  should 
Shop  opens  around  November  19.  The  next  Mon-  identify  the  store  on  every  package,  counter  sign,  poster 
and  Tue.sday,  gift  selections  from  the  street  floor  and  in  every  advertisement, 
be  aggressively  promoted.  Finallv,  after  Thanks-  „  .  i  r,,  rk 

ig,  the  Christmas  season  may  he  formally  u.shered  loinoting  tu  o\  tpartiiunt 

ith  either  a  Gift  Week  event  or  general  institutional  -\s  outlined  in  the  last  issue  of  The  I’ci.i.etin.  the 
luncement.  -\t  this  time  the  promotion  of  gift  mer-  majority  of  toy  departments  oi)en  around  Xoveinher 
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chandise  monopolizes  the  calendar.  until  this  time 
the  regular  November  Calendar  of  homefurnishings, 
fabrics,  and  apparel  is  interspersed  wdth  gift  promo¬ 
tions.  After  this  time,  the  December  calendar  for 
Christmas  is  interjxilated  with  apparel,  fabric  and  home¬ 
furnishings  events. 

Several  days  before  Thanksgiving,  around  November 
19,  many  stores  decorate  the  street  floor  with  Christmas 
trimmings.  The  day  after  Thanksgiving  is  usually  set 
as  the  deadline  when  the  whole  store  should  fairly 
radiate  Christmas.  Store  interiors  and  exteriors,  win- 


15 — last  year,  November  14  and  this  year  ])robal)ly 
November  12.  Usually,  in  addition  to  having  a  Santa 
Claus — sj^ecial  attractions,  features  and  stunts,  which 
aiii)eal  to  a  child's  imagination,  are  employed  to  draw 
crowds  of  children  and  parents  to  Toytown.  Special 
j)rice  offerings  are  also  promoted  to  stimulate  earlv  in¬ 
terest  in  this  department. 

A  Carnival  Spirit 

successful  toy  department  will  be  noisely  alive  with 
demonstrations  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  toys — boat 
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tanks,  ritle  ranges,  archery  practice,  auto  shows,  electric 
railway  systems,  dolls’  parties,  magician  demonstrating 
card  tricks  and  magic  toys,  toy  music  concerts,  action 
displays  of  different  ty|)es  of  mechanical  toys  such  as 
sand  toys,  walking  dolls,  toy  phonographs,  movie  pro¬ 
jectors.  building  materials.  In  fact,  the  whole  toy  sec¬ 
tion  should  resemble  a  l)eehive  of  activity. 

Classifying  Toys  for  Easy  Choosing 

There  should  be  toys  disi)layed  oti  central  tables 
acconling  to  price  lines — such  as  a  50  cent  table,  a 
dollar  tal)le.  etc.  There  will  l)e  duplication  on  these 
price  tables  with  toys  elsewhere  in  the  section,  but  if 
it  is  an  idea  which  will  make  for  easy  choosing,  it  should 
l»e  adopted.  <  )ne  store  ])romoted  si.x  toy  shops,  'I'he 
Doll  C'onrt.  The  Hoys’  Shop.  The  (lame  Aisle,  The 
Girls'  .'^hop.  The  Tots'  Shoj).  and  the  Hig  Toy  Section. 
Toys  slioubl  also  be  displayed  to  ap|>eal  to  definite  ages 
from  the  infant  to  the  sixteen-year-old  and  even  a 
games  section  for  the  adult. 

I'wo  methods  are  used  to  announce  Toyland  ( )iK*n- 
ings.  ( )ne  is  a  straight  merclvmdise  |)resentation.  listing 
and  illustrating  in  the  oi)ening  announcement  a  repre¬ 
sentative  grou])  of  toy  items.  The  other,  with  its  sjiec- 
tacular  entertainment  features  and  fantastic  labyrinths, 
stunts,  etc.,  with  g(K)d  (dd  .Santa,  the  j)eer  of  Toyland, 
ready  to  greet  and  delight  children,  is  to  excite  the 
child's  imagination.  The  former  is  strictly  a  merchan¬ 
dise  a])]K-al.  directed  mainly  to  the  parent.  The  latter  is 
definitely  an  apiK.*al  to  children  and  through  their  in¬ 
tense  interest  is  intended  to  draw  ])arents  also  to  the 
section.  ( )bviously.  greater  throngs  of  lM)th  children 
and  grown-ups  will  be  drawn  to  the  store  which  care¬ 
fully  ])lans  the  most  interesting  Toyland.  Christmas  is 
the  children's  hour  and  it  is  the  one  time  of  the  year 
when  parents  f)ecome  "putty”  in  their  hands.  Therefore 
fascinate  the  chiblren  and  be  assured  of  the  parents’ 
loyal  sui)port. 

N’isualize  the  Toyland  setting,  color,  lights,  demon¬ 
strations  and  decorations  from  the  child's  view|X)int. 
Do  not  l)e  influenced  by  the  hard-lM)iled  buyer  who  will 
say — “Yes,  and  you’ll  have  every  street  urchin  in  town 
cluttering  the  toy  department,  damaging  toys  and  driv¬ 
ing  every  desirable  customer  away.”  Following  this 
narrow-minded  viewpoint  will  not  lead  to  a  successful 
toy  business.  Even  though  there  may  l)e  something  in 
this  criticism,  the  advantages  will  far  outweigh  the 
disadvantages — many  of  the  apparent  street  urchins 
will  be  from  families  which  will  si>end  a  lot  of  money 
for  toys. 

Promotional  Toyland  Features 

If  you  can't  get  a  good  Santa  Claus,  don't  have  one 
at  all.  The  best  toyland  plans  conceived,  can  lie  de¬ 
stroyed  by  engaging  an  individual  neither  temiierament- 
ally  nor  mentally  suited  to  act  as  Santa  Claus.  The  job 
of  engaging  a  suitable  ]x*rson  for  this  work  should  be 
assumecl  by  the  advertising  manager.  Too  often  the 
ixfrsonnel  department  attaches  too  little  imiwrtance  to 
this  matter,  and  as  a  result  from  penny-pinching,  many 
stores  introduce  to  children  (and  parents)  some  of  the 
most  unfortunate  e.xamides  of  Santa  Claus  that  could 
possibly  e.xist.  Imagination  is  needed  in  selecting  a 
Santa  Claus.  .\  portly  individual.  When  he  smiles,  he 
should  beam.  When  he  chuckles,  it  should  be  contag¬ 
ious.  When  he  talks,  it  should  be  of  a  deei>-throated. 
bass  (juality — not  a  falsetto.  He  should  love  children 
and  preferably  should  lie  a  father.  He  should  l)e  lo¬ 
quacious — a  constant  stream  of  talk  and  laughter — and 
he  should  be  able  to  tell  many  interesting  children’s 
stories. 


Hriefly,  here  are  a  number  of  attractions  which  have 
been  used  often  by  retail  stores  in  successfully  attract¬ 
ing  interest  in  their  Toylands. 

One  store  advertised :  "Here  I  am,  your  old  friend 
Santa  Claus  .  .  .  here  in  my  Igloo  Post  Office,  I  have  a 
letter  addressed  to  you.”  With  an  invitation  ...  "Make 
a  date  with  Santa  Claus  .  .  .  call  him  on  the  'phone  any 
night  iK'tween  six  and  seven  o’clock  at - ." 

.\n  improvised  broadcasting  station  can  Ik;  set  uj)  in 
the  toy  department  with  little  exj)ense.  'I'his  is  the  i)lan 
that  one  store  used  very  successfully — A  high-|K)wer 
amplifier  was  installed,  with  the  announcing  horns  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  'I'oy  Station.  Wires  ran  to  a  private  room 
where  an  exiierienced  announcer  j)erformed,  “Station 
l-()-\-.S.  Santa  Claus  Hroadcasting.”  .A  newspaper 
announcement  set  the  date  and  hour  when  .Santa  Claus 
would  be  on  the  air  at  .station  T-O-V-S,  the  onlv  sta¬ 


tion  tuned  to  .Santa’s  secret  wave  length.  Radiogram 
blanks  almost  like  Western  Union’s  were  placed  in  the 
Toy  Section,  where  facilities  for  filling  them  in  and 
a  radiogram  1h)x  for  dejKJsiting  them,  were  provided. 

similar  blank  was  printed  in  the  newsjxqwrs.  To  file 
their  radiograms,  the  children  had  to  come  to  the  Toy 
■Station.  Children  heard  their  messages  and  individual 
names,  with  api)ro])riate  comments  from  Santa,  ftom 
the  three  big  horns  hooked  up  with  his  North  Pole 
micro])hone. 

1  o  advertise  a  Toy  Fair,  one  store  had  its  Santa 
Claus  make  a  trip  through  the  town  in  an  automobile 
float,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  painterl 
signs  inviting  the  children  and  their  parents  to  visit  the 
store  on  the  day  of  the  opening.  Santa  Claus  was  in 
the  store  to  greet  the  children  when  they  called.  Sev¬ 
eral  feature  attractions  were  scheduled  for  the  Fair — 
clowns.  Punch  and  Judy  show,  auto  show,  l)oat  race, 
electric  train  race.  etc. 

A  miniature  circus  of  live  animals,  in  one  store,  lasted 
a  week  and  a  half — four  shows  daily.  Tickets  were 
distributed  to  children.  Other  ideas: — a  dolls’  tea 
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party  and  entertainment,  preferably  a  playlet  of  a 
familiar  fairy  story  dramatized.  Daily  pageant  of  story 
IxKjk  characters  dear  to  children.  A  Christmas-  Merry- 
Go-Round.  An  electrically  revolving  Christmas  Tree, 
around  which  are  arranged  mechanical  toys.  A  ferris 
wheel  which  automatically  delivers  a  gift  package  ac¬ 
cording  to  sex,  upon  5)ayment  of  fifty  cents  hy  children. 

One  store  advertised  that  Santa  Claus  would  jump 
from  his  airplane  to  land  in  the  town  park  on  a  certain 
date  and  time.  On  a  miscalculation  he  landed  in  the 
river  instead,  was  rescued  hy  a  mounted  police,  and  then 
was  driven  in  a  decorated  automobile  laden  with  toys 
to  the  toy  deiiartment.  Police  had  to  be  called  to  keep 
the  children  in  order  at  the  store. 

By  using  a  microphone  concealed  on  her  throne,  a 
Fairy  Queen  who  spoke  first  to  a  child  informed  Santa 
Claus,  who  was  etjuipped  with  ear  phones  concealed 
under  his  wig,  of  the  child's  name,  what  gift  he  or  she 
received  last  Christmas,  what  was  wanted  this  year,  etc. 
As  the  Fairy  Queen  sent  the  child  to  Santa  Claus,  she 
waved  her  wand  and  many  Wieve  the  message  was  im¬ 
parted  through  some  sort  of  sign  language.  Santa 
Claus  amazed  everyone,  including  the  jiarents,  when  he 
lx)isterously  and  cordially  called  the  child  by  name, 
and  seemed  to  know  all  alxjut  the  family. 

A  Newark  store  answered  all  Santa  Claus  mail  de¬ 
posited  in  a  Santa  Claus  mail  box  and  that  which  was 
sent  in  the  regular  mail — using  special  Santa  Claus 
stationery  and  envelopes.  The  letter  follows : 

“My  Dear  Little  Friend, 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  your  letter  just  tickled 
Old  Santa  down  to  the  ground.  Upon  my  soul — I’d 
rather  read  letters  from  my  children  than  all  the  story¬ 
books  ever  written. 

“Between  ourselves.  I’ve  made  special  note  of  all 
the  things  you  want.  Of  course  I  have  millions  of  you 
to  look  after,  but  I’ll  do  my  best. 

“By  the  way.  have  you  seen  the  marvelous  airship 

K - ’s  built  for  me  on  their  sixth  floor?  Come  see 

me  there — and  Punch  and  Judy,  the  clown,  and  ma¬ 
gician,  and  the  TOYS!  I’ll  lie  waiting  for  you.  ‘Merry 
Christmas.’ 

“Joyfully,  Toyfully  Yours, 

“Santa  Claus.” 

Toy-O-Grams  were  also  sent  to  those  children  who 
filetl  a  message  with  a  wireless  operator  as  they  went 
through  the  airship.  Santa’s  reply  follows : 

“Received  your  wireless  sent  to  me  by  K - ’s. 

Have  just  arrived  at  Toy  Fair  after  a  wonderful  trip 
from  North  Pole.  .Km  so  excited  over  marvelous  par¬ 
ade  of  toys  here.  Want  you  to  enjoy  same  thrill.  Urge 
you  to  visit  me  without  delay.  You’ll  want  to  C(jme 
aboard  my  giant  Zeppelin ;  meet  my  favorite  clown ; 
laugh  at  Punch  and  Judy;  he  thrilled  hy  my  marvelous 
magician.  Wager  in  all  the  world  no  show  like  this. 
Remember,  I  wdll  be  e.xjiecting  you.  Santa  Claus,  Toy 

Fair — Sixth  floor,  K - ’s  Department  Store.” 

In  one  tow’n,  a  group  of  merchants  held  a  Christmas 
pageant  in  connection  with  the  usual  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion  of  downtown  streets  to  usher  in  the  gift  buying 
season.  The  attractions  were  as  follows:  Santa  Claus, 
reindeer  and  sleigh  mounted  on  small  wheels,  brass 
band,  actress  to  portray  "Mary,”  three  camels  ridden 
by  actors  characterizing  the  Three  Wise  Men,  small 
floats  depicting  Mother  Goose,  Cinderella,  The  Old 
Woman  Who  L.ived  in  a  Shoe,  clowns,  banner  bearers, 
etc.  Santa  Claus  officially  opened  the  season  by  lighting 
the  street  decorations.  After  the  parade,  playlets  were 
presented  in  local  theatres,  stores,  parks,  ho.spitals,  etc., 
by  many  of  the  troupe. 


One  store  held  a  Christmas  tree-trimming  contest  tor 
the  children  of  the  town.  Children  were  divided  into 
two  age  groups ;  under  eight  years  and  from  eight  to 
twelve.  Gift  certificates  amounting  to  $15  for  first 
prize.  $10  for  second.  $5  for  third  and  eight  prizes 
for  $2.50  each  were  awarded  to  each  group.  The  small 
trees  were  first  obtained  at  the  store  and  then  the  con¬ 
testants  trimmed  them  with  drawings  of  items  adver¬ 
tised  lietween  November  16  and  December  11.  .\11 

trees  had  to  be  returned  hy  December  13.  They  were 
exhibited  within  the  store  Deceml)er  18  uixai  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prize  winners. 

.\nother  store  uses  the  radio  to  build  up  interest  in 
the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus  hy  inviting  children  to  join 
a  large  welcoming  committee  to  greet  Santa  Claus 
on  the  night  of  the  big  parade.  Santa  Claus’  hel]x;r 
gives  children  badges  designating  them  memters  of  a 
Billie-the-Brownie  Club,  which  welcomes  Santa. 

Many  stores  have  pounced  on  the  idea  of  decorating 
one  elevator  to  resemble  a  chimney — “Santa’s  Chim¬ 
ney,”  an  express  car  to  toytown.  The  elevator  door  on 
the  toy  floor  was  similarly  treated. 

Many  stores  continue  to  sell  surprise  packages  for  25 
or  50  cents.  Children  take  a  tour  through  arks,  treasure 
ships,  treasure  caves,  junglelands,  fairy  queen  palaces, 
street  of  giant  fantasies,  igloos,  cities  of  perhaps.  Old 
King  Cole’s  counting  nxim,  toy  circuses  or  side  shows 
with  clowns,  magicians  and  animal  tricks,  ice  palaces, 
magic  gardens,  gnomes’  cave,  carjienter  shops,  villages 
of  the  gnomes,  treasure  castles,  or  else  they  are  given 
round-trip  rides  through  Toy  land  on  Santa’s  North 
Pole  Zeppelin,  or  Electric  Engine.  The  May  Company, 
Cleveland,  last  year,  advertised,  “Take  the  Zeppelin 
Trip  to  the  Pole — 25  cent  ticket  includes  the  trip  and  a 
Wonder  Package  containing  some  very  fine  toy.s — or 
you  can  apply  the  ticket  as  a  credit  on  any  toy  purchase 
you  wish.”  This  credit  feature  is  a  splendid  idea  and 
should  l)e  adopted  hy  all  stores  oflFering  surprise  pack¬ 
ages.  .\nother  store  advertised — “Come  aboard  the 
Treasure  Ship  docked  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  sixth  floor — loaded  with  a  huge  cargo  of  toys — 
see  old  John  Silver  stump  around  on  his  wooden  leg — 
see  the  funny,  musical  Mohey  Dick — shake  hands  with 
Santa  Claus — 50  cents  buys  the  magic  piece-of -eight- 
coin — hold  on  to  it  tightly  until  you  see  the  skipper 
— he’ll  give  you  a  mystery  package  and  it’s  worth  lots 
more  than  50  cents.” 

Many  stores  disregarding  profit  give  the  best  value 
ixjssihle  in  their  surprise  package  attractions.  For 
e.xample.  Eaton’s,  Toronto,  sold  these  ])ackages  for  25 
cents,  the  full  value  being  approximately  -40  cents. 
Both  children  and  parents  must  l>e  satisfied  thnt  they 
are  getting  their  money’s  worth — ^and  more. 

One  store,  this  year,  is  planning  a  Pirate’s  Treasure 
Island  in  a  corner  of  the  Toy  Department.  Children 
will  go  through  an  improvised,  two-way  tunnel  and 
bridge  to  get  to  the  island  which  will  he  surrounded  by 
a  curved,  decorated  trough  on  which  will  sail  dozens  of 
toy  water  craft.  On  the  island  will  lie  Captain  Kidd  in 
his  Treasure  Cave,  and  upon  receipt  of  a  50-cent  sur¬ 
prise  package  ticket,  he  will  give  the  child  a  key  which 
will  fit  one  of  the  four  treasure  chests.  There  will  lx; 
two  chests  for  boys  and  tw^o  for  girls  and  the  gifts  in 
them  will  appeal  to  two  age  groups  of  both  sex. 

Santa  Claus  Gifts 

According  to  the  methods  used  in  most  stores.  Santa 
Claus  himself  does  not  distribute  surprise  packages. 
Either  his  helper,  a  gnome,  a  clown,  a  pirate,  a  fairy, 
or  King  Cole,  etc.,  is  the  distributor  of  these  paid-for 
l)ackages.  If  Santa  gives  anything,  he’s  supposed  to 
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give  it  free,  fhat  brin|js  up  a  moot  question.  Should 
Santa  tjive  free  souvenirs?  Many  stores  believe  it  too 
costlv  an  idea.  Just  as  many,  however,  would  not 
think  of  eliminating  this  free  gift  idea.  If  ever  so 
trifling,  it  is  my  feeling  that  .Santa  should  have  a  gift 
for  each  chid.  If  you  don’t  agree,  some  day  in  your 
tov  department,  stand  by  and  see  the  blank  look  of 
dij«l)P'*intment  ajipear  on  the  child’s  face  when  Santa 
simply  shakes  hands  and  asks.  “How  are  you.  tcnlay?” 
—ami  doesn’t  *)ffer  a  little  gift.  The  souvenirs,  of 
course,  are  varied,  syndicated  Santa  Claus  picture 
books,  novelties  f)f  all  kinds,  games,  puzzles,  candy,  etc. 
One  store  cleverly  had  Santa,  after  he  had  landed  at 
the  ainH)rt.  on  his  motor  fltjat  trip  to  the  store,  dis¬ 
tribute  Santa  Claus  Gift  Cards  to  the  rows  of  children 
lining  the  curb.  'Phese  cards  if  signed  and  presented 
bv  a  child  would  he  exchanged  for  a  souvenir  from 
Santa  in  the  store’s  toyland.  Of  course  those  who 
didn’t  Imve  cards  also  received  souvenirs. 

Miscellaneous  Ideas 

One  store  in  a  “Color-the-'Poys  Contest.”  published 
a  full  i)age  drawing  of  Santa  Claus  with  a  numl)er  of 
toys,  inviting  children  to  color  the  page.  Reprints  of 
the  ad  were  mailed  to  second  and  third  grade  sch(M)l 
teachers  most  of  whom  cooi^erated  by  ado])ting  it  as  a 
class  study.  Santa  distributed  prizes  to  those  children 
whose  color  schemes  were  judged  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  accurate  to  the  colors  of  the  same  toys 
in  the  top  department. 

In  many  cities  the  youthful  ix)pulace  turns  out  en 
masse  to  meet  Santa  at  the  aiqjort.  In  some  cases  this 
is  an  inspiring  event  with  a  mounted  squad  of  police 
escorting  Santa  to  the  store,  a  hand  playing  Christmas 
carols  and  other  interesting  marchers.  ^Nlacy’s,  and 
also  a  numl)er  of  other  large  stores,  has  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  parade  of  helium  inflated  dragons,  well-known 
comic  stri])  figures,  and  many  other  grotesque  figures 
and  animals,  military  hands,  clowns,  beautiful  girls  who 
give  away  lollipoi)s.  Last  year  hundreds  of  toy  balloons 
were  released  during  the  i)arade  and  at  the  end  of  the 
parade  the  huge,  inflated  characters  were  also  relea.sed. 
Then  Santa  Claus  officially  opened  the  Pong  Sarg  toy 
windows. 

Other  stores  have  clowns.  Indians,  dog  and  jxmy 
shows,  giant  slides  from  the  main  floor  down  to  stair¬ 
way  to  the  basement  toyland.  cave  of  the  winds  through 
which  a  strong  draft  is  circulated,  darkened  jiassage- 
ways  with  curved  mirrors  and  other  attractions.  Also 
a  few  stores  donate  and  decorate  huge  Christmas  trees 
in  certain  s]K)ts  in  the  city  with  electric  store  signs, 
hold  dolls’  tea  ])arties,  doll  fairs,  obtain  a  baby  elephant 
from  Ux'al  zoo.  have  Marionettes,  circuses,  offer  Zej)- 
pelin  rides,  have  magicians.  Punch  and  Judy  shows. 
pup|x*t  shows.  Oomla  Santa’s  secretary  with  his  ]x>lar 
bears,  trained  seals — there  is  no  end  to  the  list. 

Toyland  and  its  attractions  are  promoted  continu¬ 
ously  during  Novemlxr  and  early  December  and  by  this 
time,  if  the  store  has  spread  the  fame  of  its  toyland 
throughout  the  city  and  environs,  attention  can  be 
concentrated  on  .strictly  merchandise  offerings.  A  store 
that  sells  its  toy  de])artment  to  the  children,  in  bringing 
the  children  to  the  store,  will  also  bring  the  parents. 
One  thing  more,  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus  is  usually 
preceded  with  his  vanguard — secretaries  or  helpers 
characterizing  eskimos,  clowns,  gnomes,  etc.  In  some 
cases  Santa  Claus  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  until 
Thanksgiving  or  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving — 
although  the  opening  of  the  toy  department  is  pro¬ 
moted  earlier  in  November. 


Christmas  Radio  Party 

.\  few  stores  have  .Santa  Claus  broadca.st  over  the 
radio  every  night  after  the  Toytown  opening.  (Jthers 
because  of  tbe  high  ex])ense.  use  radio  only  once  a 
week  or  once  or  twice  Ixfore  Christmas.  In  the  latter 
case  a  Christmas  or  Santa  Claus  Radio  Party  is  an- 
nounc"''  Ml  the  newspaiiers.  'Phe  scheduled  dates  are 

O^U  Christmas  Hoads  Head  to  OSanamakerh 

In  iIm  Hnart  of  tho  Hotropolitan  Shopping  Aroa 


with  country  wide  under-coi  er  railrotid  connections  direct  to  dse  store 


. and  Ghristmas  Cheer  Costs  Hess  ^his  year 


around  December  7th  and  14th — or  3  and  2  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Santa  Claus  and  a  group  of  yt)ung 
talented  boys  and  girls  who  sing  and  tap  dance,  hold 
the  party  at  the  broadcasting  station.  Many  of  the 
“sound”  toys  are  described  and  demonstrated  over  the 
air.  Toy  Town  Band  plays  gay,  youthful  tunes  inter¬ 
spersed  with  many  solos  by  jdayers  of  toy  instruments. 
.Santa  Claus  reads  a  few  letters  received  by  children 
and  the  next  aiul  every  day  afterwards,  until  Christmas 
the  store  and  the  station  are  targets  for  thou.sand  (jf 
-Santa  Claus  letters  sent  by  enthralled  children. 

Building  Good-Will 

Santa  Claus  and  his  retinue  is  .sometimes  sent  to 
or])hanagL's.  hospitals  and  other  similar  centers  where 
these  unfortunate  children  who  cannot  come  to  the  store 
are  entertained  and  given  souvenirs.  The  value  of  the 
newspaper  imblicity  and  the  good-will  for  the  store 
doing  this  charitable  act  are  incalculable. 

In  November  a  few  other  stores  take  children  by 
surprise  by  having  Santa  and  his  clowns  visit  and 
entertain  them  at  the  schorfls.  A  jxrmit  to  do  this  must 
be  obtained  fn  m  the  Board  of  Education. 

.Another  store  advertised — “Now — a  new  thrilling 
way  to  say  Merry  Christmas — Six  Photos  with  Santa 
on  jxjst  cards,  only  75  cent.s — taken  in  Santa’s  sleigh.” 
This  little  idea  is  a  busines.s-builder. 

The  Toy  Calendar 

Because  of  space  limitations,  it  is  only  possible  to 
outline  in  a  general  way  the  Christmas  toy  calendar. 
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'  STEWARrS-..The  Store  Of  The 
Helpful  Christmas  Service! 

The  momeM  vow  rmcr  (he  Howard  <«  UxiegicM  Street  tk»rv  yew  fed  that  Seewan's  has  ccr* 
tasnly  (au|^  the  Chnni— v  Spirk!  The  aitics  Maacn  fonh  i«  a  triwoiph  fif  c«Jor  and  holiday  ehccr. 
if  it  H  MhRi  io  (he  >minMn|L  )ow1l  hear  the  Stem  an  f  arolcrv  iifimK  ihtvr  \oket  in  iuyfwi  sonf. 
On  every  tide  Sicman  ctvmurhert  arc  smilinfily  helping  m  pph  M.-kiTMjii.  Faih  td  our  vcve-n  floon 
has  been  tnnvkimH'd  imu  a  group  of  gift  coUcviumiv,  and  on  (he  Thud  Floor,  a  very  special 
Gih  Shop  it  bwuing  mith  actitwy.  Sama's  in  our  Batcmcnt  Totland,  snowed  under  m-kh 
youiWiil  adntmrv  And  behind  all  thne  uutmard  physical  aanUettaiMinl  ts  a  spHic  of  service, 
good  cheer  and  friendly  cooperation  ihai  puts  cvcfyonc  into  a  coedtal  Yuktiatc  mood! 

STEWART*S 


Early  in  November,  in  addition  to  featurinjj  stunts  and 
attractions,  special  price  offerings  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  early  interest  in  the  toy  section. 
Also  during  the  early  part  of  the  toy  buying  season,  a 
greater  numlie’-  of  ads  featuring  the  bigger  tyix?  of  toy 
is  scheduled.  In  most  instances  stores  show  as  many 
small  illustrations  as  the  space  will  iwrmit  with  brief 
copy  together  with  a  feature  item  at  a  low  ])rice.  For 
example,  a  doll  or  a  velociix-de  or  some  tyix'  of  mechan¬ 
ical  tov  may  he  featured  at  a  reasonable  price  and  l)e- 
neath  this  feature  would  Im?  reproduced  in  small  unit 
spaces  nine  to  twelve  other  toy  items.  Stores  are  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  idea  of  featuring  one  distinct  line 
of  toys  at  a  time,  i.e.,  today  a  doll  ad.  tomorrow  an 
electric  train  ad.  the  next  day  automobiles,  etc.  They 
are  showing  as  many  different,  dissimilar,  diversified 
toys  as  ]X)ssihle  in  practically  all  ads. 

Early  in  November  and  around  December  7,  a  few 
stores  schedule  Dollar  Toy  Sales.  (See  ad.)  Begin¬ 
ning  near  December  1,  the  toy  department  is  featured 
daily  in  the  store’s  advertising  calendar.  One  store  in 
Cleveland  to  distinguish  its  toy  dei)artment  from 
others,  named  it  “Kidville.”  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  work  in  the  word  “toy."  It  means  a  lot  to 
children.  Several  stores  did  not  forget  the  older  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  and  attracted  his  interest  and  business  by 
scheduling  a  few  j^romotions  of  pool  tables,  rowing  ma¬ 
chines,  s|X)rting  g(X)ds.  tennis  tables,  etc.  A  few  stores 
asked  children  to  telephone  Santa  from  6:15  to  7 :15  in 
the  evening  to  let  him  know  what  they  want  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  On  the  last  Saturday  before  Christmas  many  of 
the  larger  toys  are  marked  at  sjjecial  prices,  then  on 
December  21,  many  stores  feature  special  prices  on 
odds  and  ends,  floor  samples,  slightly  damaged  toys, 
etc.  On  December  23,  many  toys  are  offered  at  33  1/3 
per  cent  off.  On  the  first  shopping  day  after  Christmas, 
a  few  stores  advertised  hurt  toys  at  half-price. 


Quick  Digest  of  Ideas  and  Services 

From  the  files  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  come 
these  ideas  and  services.  Some  of  them  should  be 
ailopted. 

'I'liiiiug  U p  the  Salespeople 

In  order  to  encourage  Christmas  spirit  among  the 
emi)loyees,  many  stores  hold  a  store-wide  get-together 
called  the  "Christmas  Spirit  Meeting.”  It  is  scheduled 
usually  a  day  or  .so  after  Thanksgiving.  It  is  imperative 
that  everyone  attend  this  meeting.  It  is  opened  with 
singing,  usually  lasting  for  twenty  minutes.  The  presi¬ 
dent  or  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  gives  a  short  talk 
explaining  the  plans  and  policies  for  the  holiday  rush. 
.Vdditional  services  are  described.  Gift  suggestion 
booklets  are  ready  for  distribution,  so  that  emiployees 
may  accpiaint  themselves  with  new  locations,  etc.  l*ro- 
moting  enthusiasm  among  store  employees  is  necessarj'. 
.\  loyal  and  hapi)y  beginning  will  contribute  much  to 
the  suce'ess  of  planned  Christmas  activities. 

ProiiiotiiKj  the  Tea  Room  or  Restaurant 

Stores  having  Tea  Re)oms  and  Restaurants  could 
advertise  9  a.  m.  breakfasts  for  the  Christmas  shojijier, 
thus  encouraging  the  “shop  early"  idea.  Stores  remain¬ 
ing  oi)en  at  night  may  well  aelvertise  a  “Special  Mon¬ 
day  Night  Dinner"  or  whatever  night  it  may  he.  Many 
stores  also  advertise  a  sjiecial  Cliildren's  Luncheon 
Menu  in  the  Tea  Room. 

Budget  the  Gift  Alhnvauce 

The  idea  “Budgeting  the  (jift  Allowance"  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  considerable  recognition  this  year.  A  smart 
store  could  schedule  a  series  of  advertisements  with 
this  idea  as  the  general  theme.  Start  thinking  now  of 
several  original  methods  of  promoting  this  idea  effec¬ 
tively. 

The  Clift  Guide  Girls 

( )ne  store  established  with  great  success  a  Gift 
Guide  -Service.  The  guides  were  young  college  women 
who  knew  the  merchandise  in  every  department.  I'hey 
were  able  to  go  from  floor  to  floor  with  a  customer 
and  help  select  the  gifts  at  the  price  the  customer  wished 
to  i)ay.  Guides  wore  badges  and  were  called  “The 
(jift  (juide  (jirls." 

The  Store  Choir 

Plan  to  have  a  store  choir  for  which  store  talent 
may  he  developed  at  little  or  no  expense.  Christmas 
Carols  are  usually  scheduled  at  10:(X)  or  10:30  a.  in. 
in  the  morning  and  in  a  few  stores  also  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  and  last  not  more  than  20  to  30  minutes. 
Stores  begin  this  promotion  at  varying  dates ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  about  a  week  before  Christmas.  Be  sure  to  have 
jirograms  printed  and  placed  in  conspicuous  iioints  for 
the  customers  to  follow  if  they  wish.  A  capable  leader 
is  necessary  to  encourage  customers  to  sing. 

Last  year,  on  December  13,  Stewart’s,  Baltimore,  in¬ 
vited  customers  to  hear  Stewart's  Choral  Society  the 
next  morning  at  10:30  and  every  morning  thereafter 
until  Christmas.  The  chorus  was  composed  of  40  men 
and  women  exclusively  from  the  store’s  personnel. 

Christmas  Interior  Promotional  Campaign 
Plan  to  merchandise  the  |X)ster  campaign  effectively 
by  exploiting  a  definite  gift  item.  Use  photostats  re¬ 
producing  important  item  of  your  daily  advertisements 
and  use  coated  stock  copies  of  advertisements  mounted 
on  cardboard  decorated  with  Christmas  designs.  This 
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will  sell  more  ^(kmIs  than  the  usual  lithojiraphed  iK)ster 
readiuf,'  “  The  Christmas  Store.” 

Shop  Karly  sijjns  are  still  Inriiig  extensively  used. 
These  are  displayed  early  in  Xoveml)er.  Christmas 
lx>xes  are  neatly  jiiled  on  top  of  the  shelves  l)ehind  the 
couiitirs.  usually  the  day  after  Thauksf'iviuf;;.  Many 
stores  are  netting  away  from  garish,  holly-spriged.  hrii- 
liautly  adored  Christmas  ho.xes  of  varigated  designs. 
In  the  higher  (piality  stores  a  great  many  customers 
invariahly  call  for  regular  boxes.  Simjde  and  artistic 
design  and  modified  or  soft  colors  will  take  away  the 
ten-ceiit  store  at)i)earauce  from  these  boxes.  'I'he  ad¬ 
vertising  department  should  order  these  boxes — not  the 
supiily  department.  Their  advertising  value  is  great. 
Utiless  re(|uested  to  do  so.  Macy’s  does  tiot  wrap  these 
lx).xes  and  through(»ut  the  streets  in  the  city  one  can 
readily  tell  that  this  and  that  i)er.sou  .shopi)ed  that  day 
at  Macv’s.  Show  cases  should  l)e  trimmed  with  bright 
Christmas  decorations,  boxes,  ribbons,  holly,  etc.  In 
these  days  of  jiractical  gifts,  small  wearing  apparel 
items  neatly  folded  in  gift  boxes  will  get  the  gift  idea 
over. 

The  “Lay-.iway”  System 

The  I^iy-.\way  system  has  proved  a  productive  idea 
for  many  st(»res.  'I'he  customer  selects  any  article  (jr 
grou])  of  articles  in  the  I'oy  section  or  in  any  dejjart- 
ment  and  usually  with  a  10  or  20  i)er  cent  deixjsit.  the 
merchandise  is  reserved  until  any  date  she  s])ecifies. 
( )ne  store  using  this  idea  reported  that  goods  undeliver¬ 
ed  am  tunted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  i)er  cent. 
This  idea  was  somewhat  expanded  last  year  by  several 
stores.  l£arly  in  Xovemher.  these  stores  announced  a 
“l^y-.Away  a  (lift  a  Day”  ])lan.  A  10  ])er  cent  to  20  i^er 
cent  de])osit  was  retpiired  and  the  selections  were  held 
in  one  instance  until  December  12  and  in  another  until 
Deceml)er  21.  The  announcement  of  the  plan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  daily  ad  promoting  a  definite  item. 

Gift  Certificates 

Many  stores  offer  gift  certificates  and  make  a  sjjecial 
effort  to  sell  them  to  heads  of  large  concerns,  to  those 
firms  with  whom  the  store  transacts  business.  t<j  charge 
customers,  etc.  In  some  cases,  a  list  of  ])residents  of 
large  concerns  is  ])repared  to  which  is  mailed  a  speci¬ 
men  certificate  and  letter  ex])laining  how  their  problem 
of  giving  gifts  to  employees  can  he  solved  easily  through 
the  use  of  gift  certificates.  ( )n  the  hack  of  the  gift 
certificate  is  an  order  hhuik. 

Early  in  December,  the  gift  certificate  plan  is  first 
advertised.  It  is  usually  tied  up  with  the  |)ersonal  shop¬ 
ping  bureau.  'I'his  service  is  featured  in  small  s])ace 
thereafter  until  Deceml)er  20  or  21.  when — ■‘l)ecause 
of  the  hard-to-j dense  friend"  or  “l)ecause  time  is  so 
short" — it  is  given  more  play. 

Other  Christmas  Sen'ices  for  Customers 

Ihe  (lift  .Shop — Gift  Wrapidng  Bureau — Local  Post 
Office  .Station — Printed  list  of  Christmas  (jift  Sugges¬ 
tion  Information  Booths — Christmas  Sho])ping  Ser- 
— Printed  Mailing  Dates  for  Foreign  (Tountries — 
Printed  Hours  of  Delivery  in  Suburban  Districts — 
^ildren  s  Dav  Xur.sery — .\ir  Mail  Deliveries,  Routes. 
Schedules — Check  Room  Service  for  parcels  and  wraps 

Christmas  saving  club  checks  cashed  by  anv  Iknir- 
men. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  its  personal  service  bureau 
during  Deceml)er,  one  store  ran  a  series  of  ads  telling 
*>nsiness  men.  busy  l)ankers.  busy  executives  of 
different  kinds  of  businesses  to — “Let  .\nne  do  it" — 


let  Anne  Taylor  do  their  jiersonal  shopping  for  them. 
The  jiersonal  shopping  bureau  is  also  advertised  in 
small  space  in  the  store’s  general  gift  jiromotions. 

Many  stores  also  feature  a  Gift  Wrapping  Booth. 
This  is  another  convenience  which  makes  many  friends. 
.\djoining  it  should  lie  a  counter  at  which  special  paper, 
ho.xes,  and  other  gift  wrapjiings  are  sold.  Xear  it 
also  is  the  store’s  ixist  office. 

The  beauty  shop  of  one  store  suggested  a  iiemianent 
wave  as  a  useful  gift  for  mother,  sister  or  wife.  A 
greeting  card  jirinted  by  the  store  and  sold  to  the  man 
entitleil  the  hearer  to  a  jiermanent  wave. 

One  store  ran  a  .series  of  “(iift-()-(jrams”  signing 
the  series  “Gift  Hound” — jirohahly  a  copywriter  who 
was  delegated  to  snoo])  around  the  de^iartments  and 
whenever  an  unusual,  new’  different  gift  item  was  found, 
it  was  to  he  used  in  the  scries. 

Night  Openings 

Xight  oiienings  are  advertised  throughout  the  month 
more  freipuntly  of  cour.se  during  the  week  before 
Christmas.  The  day  liefore  Christmas,  most  stores 
clo.sed  at  6  o’clock  advertising  the  fact  that  all  pur¬ 
chases  made  that  day  would  he  delivered  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

( )n  Dectmher  24.  a  large  number  of  stores  expressed 
Christmas  greetings  to  their  customers.  One  ad  signed 
by  the  Bureau  of  .Adjustments  stated  that  someone 
would  he  in  the  store  until  noon  on  Christmas  to  adjust 
any  error  made  by  the  store,  to  the  customer’s  entire 
satisfaction. 

( )ne  Way  to  Relieve  Congestion  During  Holiday  Rush 

During  the  holiday  rush  one  store  very  successfully 
relieved  much  of  the  congestion  as  well  as  maintained 
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a  service  to  mothers,  by  screening  off  a  section  near 
the  Toy  Department  in  which  was  erected  a  fake  en¬ 
trance  to  a  Colonial  house  where  Mother  Goose  enter¬ 
tained  children  with  nursery  rhymes  and  stories  of 
Santa  Claus  and  Fairies.  In  this  way,  mothers  were 
able  to  shop  without  being  inconvenienced  by  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Service  to  customers  was  speeded  up,  too,  and 
each  salesperson  was  able  to  close  transactions  without 
undue  waste  of  time. 

The  Gift  Shop 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Gift  Shop,  Christ¬ 
mas  Idea  Shop,  Gift  Gallery,  Gift  Way  or  Christmas 
Bazaar,  dramatize  the  merchandising  idea  back  of  it — 
not  simply  announce  that  the  Gift  Shop  is  Now  Open 
with  a  big  blurb  of  meaningless  copy.  Also,  archi¬ 
tecturally  within  the  department,  the  merchandising 
idea  should  be  presented.  For  example,  there  may  he  a 
thrift  aisle  of  tables  on  which  there  will  be  gifts  of 
all  kinds  at  a  definite  price,  i.e.,  choice  gifts  on  this 
table,  $1.00;  and  this  table,  $1.50,  etc. — or  by  price 
ranges  $1  to  $2 ;  $2  to  $3,  etc.  There  may  be  separate 
divisions  of  the  gift  shop — gifts  suitable  for  men,  for 
women,  for  girls,  for  boys  and  infants.  There  may  l)e 
a  children’s  gift  shop  “from  the  tiny  infant  to  the 
sixteen-year-old” — this,  however,  may  l)e  installed  down 
the  center  aisle  of  your  children’s  floor.  Classify  gift 
shop  selections  in  every  way  possible  which  will  make 
for  easy  choosing.  The  layout  should  keep  in  mind  the 
selling  convenience  and  that  sales  in  a  large  way  depend 
uix)n  attractive  and  inviting  displays. 

The  gayest  Christmas  decorations,  bright  lights  and 
colors,  touches  of  holly,  columns  decorated  with  Christ¬ 


mas  paj)er,  jmstel  colored  shelving  on  which  is  dis- 
l)layed  attractively  boxed  gifts,  each  separately  ar¬ 
ranged  gift  division  api)roi)riately  jx)sterized — all  will 
sell  the  needed  Christmas  atmosphere.  Whatever  is  done, 
keep  the  shop  brilliantly  lighted.  It  should  be  bright, 
colorful  and  cheerful.  If  it  is  a  temixirary  department, 
a  suKMithly  oi)erated  stock  transfer  plan  must  be  devised 
so  that  fill-ins  can  l)e  immediately  supplied. 

'i’he  o|)ening  of  this  sho])  is  scheduled  at  various  dates 
— some  as  early  as  November  15.  others  as  late  as 
l)eceml)er  9.  Several  days  liefore  Thanksgiving  is  the 
general  rule.  After  Thanksgiving,  it  should  l)e  jmi- 
moted  daily  in  the  general  store  page,  jireferably  with 
some  sort  of  identifying  Ixtrder  design.  There  may  iie 
a  Special  \'alue  Gift  Table  in  the  shop,  with  items 
changed  daily.  In  the  Gift  Shop  daily  ad.  one  of  these 
sitecial  items  can  be  featured  among  the  other  items 
selected  for  advertising. 

One  Gift  Shoj)  ad  should  appeal  directly  to  the  ncxm- 
hour  shopjjer.  Just  Itefore  Chri.stmas,  it  should  be  the 
busiest  spot  in  the  store  if  a  promotion  is  scheduled 
listing  well-selected,  last-minute  suggestions. 

On  Noveml)er  28.  Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  o|)ened 
a  Children’s  Gift  Shop.  The  announcement  is  repro¬ 
duced.  Another  store  promoted  an  Infants’  Gift  Bazaar, 
thus  dramatizing  the  infants’  dejxirtment  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  gift  Ixjoth  in  the  center  of  it.  A  few  other  stores 
dramatize  their  main  fl(K)r  thoroughfare  of  tables  ’oy 
calling  it — “The  Gift  Way" — a  colorful  avenue  of  gifts 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  store  to  the  other. 
Macy’s  ad  on  .street  floor  bargain  tables  explains  to 
the  customer  the  merchandising  idea  behind  them  and 
why  she  may  expect  good  values.  The  ad  would  have 
been  more  effective  if 
it  had  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  saving. 

Gift  Week 

This  store-wide  gift 
promotion  is  usually 
scheduled  immediately 
after  Thanksgiving. 

On  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  advance  selection 
days  are  of  f  e  r  e  d 
through  direct  mail  to 
charge  customers.  In 
some  cases  the  event  is 
opened  publicly  on  Sat¬ 
urday  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  promoted  to 
include  the  following 
Saturday.  The  reason 
behind  this  event  is  to 
stimulate  early  gift 
jnirchasing  and  l)ecause 
of  it  the  expanded  or¬ 
ganization  is  kept  busy 
and  the  season  is  off  to 
a  good  start.  As  in 
other  store-wide  events, 
prejjarations  are  devel¬ 
oped  early  and  each 
buyer  is  asked  to  fur¬ 
nish  at  least  one  excep¬ 
tional  gift  value  for  his 
department.  All  the 
various  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity  are  coordinated  to 
concentrate  the  buying 
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public’s  attention  on  the  event.  This  promotion  differs 
from  other  storewide  events  only  in  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  gift-appropriateness  of  the  items  se¬ 
lected. 

Contests  are  held.  Employee  rallies  and  pep  talks 
are  scheduled.  Every  planning  step  for  the  event  should 
be  placed  on  paper.  Because  the  principles  and  policies 
involved  in  a  promotion  of  this  kind  has  lieen  com¬ 
pletely  descrilied  in  i>ast  calendars,  there  is  no  need  tj 
delve  in  further  detail.  Only  one  thing — the  success  of 
Gift  Week  has  proven  that  it  is  sound  and  worthwhile, 
l^st  year,  there  were  more  Gift  Weeks  scheduled  than 
in  previous  years  and  this  year  there  will  likely  he  even 
more  than  last  year. 

Those  stores  not  promoting  a  storewide  gift  event 
at  this  time,  usually  usher  in  the  Christmas  .season  wil.i 
a  general  institutional  Christmas  adertisement,  such  as 

“.Ml  Christmas  Roads  Lead  to  W - ,”  “A  Millio.i 

Gifts  from  .All  the  World,”  etc. 

After  the  middle  of  November  up  to  Thanksgiving, 
stores  liegin  to  i)ersonalize  their  advertisements  witli 

lanner  headlines,  “It’s  Christmas  time  at  - 

"Blank  City's  Radiant  Christmas  Store.”  "The  Christ¬ 
mas  Store  of  a  Million  Gifts,”  “Christmas  Cheer  Costs 
Less  This  Year,”  “Celebrating  Blank’s  105th  Christ¬ 
mas.”  "A  S - Gift  is  a  Welcome  Gift.”  “Let’s 

Make  This  an  Old-Fashioned  Christmas.”  “Your  (iift 

from  () - ’s  Means  More,”  “L - 's  at  the 

Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree,”  etc. 

To  Encourage  Early  Shopping 

Before  Thanksgiving,  a  few  stores  promote  “Street 
Floor  Pre-Christmas  Sales.”  After  Novemlier  15.  the 
main  floor  departments  are  featured  more  extensively 
to  encourage  early  gift  shopping.  In  some  instances 
"Main  Floor  Days”  are  advertised.  Wanamaker’s  Week 
of  Golden  Sales,  Gimbel’s  Street  Floor  Week  of  Pre- 
Christmas  Sales  and  Stern’s  Gift  Sales  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples.  (^n  November  29,  Loeser’s  came  out  with  a 
12-page  rotogravure  section  of  gifts  in  a  Sunday  jiaper. 
This  huge  splash  certainly  introduced  Christmas  in  a 
big  way  to  Brooklynites. 

A  Double-Barreled  Merchandising  Idea 

Last  year,  early  in  December,  Loeser’s,  Brooklyn, 
came  out  with  one  of  the  most  fetching  two-way  Christ¬ 
mas  campaigns  yet  seen.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  was  headed  “Loeser’s  Christmas  Sales”,  sjjecial 
departmental  price-api)eal  smashes.  The  other  was 
headed  “Loeser’s  at  the  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree,” 
storewide  promotions  of  gift  items  at  regular  jiricc? 
with  copy  having  a  jiersonal  interest  strain — such  as 
“I  looked  for  GiBs  at  about  $10— here  are  twenty  of 
the  hundreds  I  found,”  “I  looked  for  Gifts  at  $2.50 
to  $3.00  I  found  over  fifty  of  them  at  Loeser’s,”  “$5.00 
buys  a  lot  of  Christmas  cheer  at  Loeser’s,”  etc.  This 
sort  of  campaign  cannot  l)e  created  impulsively,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  must  result  from  serious  jilan- 
ning  of  weeks  in  advance.  Many  stores  can  adopt  this 
idea  successfully.  Two  typical  ads  are  reproduced  to 
illustrate  Loeser’s  campaign. 

Other  General  Promotions 

A  few  stores  prepare  a  Christmas  Gift  Book  each 
year.  About  November  20,  it  is  sent  to  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  and  one  store  in  its  newspaper  ad  asked  readers  to 
send  for  it. 

On  or  about  December  1,  banks  distribute  Christmas 
Club  checks.  Most  stores  offer  to  cash  these  checks. 


.\  few  schedule  a  general  gift  jiromotion  directly  ap- 
liealing  to  those  who  hold  these  checks. 

On  or  about  Novemlier  24,  newsjiapers  liegin  to  fea¬ 
ture  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  certain  numlier  of 
shopping  days  until  Christmas. 

On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  liefore  Thanksgiving,  or 
Friday  afterwards,  a  numlier  of  stores  jiromote  a  Pre- 
Christmas  Month-End  Clean-Uii.  In  the  minds  of  cer¬ 
tain  retail  executives,  a  doubt  e.xists  whether  storewidc 
month-end  clearances  should  lie  held  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Because  of  Christmas  holidays.  Thanksgiving, 
and  the  natural  increase  in  demand  for  merchandise 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  felt  that  a  clearance  apjieal  is  not 
nearly  so  effective  as  a  promotion  of  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise  and  wanted  apparel  items.  They  Iielieve  that 
this  event  should  be  jxistixined  until  after  Christmas. 

On  no  definite  day  in  November,  many  stores  hold 
a  Dollar  Day.  The  most  jxipular  time  is  on  or  near 
November  15.  It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  that  this 
event  is  liecoming  more  jxipular  in  a  greater  numlier  of 
stores.  There  is  a  feeling,  however,  that  the  one-dollar- 
price  today  offers  wider  scojie  in  items  as  well  as  in 
higher  markup.  Decemlier  9  and  Decemlier  21  seem  to 
lie  the  most  jxipular  dates  for  Christmas  dollar  days. 
Many  Iielieve  that  the  Decemlier  dollar  day  should  lx- 
held  after  Christmas.  Others  Ixlieve  that  if  this  event 
is  held  at  all  before  Christmas,  it  should  he  held  only 
a  few  days  before — when  .smaller  articles  are  Ixiught 
in  larger  quantities. 

Early  in  December,  store  services  are  emjihasized  ex¬ 
tensively — such  as  jiersonal  shopping,  charge  accounts, 
gift  certificates,  delivery,  jiost  office,  gift  wraj^jiing,  gift 
shop,  etc.  These  are  again  aggressively  emjihasized 
ju«t  liefore  Christmas.  A  very  small  linage  volume  is 
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carried  in  the  Wednesday  evening  newsjmiiers  Ijefore 
Thanksgiving.  Thursday  evening,  based  on  an  analysis 
of  store  advertising  linage,  is  the  l)est  time  to  advertise 
for  Friday’s  business.  Friday  morning  newspajwrs 
carry  abnormal  linage. 

These  headlines  of  general  promotions  may  l)e  sug¬ 
gestive  of  adaptable  ideas.  All  dates  are  of  last  year — 
the  evening  iiLsertion  for  next  day's  business  is  given. 

November  16th — The  May  Company — a  dollar  sale  of 
toiletries,  notions,  silverware  and  sta¬ 
tionery. 

November  20th — Gimbers  five  star  finals  for  (lift  Sale 
Week.  .Saturday  last  day  to  buy  at 
savings  on  the  street  floor.  Hand¬ 
bags  $2.88 ;  semi-precious  stone  rings 
$1.79:  handkerchiefs  21  cents:  stock¬ 
ings  67  cents;  scarfs  $1.74. 

November  27th — All  Christmas  roads  lead  to  Wana- 
maker’s. 

November  27th — Gift  Week  at  McCreery’s.  (.\  store¬ 
wide  event.) 

Sometliing  new  at  Wanamaker.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Gift  Shop.  Full  of  useful 
things  for  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages 
up  to  16. 

December  3rd —  The  Christinas  Gift  .Store— Eight 
floors  crammed  with  ideas. 

December  7th —  We’ve  mapjied  out  a  Christmas  event 
to  be  staged  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Gift  Table  Days,  first  floor.  (.Aisle 
tables  feature  numerous  gift  spec¬ 
ials.) 


Decemlier  8th —  Our  street  floor  has  “gone”  Xmas 
with  a  1000  gay  suggestions  for  gifts. 

December  9th —  We  have  so  many  gifts  we  can’t  tell 
you  alKjut  them  all.  (.An  institutional 
jiromotion  giving  a  floor  by  floor  di¬ 
rectory  and  listing  various  services 
such  as  gift  wrapping,  jiarcel  post 
wrapping,  iiarcel  checking,  gift  cer¬ 
tificates,  gift  boxes,  personal  service, 
etc.) 

December  11th —  Stewart’s  87  separate  gift  shops  ready 
for  Saturday  with  thousands  of  gift 
suggestions  at  thrift  prices. 

December  1  .St h — Visit  Dollar  Gift  Row — 1th  Floor. 

Hundreds  of  extraordinary  values 
from  every  de])artment,  priced  at  $1. 
It’s  a  year  to  give  [iractical  things. 
Miles  of  .Aisles  of  Gifts,  Higbee’s. 

December  16th —  W’e  have  considered  everyone  on  the 
list  in  this  selection  of  gifts  at  less 
than  $5. 

Most  of  us  have  just  so  much  money 
to  .spend  for  gifts. 

December  17th —  It  costs  little  to  be  big  hearted  this 
year. 

Whether  its  $1,  $.S  or  $500.  The  gift 
from  I’olsky’s  is  always  new  and  in 
good  taste. 

December  18th — Come  straight  to  Horne’s.  Complete 
yonr  shopping  tomorrow.  Save  time, 
energy  and  doubts. 

December  20th —  Give  jiractical  gifts  and  doubly  assure 
them  a  hearty  welcome  by  choosing 
them  at  O’Neil’s. 

Don’t  forget  anybody.  (.A  full  page 
with  a  great  number  of  illustrated 
gifts,  moderately  priced.) 

December  21st —  Last  minute  gift-thoughts  from 
Hutzler’s  featuring  a  numlier  of  gifts 
from  the  inexpensive  gift  sections. 
Twenty-five  outstanding  values  for 
11th  hour  Christmas  shoppers. 

By  actual  count,  these  are  Vander- 
voort’s  most  popular  gift  items. 

December  22nd — Macy  deliveries  will  be  on  time. 

Everything  (in  stock)  purchased 
here  tomorrow  for  Xmas  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Xmas  Day. 

Let  your  Dollar  guide  your  buying. 
1.  We’re  the  gifts  that  give  back 
change  from  a  dollar.  2.  We  cost 
from  one  to  five  dollars.  3.  .And  we 
cost  from  Five  to  Fifty  Dollars. 

No  gift  on  this  page  costs  over  $10. 
Only  two  more  .shopping  days  lie  fore 
Christmas.  O’Neil’s  suggests  these 
last  minute  gifts. 

The  shorter  the  time,  the  more  sensi¬ 
ble  the  gift.  Come  to  May’s,  where 
you  find  sensible  gifts  at  sensible 
prices. 

December  23rd — We’ll  deliver  every  gift  tonight. 

Even  if  you  shop  until  6  P.  M.  toclay. 


TOMORROW! 
1000  Brand  New  Spring 


IN  A  SPECIAL  EVENT 


Dttssts  rq« 


COAT  SALE! 


BRAND  NtW 

COATS 
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Yours  to  command.  Call  Calvert 
65S0. 

All  deliveries  made  in  time  for 
Christmas.  Store  closes  at  6  o'clock 
today. 

What’s  the  use  of  mentioning  items 
when  the  May  Comi)any  has  every¬ 
thing  for  everylK)dy  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  15  years. 

Cl'Xeil’s  is  ])rei)ared  for  last  minute 
shop])ers.  ( Xumerous  line  items, 
classified — ^ifts  for  women,  for  men, 
for  hoys,  for  the  home,  for  tots  and 
infants,  for  girls. ) 

Alter  C.hristinas  Promotion 

On  December  2-1 — the  night  I)efore  Christmas — 
nianv  stores  offer  Christmas  greetings.  .\  few  stores 
use  the  December  24  evening  newspai)er  to  i)romote 
after-Christmas  sales.  The  majority,  however,  wait  un¬ 
til  after  the  Christmas  holiday  to  promote  this  event — 
larticularly  this  year  this  will  he  done  ])ecause  stores 
will  Ik*  closed  Monday,  due  to  Christmas  Day  falling 
on  Sunday. 

.\fter  Deceml)er  25  and  until  January  1.  almost  all 
stores  iwomote  clearances,  after  Christmas  sales,  year- 
end  reductions,  year-end  sales,  etc.  Both  specially  pur¬ 
chased  a])parel  and  items  taken  from  regular  stocks  are 
promoted  at  sales  prices.  From  numerous  discussions, 
the  sellin"  '  of  XFW  dresses  in  the  after-Christ¬ 
mas  sale  (oroviding,  of  course,  the  department  is  oi^en 
to  buy  for  XEW  dresses  and  does  buy )  is  more  effective 
than  the  clearance  ai)i)eal.  This  year  for  Friday,  De- 
cemlKr  30.  many  stores  will  likely  feature  a  year-end. 


clean-up  sale.  Saturday  will  probably  l)e  reserved  for 
a  ])romotion  of  s])ecial  ])urchases  of  new  dresses,  coats, 
furs,  etc.  The  January  sales  of  linens  and  lingerie  will 
l)e  scheduled  for  Tuesday’s  selling,  January  3.  Most 
stores,  of  course,  will  be  closed  on  January  2.  the  Mon¬ 
day  following  January  1. 

The  Volume  Importance  of  December  17 

Stores  generally  concede  the  last  Saturday  Ik* fore 
Christmas  as  the  biggest  volume  day  of  the  year.  'I'his 
is  usually  true  if  Christmas  falls  on  a  Tuesday.  Wed¬ 
nesday  or  Thursday  of  the  following  week.  This  year 
with  Christmas  on  Sunday,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  volume  jKfak  will  not  (Kcur  on  the  last  Satur¬ 
day,  Deceml)er  24.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  attract  as  much  volume  as  possible  on 
Deceml)er  17.  Fix  this  date  in  your  mind  and  calendar 
as  the  jieak  volume  objective  of  the  month.  Keep  up 
a  hard-hitting  gift  sales  plan  from  that  date  right  up 
to  Christmas.  Get  after  the  lumps  in  your  stock  and 
use  aggressive  promotional  methods  to  smooth  them 
out.  The  merchandise  in  every  gift  department  should 
l)e  carefully  judged  to  see  that  heavy  stocks  are  not 
carried  after  Christmas.  The  toy  department  jiarticular- 
ly  should  l)e  watchefl  carefully.  In  addition  to  de{)art- 
mental  smashes,  it  is  advisable  to  feature  groupis  of 
items  at  definite  i)rices.  for  e.xamples,  50  cents  will  buy, 
$1.00  will  buy,  etc.  Cram  the  ])ages  with  dozens  of 
spot  cuts  and  as  many  items  as  conducive  to  goo<l  taste 
in  layout.  The  May  Company  format  can  l)e  used  as  a 
pattern. 

Thanksgiving 

This  year.  Thanksgiving  comes  early — on  November 
24 — for  which  most  stores  are  thankful.  .An  early 


trukoat  kovnftm  i 


^Give  me  a  Russeks  Goat  Anytime” 


FUR  COATS 


CLOTH  COATS 


RUSSEKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  THItfy  SIXTH  STtItT 
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the  spotlifjht  on  the  apparel  stage.  In  a  few  instances,;, 
clearances  of  apparel  appear  as  early  as  November  17 
— a  greater  number  around  November  22.  Although 
the  conditions  of  stock  largely  govern  the  date  for  clear¬ 
ances,  stores  should  hesitate  to  schedule  floor-wide 
apparel  clearances  in  November.  Get  rid  of  the  slow- 
selling  numbers,  mark  them  down  mercilessly,  but  don’t 
apply  the  same  knife  to  all  apparel  items.  December 
is  just  as  important  in  dress  volume  as  Noveml)er  in 
the  majority  of  stores.  Reserve  the  floor-wide  clear¬ 
ances  for  the  .After-Christmas  Sale. 

During  the  last  half  of  November,  stores  aggressively 
promote  apparel,  then  almost  exclude  the  apparel  de¬ 
partments  in  the  advertising  schedule  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  same  aggressive  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  should  l)e  continued  throughout  the  month 
of  Deceml)er. 

Read  the  following  headlines  carefully.  They  will 
show  when  resort  shops  are  opened :  how  stores  more 
aggressively  promote  lower  prices  on  coats ;  the  pro¬ 
motional  appeal  to  college  women ;  emphasis  on  even¬ 
ing  fashions;  etc. 

Dates  given  are  of  last  year. 

November  16th — Rough  silks  invade  the  evening  scene. 
November  Coat  Sale. 

November  18th — Women’s  New  Coats — presenting 
the  five  smartest  furs  of  the  winter. 
Persian  Lamb.  Blue  Fox  (dyed). 
Kolinsky  and  Skunk.  $88. 

November  19th — Gimbel  assembles  the  ])ick  of  the 
fashions  for  this  Noveml)er  Coat 
sale,  $39.50. 


'A  Nude  Departure! 

9mr  Utile  StMlIt  Mtoft 


MACY’S 


jBest  &  Co, 


'I'lianksgiving,  in  the  first  place,  is  early  enough  not  to 
lx;  entirely  smothered  with  Christmas  promotions — 
and  in  the  second  place,  is  not  late  enough  to  lose  its 
volume  importance  for  apparel.  .And  there  is  one  more 
weekly  pay  check  liefore  Christmas. 

Practically  every  kind  of  apparel  and  accessory  is 
promoted  for  Thanksgiving — men’s  and  l)oys’,  women’s 
and  girls’.  Dining  room  furniture,  silverware,  china, 
glassware,  linens  and  kitchen  utensils  are  needed  for  the 
numerous  family  re-unions  and  home  entertaining.  It’s 
still  a  festive  occasion — a  national  family  day.  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  sophisticates  who  say  that  every¬ 
body  goes  to  football  games,  restaurants,  theatres  and 
nightclubs  on  Thanksgiving  and  that  nolxidy  stays  at 
home. 

Gifts  for  the  hostess,  apparel  needs  for  the  hoys  and 
girls  back  from  schools  and  colleges,  maids’  uniforms, 
and  the  items  mentioned  above  should  be  intelligently' 
promoted.  Also  on  Friday  and  Saturday  after  Thanks¬ 
giving,  apjMrel  departments  are  the  center  of  vigorous 
sho])ping  activity.  Sales  of  new  dresses  and  coats  will 
produce  more  profitable  business  than  after-Thanksgiv- 
ing  annarel  clearances.  In  many  cities,  schools  are 
closed  on  Friday.  Plan  a  s|)ecial  children’s  floor  event 
to  promote  this  business. 

The  .Apparel  Division 

The  sales  calendar  in  the  Septeml)er  issues  of  The 
Bulletin  briefly  outlined  the  apparel  promotions  to 
November  15.  During  the  remainder  of  November, 
promotional  appeals  for  this  division  change  very  little. 
Evening  fashions  for  the  social  season,  footliall.  fash¬ 
ions,  aggressive  coat  and  dress  promotions,  fur  coat 
sales,  announcements  of  new.  mid-season  fashions,  take 


^  A  Remarkable 

I 

Wy  of  our  most  luxurious 

Evening  Wraps 

i  89.50 
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A  very  iniy)ortant  mid-season  event 
now!  Sale  of  women’s  and  misses 
winter  coats. 

XovetnlKT  20th-T-The  fjay  Junior  set  are  making  a  l)ee- 
line  for  McCreery’s  party  fashions. 
(On  this  day  many  New  York  stores 
advertise  night-life  apparel  for  Snb- 
Def)s. ) 

Junior  Misses’  brand  new  coats.  Our 
greatest  buys  of  the  winter,  $38. 
Gimbel’s  blends  the  smartest  furs 
with  the  smartest  fabrics  to  make 
this  a  sale  of  the  smartest  coats  you 
have  ever  seen  for  $29.50. 

Beginning  Saturday  at  9!  Extraor¬ 
dinary  sale  of  fur-trimmed,  new 
winter  coats.  $36.50. 

Home  for  the  holidays  and  first  stop 
is  the  Junior  Miss  Shop. 

Xoveml)er  22nd — Best  &  Company  now  closing  out 
these  groups  of  standard  Best  fash¬ 
ions  from  regular  stock,  broken  sizes. 
.\  marvelous  dress  for  a  stunning 
coat.  $36.50. 

Xoveml»er  23rd — A  greater  May  Company  presents 
this  most  spectacular  coat  value. 
Women’s  sizes,  misses’  sizes,  juniors’ 
sizes,  half  sizes,  e.xtra  sizes,  new 
winter  coats.  $29.75.  trimmed  with 
luxurious  furs. 

Xovember  24th — Semi-formal  frocks  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  $16.75. 

Xovenilier  25th — Give  her  a  cruise  for  Christmas 
(apparel). 

Noveml)er  26th — Clearance  of  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
apparel  (Lord  and  Taylor). 

XovemlxT  27th — Party  day  for  Juniors  tomorrow  in 
the  New  Yorker’s  shop. 

Dres.ses,  $14.95.  Dresses  for  Bridge 
imrty.  dinner  party,  tea  party,  dance 
party. 

Here  is  Paris  in  the  new  mid-season 
co])ies  at  Best’s,  $39.50. 

Novenilier  29th — Annual  December  clearance  sale  of 
furs  (Bonwit  Teller). 

Winter  sports  (Best  &  Co.) 

This  sjiecial  fur  coat  sale  will  shatter 
all  former  conceptions  of  fur  values. 
It’s  a  grand  year  for  a  winter  vaca¬ 
tion  via  the  “North  and  South”  Shop 
at  Lord  and  Taylor’s. 
r)ur  little  South  shop  opens  to¬ 
morrow  (Macy’s). 

The  sunny  South  is  calling.  The  little 
Southland  Shop  has  reopened. 

Decemljer  1st —  When  Jeritza  sings  in  Tosca  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  you  will  see 
dramatic  clothes  from  the  A  &  S 
Evening  Shop. 

A  holiday  dress  event.  Starting  to¬ 
morrow,  1015  midwinter  frocks  in 
springtime  colors,  $15. 

Our  resort  shop  opens !  Fashions 
headed  for — destined  for — bound  for 
— sjiring  and  summer  success. 


Deceml)er  2nd —  Wear  a  gay  print  frock  under  your 
winter  coat. 

Do  you  know  a  woman  who  is  fond 
of  clothes?  Then  give  her  something 
from  the  gift  apparel  liazaar. 

Decemlx*r  3rd —  There  are  hundreds  of  good  |X)nds 
within  30  miles  of  New  York. 

(A  winter  sports  shop  promotion  by 
Macy’s.) 

If  vou  find  a  steamship  in  your  stock¬ 
ing  ....  (A  southern  w'ear  shop 
l)romotion,  Altman’s.) 

You  wouldn’t  e.xpect  these  low  prices 
on  the  newer  fashions. 

Decemlxr  4th —  Juniors,  here’s  a  sale  of  $65  and 
$79.50  new  coats,  $39.75. 

Dccemlier  7th —  Gift  day  for  babies.  3  groups  of 
items  at  $1,  $1.95,  and  $2.95. 

A  great  coat  event,  Monday.  150  of 
our  $69.75  to  $110  gorgeous  coats 
reduced,  $58. 

It  takes  the  budget  shop  to  give  you 
a  dress  like  this  for  $13.75. 
Tomorrow,  May’s  biggest  day  of  the 
year.  Baby  gift  day. 

Wee  small  gifts  for  the  first  big 
Christmas. 

Deceml)er9th —  First  we  lacked  the  furs,  then  we 
sjxfcified  the  fabrics.  Higlxe  coat 
sale,  $33. 
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For  the  glamorous  nights  of  holiday 
doings — evening  gowns,  $25. 

December  27th —  A  once-a-year  event  in  our  better 
dress  shbp. 

.\nnual  sale  of  unusual  dresses.  $9.- 
90.  300  fur-trimmed  coats  made  to 
sell  for  $39.73  to  $59.75 — season’s 
best-sellers  in  an  entirely  new  pur¬ 
chase,  $28. 

Stewart’s  annual  after-Christmas 
dress  .sale.  $14.75.  Sizes  for  women, 
misses,  small  women,  large  w  imen. 
New  fashions,  smart  fabrics. 

Girls  home  from  scluxd.  Business 
women  who  want  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Everyone  planning  to  celebrate  the 
New  Year.  1000  brand  new  .Spring 
dresses  in  a  s|)ecial  event.  $9.75. 

December  28th —  Fashion  show  in  three  parts.  First; 

Cruise  and  Resort  Clothes.  Second: 
SiMirtswear  here  and  north.  Third: 
Clothes  for  college. 

For  those  home  for  the  holidays— 
gay  clothes.  Macy’s. 

The  very  newest  things  in  Xew  York 
to  wear  Back  to  School. 

Take  back  to  .school  new  McCreery 
fashions  at  “prices  that  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  school  allowances.” 

December  29th —  You  can  say  Hap])y  Xew  Year  and 
really  mean  it  in  your  new  Biiumy 
Wrap. 

Small  and  Large  Accessories 

During  the  period  from  Xovember  15  to  Christmas, 
here  is  the  most  imiiortant  lot  of  merchandise  in  the 
store.  With  the  exception  of  millinery  and  women’s 
street  shoes,  these  accessory  deiiartments  attract  a 
large  i)ercentage  of  the  ]mblic’s  gift  money. 

Both  millinery  and  shoes  are  sale  priced  during  Nov¬ 
ember  and  also  in  early  December.  .After  the  first  week 
in  December  only  a  few  ads  appear  before  Christmas, 
then  both  departments  are  aggressively  featured  in  the 
after-Christmas  event.  Evening  shoe  fashions  are  pro¬ 
moted  frecpiently,  separately  as  well  as  in  evening  a\)- 
parel  promotions.  One  ad  stated,  “Buy  your  afternoon 
and  evening  slippers  for  Christmas  parties  now — dur¬ 
ing  this  sjjecial  selling.”  On  December  2,  one  store 
advertised,  “Sale!  Every  hat  in  our  millinery  section 
will  be  sale  priced  tomorrow’ !”  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  during  the  wet  season,  stores  should  have  a  “wait 
order”  at  the  new’spai)ers — an  advertisement  of  galo¬ 
shes  and  rubbers  already  ])rei)ared  and  to  be  inserted 
when  there  is  inclement  w’eather. 

Beginning  early  in  Xovember  and  more  fretpiently 
after  November  15.  stores  feature  tbe  gift-giving  api)eal 
in  their  accessory  promotions.  There  are  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  sales  of  lingerie,  hosiery,  gloves,  monogrammed 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  Customers  are  told  to  hurry  in  with 
their  Christmas  card  orders — particularly  those  w’hich 
require  engraving  work. 

On  December  1,  one  store  advertised,  “Your  own 
bright  ideas  for  Christmas  cards  can  be  made  up  at 

S - ,  beginning  at  $7  a  100  which  include  the 

engraving.” 

During  the  gift  buying  season,  stores  should  intelli¬ 
gently  plan  feature  promotions  for  each  of  the  accessory 
dtpartments.  During  the  w'eek  before  Thanksgiving 


I 
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Seven  EQHCHSE 

AISLE  SQUARES 

of  “best  buys”  for  now  and  for  Christmas— First  Floor 


Even  16-button  gloves  now 


.'-  Why  pay  more 
for  everyday  hose 
with  Chiffons  at 


Buy  your  gift  “hankies'  Thursday 
linens,  laces,  embioidenes 


If  you  level  in  bath  niceties 
_ »1" 


Dainty  under  dessen  cups 
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Fredeilick  Nelson 


Deceml)er  11th —  Get  ready  for  the  holidays  now. 

You’ll  need  several  new  frocks. 

Decemlier  13th —  Xew  fashions  for  holiday  nights. 

The  new  “after  5”  dresses  which  w’ill 
l)e  the  rage  for  Christmas  parties. 
I'he  Cruise  and  Resort  Shop  o])ens 
on  the  3rd  floor,  Monday,  Deceml)er 
14,  with  a  varied  showing  of  summer 
and  winter  resort  fashions. 

December  15th —  Santa  knows  little  girls  love  new 
dresses  and  so  do  we. 

We  have  scores  of  them  at  $2.95  and 
$3.95. 

Decemlier  17th —  Home  for  the  holidays  and  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  a  bee-line  to  Himelhoch’s  for 
something  to  wear. 

December  20th —  Snowbound  or  sunburned,  twin  re¬ 
sort  shops  will  solve  your  wardrobe 
problems. 

December  21st —  Here’s  how.  To  a  merrier  Christmas 
and  a  happier  New  Year. 

You  pick  the  jrarty  we  have  the 
clothes.  Here’s  our  formula  for  a 
successful  holiday  season.  (.Apparel, 
accessories  and  corsets.  ) 

Christmas  finds  from  the  tiny  tots’ 
gift  bazaar. 

Stern’s  college  shop  greets  college 
home  comers  with  new  clothes  at 
“gift”  prices. 
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week,  a  few  stores  hold  Street  Floor  Days  emphasizing 
the  gift  apj)eal  in  each  ad.  Around  November  15,  (dove 
Week  is  featured  by  several  stores.  Four  or  five  items 
for  the  ineml)ers  of  the  whole  family  are  promoted  in 
each  ad.  <  )ther  stores  emphasize  wide  .selections  in  em¬ 
phasizing  l)est  selling  price  lines. 

Modern  cards  and  wrappings  are  featured  frecjuently 
in  small  space.  On  Novtml)er  25,  several  stores  an¬ 
nounce  the  oi)ening  of  a  lingerie  gift  section,  featuring 
in  the  ad  moderately  priced  groups  of  underwear.  In 
addition  to  ])rice  promotions  of  hosiery,  the  multiple 
unit  sale  is  featured  in  offerings  of  three  jairs  in  a  gift 
l)OX.  For  example,  “Anyone  would  love  to  get  three 

lairs  of  -  stockings  in  a  gay,  red  lx)x,  3  lairs, 

$3.95,  $1.35  a  pair.”  Although  most  stores  display 


men’s  and  Ixjys’  gift  slipi)ers  in  the  men’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  and  women’s  and  children’s  in  the  women’s  shoe 
department,  a  few  .stores  promote  a  general  gift  slipper 
shop  in  which  is  displayed  slippers  for  everyone — men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  juniors  and  tots.  In  one  store,  this 
shop  was  named  “Slipper land.” 

Man^’  stores  dramatize  their  main  floor  aisle  squares 
by  naming  them,  “The  Gift  VV^ay,”  “The  Gift 
Thoroughfare,”  “The  Gift  Avenue,”  etc.  .Some  stores 
even  construct  l)ooths  decorated  with  Christmas  trim¬ 
mings  along  the  center  aisle  of  the  main  floor. 

The  book  shop  should  be  arranged  in  a  way  to  make 
for  easy  choosing.  Books  should  l)e  arranged  according 
to  type — and  even  the  fiction  books  could  be  sub-classi¬ 
fied  into  different  groups.  One  store  advertised,  “Forty 
hooks  children  should  read  before  they  are  16  years 
listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washing¬ 
ton.”  It  is  difficult  to  advertise  lx)oks  effectively.  Em¬ 
phasis  by  price  line,  by  type  of  book,  by  price  appeal, 
by  catalogue  listing,  by  best  sellers,  etc.  is  used  by  most 
stores.  Whatever  is  done,  however,  the  readability  of 
the  ad  must  not  be  sacrificed — even  though  the  buyer 
wll  demand  1(X)  titles  in  a  space  that  can  take  care 
of  only  twenty. 


Many  of  the  items  that  are  shown  in  storewide  gift 
promotions  are  selected  from  main  floor  departments. 
The  general  gift  calendar  elsewhere  in  this  article  is 
suggestive  of  many  adaptable  ideas.  As  emphasized 
l)efore,  the  plans  for  these  general  gift  promotions  must 
be  prepared  far  in  advance.  .After  the  dates  are  decided 
upon,  let  the  buyers  know  what  price  lines,  what  type 
of  items  are  wanted,  and  when  these  items  are  to  l)e 
sent  to  the  advertising  department.  (See  Loeser’s  ad.) 
Some  of  the  following  departmental  headlines  may  be 
interesting. 

November  15th — Glove  Week.  8,(X)0  pairs  si)ecially 
])riced.  (6  items.) 

November  17th — Christmas  Sale  of  3,600  pieces  of  all 
silk  French  crepe  underwear. 

November  19th —  l.CKX)  beautiful  leather  handbags, 
$2.90. 

Great  gift  glove  purcha.se.  Imported 
glace  gloves  averaging  half  jirice, 
$1.69. 

Novemlwr  27th— Macy’s  accessory  sale.  (Full  page — 
gloves  $1.94,  hosiery  62c.  handker¬ 
chiefs  17c,  evening  liags  $1.84,  dress¬ 
ing  cases  for  men,  chiffon  scarfs 
$1.59,  umbrellas  $1.98,  gifts  from  the 
notion  department.) 

Lingerie  Gift  Section  opens  tomor¬ 
row,  $2.24  to  $8.94. 

Noveml)er  29th — Lord  and  Taylor  handkerchiefs  are 
V  the  smart  inexpensive  way  out  of 

your  gift  dilemma.  (3  items  for  men, 
women  and  children.) 

November  30th — Yule  time  is  Mule  time  at  Macy’s. 

December  1st —  For  the  luxurious  gift — that  is  prac¬ 
tical — give  negligees,  pajamas,  host¬ 
ess  gowns  at  jirices  which  make  this 
a  not  to  l)e  missed  opportunity. 

December  2nd —  Christmas  sale  2,0(X)  gift  pieces  Silk 
T.ingerie,  $2.95. 

An  oiqxirtune  purchase  of  500  gift 
handbags  brings  extraordinary  fine 
quality  at  $4.95. 

Deceml)er  3rd —  More  than  1000  smart  new  handbags. 

Copies  of  $7.50  to  $10.50  leather 
bags,  $2.95. 

Deceml)er  7th —  The  silverware  section  has  some 
bright  ideas  for  Christmas. 
Monogrammefl  glassware  —  cigarette 
Ixjxes.  ash  trays,  candy  Ixixes,  etc. 
Orders  will  Ix"  filled  in  ten  days. 
Everylxjdy  ex|)ects  slippers  from 
somelx)dy,  $1.95,  $2.95,  $3.00. 
December  8th —  1 5.000  pieces  .smart  slip-ons  in  a  great 
glove  sale  (3  price  lines,  $1.35,  $1.39, 
$1.59.) 

Citv  of  Paris,  10c  Hosiery  Gift  Sale. 
(10c  buys  an  extra  pair  same  quality 
with  every  pair  you  buy  at  the  stipu¬ 
lated  price.) 

December  9th —  1200  pairs  women’s  gloves  from  one 
of  the  foremost  French  makers,  $2.45. 
December  10th —  Dram  sale  of  imoorted  perfumes  for 
CTiristmas  gift-giving. 

Make  it  a  practical  Christmas.  Sat¬ 
urday  in  the  Stationery  Shop.  Desk 
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departments,  pounding 
away  to  get  the  business. 
Nor  is  it  unusual  to  see 
many  special  gift  events 
scheduled  during  the 
month. 

Around  the  middle  of 
November,  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  type  of  store,  a  hard¬ 
hitting  promotional  plan  of 
events — consisting  of  pre- 
Christmas  gift  events  offer¬ 
ing  special  values  in  gloves, 
ties,  shirts,  leather  jackets, 
etc. ;  one-item  smashes  in  a 
series  of  pre-holiday  sales; 
and  g;ift  items  of  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  in  best  selling 
price  lines  advertised  in 
small  space  in  every  other 
ad  emphasizing  the  shop 
early  appeal — leads  up  to  an 
annual  Christmas  sale  for 
men,  usually  a  full  page 
promotion  scheduled  on  or 
near  Decemlier  1. 

Even  after  this  event, 
there  is  no  let  up.  There 
may  lie  a  greater  number  of 
price  line  promotions,  gen¬ 
eral  ads  featuring  best  sell¬ 
ing  lines  and  in  some  cases 
slightly  higher  than  l)est 
selling  prices — but  the  same 
aggressive  promotional 
methods  are  used  right  up 
to  Christmas  Dav. 


sets,  fountain  pens,  writing  cases,  etc. 
Nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  ex¬ 
quisite  lingerie,  $1.95,  $2.95. 

Decemlter  1 1th — Tomorrow!  1,000  pairs  children’s 
gift  slippers,  $1  a  pair. 

Say  “Merry  Christmas’’  with  a  Gift 
1k)x  of  Artcraft  hose. 

Sjiecial  for  Saturday.  17,000  new 
gift  handkerchiefs,  6  for  $1. 

A  Christmas  candy  sensation!  5  lb. 
box  of  chocolates,  $1.85. 

Six  of  the  year's  most  successful  jew¬ 
elry  fashions.  Pearls,  real  stones, 
metal,  rhinestones,  Spanish  tile,  $1.95. 

December  14th —  Gifts  for  the  table.  Silver  and  piew- 
ter. 

Now  the  annual  event  women  eagerly 
await.  Christmas  hose  sale,  our  fam¬ 
ous  $1.35  chiffons  at  85  cents. 

Decemlier  15th —  Before  you  get  those  smart  new 
clothes,  invest  in  a  new  figure.  Foun¬ 
dation  garments,  $10  and  $16.50. 
Don’t  delay  another  day.  Christmas 
cards. 

Hutzler’s  toiletries.  All  kinds  of 
gifts  for  all  kinds  of  p>eople  at  all 
kinds  of  prices.  $1;  $1.95  to  $5;  $5 
to  $10. 

Give  her  a  gift  of  French  perfume. 

Decemlx*r  18th —  They  sell  so  quickly.  We  bought 
l.OdO  of  these  leather  handbags,  $2.95 
and  $4.95. 

Decenilx?r  20th —  Give  her  a  gown,  jiajama  or  rol)e. 
Gift  specials,  $5. 

December  2 1st —  Extraordinary  pre-Xmas  sale  of 

handbags. 

Decemlxfr  22nd — 3  pairs  in  each  gift  lxK)k  1m)x  solves 
the  problem.  Millay  hose,  $1.35  a 
I)air. 


SiHct  pritt  i$  OH  im- 
ptrtmiil  mpttrr  them 


win  pl«««c  you,  (or 
dinoiy  v«luc  it  happily 
combined  with  smertnen 


The  following  headlines  de])ict  typical  events. 

November  19th — ( )n  November  19  the  May  Comi)any 
in  Baltimore  promoted  a  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  gift  event  for  men.  Gloves,  ties, 
shirts  and  suede  jackets  were  adver¬ 
tised. 

.A  great  pre-holiday  sale  of  men’s  silk 
lined  roi)es,  $14.75. 
fjift  sale  of  ties  (3  items). 

November  27th —  I’re-Christmas  sale  of  men’s  gifts. 

(Shirts  featured  among  other  fur¬ 
nishing  items.) 

Deceml)er  1st —  Wanamaker’s  annual  Christmas  sale 
for  men.  Shirts,  $1.70,  3  for  $5. 

Ideal  Christmas  gifts.  Lounging  at¬ 
tire  for  gentlemen. 

If  there  is  a  golfer  on  your  Christ¬ 
mas  list.  You  are  lucky.  Sale!  Golf 
clubs  at  half  off  list  prices. 

Deceml)er  3rd—  Christmas  sale!  Men’s  fine  shirts, 
$1.15.  (Boxed  ready  for  giving,  if 


The  Fabric  and  Domestic  Division  November  20th 

Around  November  15,  many  stores  hold  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  linen  promotions — the  majority  empha.sizing  price 
appeal.  For  example,  “We  made  a  great  linen  deal  in 
Ireland.  Fine  linen  table  cloths  and  napkins  at  far  less 
than  regular  prices.’’ 

Because  of  the  seasonal  demand  as  well  as  the  gift 
imi)ortance  of  blankets  and  comforts,  they  are  aggress¬ 
ively  promoted  throughout  Noveml)er  and  Decemlxrr. 

Motor  robes,  steamer  rugs  and  towel  sets  are  active  December  2nd- 
gift  items,  ^veral  stores  build  gift  booths  for  many 
of  the  gift  items  to  be  found  in  this  division — such  as 
towel  sets,  linens,  l)edspreads,  etc.,  all  attractively  boxed 
and  displaved. 

Early  in  Novemlx*r,  dollar  sales  of  art  goods  are 
scheduled.  Silks  for  gift  making  are  also  featured. 

On  November  29,  Macy’s  advertised,  “For  sure-fire 
api)eal  make  gifts  of  Macy’s  fine  silks.”  The  suggested 
lingerie  gift  items  which  illustrated  this  ad  were  select¬ 
ed  from  the  pattern  department.  (See  ad.)  December 6th- 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Division 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  year’s  men’s  furnishing  bus-  December  7th- 
iness  in  the  average  store  is  obtained  in  December. 

Facing  this  huge  figure,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  stores 
devoting  page  after  page  of  newspaper  space  to  these 
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lined  and  unlined  gloves, 
Sale  of  5000  pairs. 


DeceinlRT  14tli- 


Deceniber  Sth —  Since  price  is  an  important  matter, 

•  these  men’s  gifts  will  please  you  for 
extraordinary  value  is  hapjjiiy  com¬ 
bined  with  smartness. 

Good  si>orts  should  sjiort  good  gifts 
from  our  s]H)rting  goods  department. 
(34  small  items  illustrated  and  a 
large  feature  of  skates.) 

DeceinlKT  11th— What  our  Christmas  tree  grows  for 
the  growing  hoy.  Various  gift  items. 
Christmas  .side  of  ties,  65  cents.  2  for 
$1.25.  Companion  .sale  of  skirts, 
$129. 

Clifts  mo.st  enjoyable  are  useful  gifts 
for  men  and  lK)ys. 

Will  you  tell  us  his  age?  Then  we’ll 
give  you  a  wealth  of  suggestions  of 
appro])riate  and  ditTerent  gifts. 

December  13th —  Gift  sale.  1000  pairs  men’s  and  l)oy’s 
new  felt  sli]>]X‘rs. 

DecemlxT  14th —  Phenominal  gift  sale  of  luggage  at 
excitingly  reduced  prices. 

Decenil)er  17th —  Sale  of  men's  holiday  neckwear  half 
price  and  less. 

.Sale  2000  pairs  men's  kidskin  slip- 
])ers.  $1.95. 

December  18th —  C'ity  of  Paris  is  ready  for  the  great 
last  minute  ru.sh  of  gift  ties — with  a 
great  sale  of  2000  tomorrow  at  79c. 
Today  more  than  ever — it’s  the  May 
Comj)any  where  Cleveland  buys  the 
best  gifts  for  men. 

December  21st  —He’s  happy  when  you  give  him  .some¬ 
thing  he  can  wear. 

Christmas  event — 2400  fine  white 
broadcloth  shirts,  $1.95,  3  for  $5. 

December  22nd — Highee  last  minute  Imlletin  of  gifts 
for  men. 

The  gift  demand  for  s])orting  goods  should  not  1k^ 
neglected. 

Men's  Clothing 


|Si5  2-“ 


December  21st 


Sales  prouKttion  men  are  advised  to  figure  the  Dec- 
eml)er  i)ercentage  to  annual  volume  of  this  department. 
According  to  our  informtion,  December  in  many 
stores  contributed  the  highest  volume  of  the  year. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  stores  should  plan  a  con¬ 
sistent  men’s  clothing  advertising  campaign  for  Dec¬ 
ember.  The  fact  that  business  will  be  easier  to  get  in 
December  than  in  January  cannot  he  cpiestioned. 
Therefore,  do  not  weaken  your  men’s  clothing  adver¬ 
tising  cami)aign  simply  because  of  the  gift  buying 
season.  The  majority  of  stores  feature  special  price 
events,  special  jmrchases,  a  few  clearances,  and  one  or 
two  general  clothing  sales  featuring  selections  in  suits, 
overcoats,  tuxedos  and  topcoats  at  one  price,  during 
this  month.  For  example;  on  December  9,  one  store 
advertised,  ‘‘$25  tomorrow  buys  $35  to  $50  overcoats, 
suits,  topcoats  and  silk-lined  tuxedos.”  This  event  was 
repeated  in  smaller  follow-ups  several  times.  A  few 
annua!  sales  of  suits  are  promoted  on  or  near  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  After  Christmas,  of  course,  many  stores  hold 
stock  ^eduction  sales.  Also  Tuxedos  and  evening  ac¬ 


cessories  are  promoted  exten-  ■  -  ■  , 

sively  at  this  time  for  holiday 
and  New  Year  jiarties. 

Advertising  Gift  Ensembles  ^  I 

for  Men  and  Boys 

,  ,  ^  ^  .  ,  Smiy  this  is  the  Year  i 

In  order  to  obtain  a  larger  FURNITURE  | 

average  sale  and  give  an  ap-  _ 

predated  customer  service, 
many  stores  assemble  bar- 
monizing  furnishings  and  ad- 
vertise  them  as  gift  ensembles.  ^ 

For  example,  various  color 
schemes  of  shirts  and  ties  were 
assembled  and  attractively 
boxed,  concentrating  on  three  ; 
ensemble  jirice  lines — $2.00,  3 
$3.50,  and  $5.00.  Other  com-  ! 
binations  were  prcjiared  which  j 
included  handkerchiefs  and  ^  *"** 

hose.  Sweater  sets  and  leather  | 

jacket  sets  were  popular  num-  J  -  j 

hers  in  the  boys’  department.  : 
moderately  priced  ensembles  j 
proved  the  liest  sellers.  In-  ; 
terior  and  window  displays  as 
well  as  specific  ensemble  ad-  I 
vertisements  attracted  satis- 
factory  response. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Male  |  ^ 

Holiday  Shopper  j  Dr*|i«rK»  h  /a 

'X'  1  *  '1  *‘''**''*^  ft'  /j| 

lo  make  it  as  easy  as  possi-  1|  A.95  M 

ble  for  men  to  shop  during  Ub— 

the  holiday  rush,  several  stores 
utilize  three  methods  and  ad-  | 
vertise  them  consistently.  The  ' 
three  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Gift  Adznsory  Service  Bureau. 

This  staff  is  made  up  of  one  or  two  saleswomen  and 
one  salesman — ^all  intelligent,  courteous  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  store’s  merchandise.  Men  seeking 
gifts  for  women  are  given  sjiecial  attention  and  find  the 
Bureau  very  helpful. 

2.  Special  Gift  Sections  Within  the  Gift  Shop. 

The  gift  shop  is  divided  into  two  primary  sections, 

one  displaying  women’s  gifts  and  the  other  men’s  gifts. 
Approjiriate  gifts  are  assembled  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
store.  The  women’s  section  is  found  particularly  help¬ 
ful  in  suggesting  a  variety  of  gifts  to  lie  Ixnight  by 
men  for  their  wives. 


3.  Special  Nights  for  Men  Only. 

During  December,  a  few  stores  remain  open  for 
general  shopping  on  Saturday  night  and  every  night 
the  week  before  Christmas.  Three  nights  in  all  are 
given  over  to  “Men  Only.”  These  nights  vary,  some¬ 
times  being  Friday  the  week  before  Christmas  and  the 
21st  and  23rd  during  the  last  week.  These  nights  were 
advertised  in  regular  or  se])arate  advertisements,  and 
also  colored  post  cards  were  sent  to  the  men’s  list. 
(See  May  Co.  ad.) 

The  Luggage  Shop 

Here  is  another  of  the  outstanding  so-called  Christ¬ 
mas  departments.  Its  December  volume  is  almost  twice 
as  much  as  any  month’s  volume.  The  gift-suggestion 
idea  in  the  luggage  department  should  be  enhanced 
with  Christmas  displays,  holly  decorations,  ribbon 
bows,  gift  posters,  and  greeting  cards.  The  gift-ap- 
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propriateness  of  luggage  for  college  students  back  from 
school  has  not  been  thoroughly  exploited.  Promoting 
a  college  luggage  gift  special  will  bring  business.  Many 
stores  dejjend  on  a  featured  luggage  gift  special  to 
attract  attention  to  and  encourage  shopping  in  this  de¬ 
partment. 

Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day  fall  on  Sundays, 
Consequently  on  the  two  following  Mondays  all  busi¬ 
ness  firms  will  lie  closed.  This  allows  two  days  to 
celebrate  each  of  these  occasions  and  offers  op])ortuni- 
ties  to  many  to  travel  over  the  week-end  to  visit  friends 
or  relatives.  The  luggage  department  should  be  mer¬ 
chandised  accordingly. 

The  Honiefurnishiiigs  Division 

With  the  practical  gift  idea  growing  for  years  and 
in  all  prolxibility  looming  larger  for  this  year,  this 
division  has  an  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the  holiday 
gift  trade  in  a  big  way.  The  success  with  Christmas 
business  depends  chiefly  on — ; 

1.  The  promotion  of  wanted  and  correctly  de¬ 
signed  items  in  well  chosen  price  lines. 

2.  Interior  departmental  arrangement  of  stock 
displayed  ingeniously  to  aid  customers  to  make 
easy,  quick  selection. 

3.  Dramatizing  the  gift-suggestion  idea  through 
the  use  of  Christmas  decorations,  lighting 
effects,  holly  sprays,  boxes,  and  by  classifying 
the  stock  by  price  lines,  by  segregating  all 
natural  gift  items  from  regular  stock,  assem¬ 
bling  them  in  one  aisle  in  the  center  or  in  a 
corner  of  the  department. 

For  example,  there  may  be  a  “Furniture  Gift  Row" 
down  the  center  aisle,  of  the  furniture  de])artment 
where  all  the  different  occasional  pieces  are  displayed 
— or  there  may  be  several  large,  stepped-j)yramid  type 
of  tables  installed  in  certain  departments,  such  as  china, 
glassware,  towels,  electrical  apidiances,  linens,  lamps, 
etc.,  on  which  can  be  displayed  the  most  appropriate 
gifts  selected  from  the  general  stock  of  each  depart¬ 
ment.  These  tables  can  be  named  “Gift  Idea  Tables," 
and  should  be  attractively  posterized.  Constant  refer¬ 
ence  can  be  made  to  them  in  all  homefurnishing  ads. 
An  early  Deceml)er  promotion  can  announce  the  Gift 
Idea  Tables  in  the  homefurnishing  dei)artments.  En¬ 
deavor  to  coordinate  price  lines  on  these  tables  so  that 
follow-ups  can  emphasize  the  delightful  assortment  of 
gifts  at  $2.95,  $5.00  or  $10.00  to  l)e  found  on  the 
Gift  Idea  Tables  and  in  the  Furniture  Gift  Row. 

A  few  stores  install  shops  adjacent  to  their  model 
furniture  rooms,  assembling  all  kinds  of  appropriate 
gift  items  from  all  homefurnishings  departments. 

In  many  cases,  stores  arrange  groups  or  special  set¬ 
tings  that  would  suggest  “gifts  for  him”  or  “gifts  for 
her” — or  with  red  ribbon  attach  greeting  cards  on 
certain  pieces  of  furniture,  or  on  other  kinds  of  home- 
fumishing  items,  radios,  etc.,  suggesting  “To  Mother 
from  the  family,”  “To  Dad  from  all  of  us,”  etc. 

Every  effort  is  made  in  Noveml)er  to  keep  thriving 
the  lively  shopping  momentum  which  existed  in 
October  in  this  division.  More  selling  ])unch.  more 
sales  pressure,  and  more  effective  promotional  ideas 
are  incorporated  during  November  and  December  in 
the  homefurnishings  calendar.  During  the  latter  half 
of  November,  special  events  are  promoted  in  every 
homefurnishing  department.  Thanksgiving  offers  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  china,  glassware,  silverware, 
housewares,  linen  and  furniture  departments  for  those 
stores  that  intelligently  plan  for  it. 

The  first  gift  promotions  appear  on  or  near  Novem¬ 


ber  19.  The  following  calendar  may  suggest  adaptable 

ideas — dates  are  of  last  year. 

Noveml)er  16th — Here’s  a  brand  new  Macy  service. 

Draperies  made  to  your  measure. 

November  18th — Accent  your  Thanksgiving  table  with 
these  l)eautiful  pieces  of  plated  hollo- 
ware,  $4.95. 

Time  to  l>e  thinking  about  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Household  helps  to  make 
(linner  a  great  success. 

November  19th — It’s  open  season  for  gift  hunting  at 
Hutzler  Brothers. 

(Various  homefurnishing  items.) 

November  20th — Special  purchase!  328  pieces  of  fine 
quality  furniture  at  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  68  sofas,  $59.50  to  $229.  29 
two-piece  suites,  $79.50  to  $229.  15 
love  seats,  $59.50  to  $98.50.  216 
chairs,  $29.75  to  $98.75. 

November  23rd — How  to  make  your  Thanksgiving 
dinner  a  grand  success.  Linens, 
china,  silverware,  maids’  uniforms, 
etc. 

November  24th —  Macy’s  advertised  kitchenware  sug¬ 
gesting  them  for  both  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Advertisement  was 
headed.  “Help!  Merger!” 

November  29th —  Annual  pre-Christmas  selling  of 
lamps. 

December  1st —  There’s  no  end  to  good  gifts  among 

M - ’s  housewares. 

Higbee  sale  1000  pieces  enamel  ware, 
78  cents, 

December  2nd —  Christmas  gifts  for  the  woman  whose 
home  is  her  hobby. 

December  3rd —  If  you’d  planned  to  spend  $15  see 
these  I./)rd  and  Taylor  gifts  first  at 
$11.50.  (Mirrors,  tables,  chairs, 
magazine  racks,  etc.) 

Extraordinary!  200  of  these  large, 
luxurious  pillow-back  Club  Chairs, 
$39.95. 

The  Christmas  Lamp  sale  brings 
very  unusual  savings. 

December  7th —  Christmas  is  inexi^ensive  when  you 
paint  your  own  gifts.  Sale  of  un- 
l)ainted  furniture,  $1.  (Paints  and 
brushes  also  advertised.) 

December  8th —  Gift  of  comfort.  $10  lx)udoir  chairs, 
$7.95.  $25  boudoir  chairs,  $15.95. 

December  9th —  .Surely  this  is  the  year  to  give  furni¬ 
ture.  (.Small  occasional  pieces  pro¬ 
moted.) 

The  lamp  shop  inspires  bright  ideas 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

December  10th —  Dollar  sale  of  china  and  housewares. 

December  13th —  Useful  electrical  gifts. 

December  14th —  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  but 
these  gifts  will  last  and  last. 

December  15th —  A  real  live  Christmas  tree — ^$1.  (30 
inches  high.) 

DecemlKT  17th —  Hutzler’s  has  a  complete  assortment 
of  tree  lights. 

Practical  gifts,  housewares.  Just  ar¬ 
rived  !  Hertz  Mountain  male  canar¬ 
ies,  $3.95. 

Gifts  for  the  home  that  combine 
practicality  and  beauty  at  moderate 
cost. 

December  18th — •  Surprise  the  family  with  a  Philco, 
$89.75  complete. 
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stfiiis  to  l»e  luully  ill  need  oi  sonic 
economic  vitamins.  Assume,  to 
make  t'le  case  as  difficult  as  iiossi- 
l)le,  tluit  it  sells  everything  from 
ine.\l>eiisive  cotton  dresses,  up  to 
exiieiisive  afteriuKni  and  evening 
gowns;  cotton  dresses,  jilain  and 
prints,  and  silk  dresses  in  all  kinds 
of  designs,  woolen  dresses  from  the 
conservative  blue  serge,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  style  novelty  merchandise, 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  from 
IKipular  creations  to  original  Patou 
models.  'I'he  price  range,  in  each 
material  group  of  merchandise,  is 
the  whole  range,  from  inexpensive 
to  expensive.  Naturally,  the  sales 
elements  of  the  merchandise  are ; 
Style;  color;  iiuitcrial;  she;  price. 

In  selling  silk  dresses,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  control  should  jirovide 
for  the  relation  of  the  total  unit 
sales,  to  the  sales  in  each  of  the 
price  ranges.  'I'he  “rightness"  of 
merchandise  is  rellectecl,  for  each 
])rice  range  hy  the  measurement  of 
the  .sales  velocity  of  the  color  assort¬ 
ments  otYered,  in  relation  to  the 
color  choice  of  the  customers; 
material  otTerings  to  the  material 
choice  of  the  customers;  style  selec¬ 
tion  to  the  style  jnirchases,  and  the 
size  assortment  offerings  to  the  size 
demands  of  the  customers.  ICach  of 
these  elements  must  he  measured 
sejiarately  and  periietually  in  such 
a  manner,  that  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  any  of  the  elements  of 
measurement  becomes  immediately 
visible  to  the  executive.  For  this 
larticular  deiiartinent,  the  desirable 
unit  of  measurement  is  one  week 
and  if  the  executive  control  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  accordance  with  this 
princijile,  the  management  has  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  the  following 
facts  in  possession ; 

1.  Relative  iiopularity  of  colors 
during  the  week. 

2.  Relative  order  of  popularity 
of  materials. 

3.  Relative  order  of  ])o]nilarity  of 
styles. 

I'he  control  must  lie  also  such 
that  it  will  indicate  the  same 
elements  for  the  i)receding  week, 
so  that  for  each  of  the  above 
elements  the  executives  have  I)efore 
them  a  complete  ])ictnre  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies,  so  that  they  can  guide  their 
future  decisi<»ns  on  the  tendencies 
of  each  element.  Such  control  will 
indicate  to  management,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  shades  or  colors  are 
the  most  popular,  and  should  the 
“popularity”  of  a  color  diminish 


Stock  Control  Prohlems 

{Continued  from  page  769) 

for  two  or  three  consecutive  weeks, 
the  management  has  ample  warning 
to  eliminate  it  from  their  future  pur¬ 
chases,  long  Ijefore  the  color  has 
exhausted  its  sales  i)otentiality. 

Future  purchases  are,  therefore, 
regulated  entirely  according  to 
puldic  choice,  and  not  according  to 
rumors,  hunches,  and  arguments  of 
somelKidy  else,  and  a  competent 
buyer,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
market,  will  lie  able  to  provide  the 
merchandise  based  on  these  facts. 

Buyers  being  human,  it  is  natural 
that  .some  mistakes  will  lie  made, 
because,  in  style  merchandi.se,  new 
colors,  and  modifications  of  styles 
are  constantly  and  everlastingly  ap- 
liearing  on  the  market.  Even  in 
such  instances,  visual  and  coord¬ 
inated  control  will  eliminate  many 
of  the  consecpiences  of  misjudge¬ 
ment,  because,  through  the  control, 
the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  the 
public  to  an  innovation  is  immedi¬ 
ately  visible,  and  the  closing  out 
of  such  innovation  can  take  place 
Iiefore  it  has  depreciated  too  much 
in  the  public  eye. 

Size  .Assortments 

'I'he  proper  size  assortment  is  of 
(<|ual  imi)ortance.  Whenever  mer¬ 
chandise  reaches  the  closeout  stage 
the  sizes  and  colors  are  usually 
those  for  which  there  is  the  least 
demand.  'I'he  control  must  there¬ 
fore  l)e  such  that,  whenever  the 
sales  velocity  of  merchandise  in¬ 
dicates  a  retardation,  a  sjiecial  effort 
oan  l)e  e.\pended  to  reduce  that 
stock  in  proiKtrtion  to  its  demand, 
nut  by  a  general  pressure,  but  by 
a  i)re.ssure  on  those  sizes  and  colors, 
for  which,  according  to  the  control, 
there  is  the  least  demand.  By 
following  this  princijde,  for  each 
reduction  of  sale  velocity,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  Ije  that  by  the  time  the 
merchandise  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  should  be  cleared  out,  the 
stock  on  hand  will  consist  of  the 
desirable  sizes  and  color  combina¬ 
tions  which  can  be  disjxjsed  of  with¬ 
out  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the  selling 
jwice. 

How  is  this  achieved?  By  creat¬ 
ing  a  control  sjiecifically  designed 
to  meet  the  re()nirements.  and  not 
by  adding  new  forms,  new  records, 
new  ])rocedures,  and  new  clerical 
transactions,  with  the  result  that 
the  mechanism  l)ecomes  too  intricate 
and  involved  for  practical  ajiplica- 
tion.  'fhere  is  a  limit,  in  every 
human  device,  Ix-yond  which  the 
extension  or  the  alteration  of  the 


existing  structure  cannot  possibly 
meet  the  newly  created  require¬ 
ments.  In  department  store  man¬ 
agement  the  limit  has  been  reached 
now.  'I'here  is  no  department  store 
in  existence  today,  where  the  liasic 
information  with  which  the  new 
method  of  control  is  concerned, 
is  not  available.  'I'he  delivery  re¬ 
cords  of  materials,  the  orders  placed 
for  future  deliveries,  and  the  sales 
reccjrds,  provide  all  the  information 
retjuired  by  the  control.  IVactic- 
ally  all  deiKirtment  stores  have  the 
summary  data  computed  either 
through  clerical  analysis  or  by  tabu¬ 
lating  devices,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  the  intelligent  coordination  of  the 
elements,  to  yield  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  when  and  as  it  is  needed. 
Sales  records,  arranged  according 
to  vendors,  with  a  minute  record¬ 
ing  of  sales  and  purchases,  are  to¬ 
day  almost  universally  used  by 
buyers  as  a  future  guide,  while  in 
reality  it  is  but  a  review  of  the 
past.  Summaries  indicating  the 
monthly  sales  of  different  articles 
are  not  competent  guides  for  the 
future,  because  they  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  whether,  during  the  period,  as 
the  month  progressed,  the  sales 
were  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Uncorrelated  statistics  on  style 
and  color  movements  of  the  jxist 
months,  are  Ixirren  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  information  of  tendencies  with¬ 
out  which  one  cannot  successfully 
prognosticate  the  future  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  the  same  manner,  the  reams 
and  reams  of  rejxirts,  statements, 
and  balance  sheets  submitted  to 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
today,  fail  to  solve  their  problems, 
because  the  information,  although 
it  may  have  a  coordinated  value 
from  an  accounting  pcjint  of  view, 
fails  to  reflect  the  movement  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  more  important  for 
the  buyer  and  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  If  the  average  buyer  or  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  were  to  attempt 
to  draw  for  himself  the  coordinated 
and  constructive  information  of 
merchandise  movement,  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  would  not  be  long 
enough  for  this  task  alone,  and  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  daily  tasks  of 
a  buyer  or  merchandise  manager 
will  realize  that  the  manifold  duties 
and  routines  incidental  to  their  jxjs- 
itions  leave  but  little  time  for  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  kind  of  re- 
jjorts  they  generally  receive.  To 
delegate  the  cofjrdination  of  indi¬ 
cated  information  to  an  assistant, 
would  be  just  as  useless,  because  it 
is  the  executive,  and  not  the  lieu- 
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hese  facts.  Every  Monday  morning,  the  indi-  group  to  the  total  styles,  at  the  end 
that  other  cator  of  each  unit  is  set  at  zero,  and  of  each  week.  Supposing  that  in 

id  for  the  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  sales  such  a  group,  65  styles  were  on  sale 

nee  of  this  of  the  day  are  analyzed,  for  each  during -the  week,  and  at  the  end  of 

group  of  merchandise,  for  the  color  the  week,  the  instruments  measure 

itation  has  control,  the  sales  total  of  each  color  the  sales  velocity  in  the  following 
the  engi-  is  determined  and  recorded  on  the  ratio: 

way  which  corresponding  graphic  unit,  so  that  ^ 

To  make  by  Saturday  the  relative  popularity  j  X'elocity  15  J3 

leen  neces-  of  each  color  is  definitely  known  to  2  Medium  V^elocity  23  3.5 

ts  based  on  the  executive.  At  the  extreme  right  3.  Ijow  Velocity  18  28 

in  such  a  of  each  unit,  are  divisions  where  Negative  \'el<Kity  9  14 

tion  can  be  the  record  of  sales  velocity  for  the 

corded,  and  last  few  consecutive  weeks  is  main- 

visions  are  tained,  showing  whether  it  has  been  A  glance  will  tell  that,  during  the 
nauthorized  high,  fair,  indifferent  or  very  lad.  past  week,  there  were  too  many 


Color 

Sales 

Control 


Sales 
I  'elocity 
Stock 
Control 


/lU&JO. 


AU617. 


Tnnun’cr 

Control 


Det’t. 

limliict 

Control 


Since  this  control  provides  not  slow  velocity  styles,  for  a  satisfac- 
only  the  order  of  the  comparative  tory  result,  and  the  natural  conse- 
popularity,  but  also  the  sales  mag-  quence  is  that  the  buyer,  in  making 
nitude  and  the  proportionate  divis-  future  purchases,  will  look  to  the 
ion  of  purchases,  according  to  col-  styles  in  the  high  velocity  groups  to 
ors,  for  a  line,  it  provides  the  buyer  provide  a  constructive  index,  and  he 
with  a  timely  warning,  when  an  un-  will  secure,  in  the  near  future,  styles 
popular  color  should  be  sold  out  and  types  of  merchandise  similar  to 
altogether  and  not  repeated.  the  ones  which  found  favor  with  the 

What  are  these  elements  by  which  public,  during  the  past  week.  He 
the  management  of  a  department  will  avoid  purchasing  any  merchan- 
can  be  definitely  judged?  By  the  dise  which  failed  to  find  favor  with 
extent  and  the  way  the  public  buys  the  public  during  the  last  week, 
the  merchandise.  How  is  this  meas-  Since  this  control  is  continuous,  and 
ured?  Through  such  visual  control  the  results  are  obtained  every  week, 
by  the  velocity  of  sales.  For  in-  as  soon  as  one  style  of  merchandise 
stance,  to  determine  the  degree  to  falls  into  the  lower  velocity  for  two 
which  the  style  selections  of  a  par-  consecutive  weeks,  it  is  only  natural 
ticular  price  line  meet  the  approval  that  the  future  purchases  lie  limited 
of  the  public,  all  that  is  necessary  is  in  proportion  to  the  sales, 
to  compare  the  relation  of  the  num-  If  all  the  merchandise  is  in  either 
her  of  styles  in  each  sales  velocity  the  medium  or  low  velocity  groups, 
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^0  cLci/^  iuro  Lect^. 


"Why  didn’t  we  have  them  before? 
Thirty  days  ago  we  could  have 
done  something  about  it.  But  now 
there’s  nothing  to  do  but  take  our 
lots  and  forget  it.” 

Every  day,  store  executives 
make  complaints  such  as  this.  For, 
too  late,  they  discover  that  sales  in 
certain  departments  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  expenses — that  slow 
collections  are  increasing  their 
interest  cost — that  certain  items 
require  too  much  pushing — that 


too  much  capital  is  tied  up  in  mer¬ 
chandise  which  never  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit. 

Today  there  is  urgent  need  for 
immediate  control  over  every  oper¬ 
ation — for  complete  information 
about  everything  that  effects 
expenses — for  speedier  service  to 
please  customers  and  increase  sales. 

Would  you  like  to  have  us  show 
you  how  you  can  get  the  facts 
about  your  store  operations  when 
you  must  have  them?  Would  you 


like  to  know  about  the  quickest 
methods  of  sales  control — by  sales¬ 
people — by  departments? 

The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  has  made  a  special  study 
of  problems  that  confront  you 
today.  Much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  collected  and  now 
we  are  prepared  to  pass  these  facts 
on  to  you.  Would  you  like  to  have 
them?  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
below.  The  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


\]Vational>^ 

CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 

Dept.  C>21,  D-li.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  any  Information 
you  can  give  us  upon  the  following  subjects: 

□  How  wo  can  get  |— i  How  we  can  im- 

quick,  accurate  ^  prove  our  system 
detailed  facts  of  sales  control, 

about  our  store  |  |  How  we  can  speed 
operations.  up  collections. 

Name . 

Firm  Name . 

Address . 


{ Kn>ber,  J932 


Rktaiu  Dry  (i«M»i>s  Association 


The  Bi'LiJiTiN  oi 


k  IkIow  the  sales  style,  material,  color  or  i)ricc  i^roups, 
:he  size  indicators  or  whatever  arranjjement  is  found 
calibrated  in  such  most  suitable  by  the  management, 
he  stock  available  \\'hat\’t'r  of  these  they  wish  to  dis- 
all  the  indicators  pose  of,  are  indicated  by  movinf(  the 
1  each  other  in  a  indicator  into  a  [wsition  where  it 
le  size  assortment  reads  li'hitc,  so  that  if  this  instru- 

in  proi)ortion,  the  ment  is  made  available  to  the  sales 

I  as  are  below  will  clerks  at  a  convenient  ])lace  in  the 
idicator,  and  the  :.toc'k  nKun,  after  the  requirements 
>  which  are  in  ex-  of  the  customer  have  l)een  made 
d  of  the  vehx’ity  known  as  to  size,  all  the  clerks  have 
dze  indicator  l)e-  to  do  is  to  place  the  moveable  in- 
i  relation,  also  in-  dicator  to  the  size  line  of  the  in- 
numlxr  of  gar-  strument,  and  a  glance  will  tell  them 
ize  in  stock,  and  which  jxirticular  garments  are  in 
numlxT  of  gar-  stock,  of  these  preferred  sides  lists, 
excess  of  the  de-  which  in  general  would  satisfy  the 
for  tiuit  velocity,  customer’s  demand,  and  this  slix'k 
is  shown  first.  Whenever  such  mer- 
)ut  Stock  chandise  is  sold  out.  the  indicator 

is  changed  from  white  to  red,  with 
izes  that  the  c»jn-  a  simjde  movement  of  the  finger, 

1  lists  given  to  which  means  that  no  more  merchau- 
merchaiulise  they  dise  is  available  in  that  particular 
of.  have  very  sixcification.  From  a  psychological 

cen  the  Injiiuses  |K)int  of  view,  it  is  imjxtrtant  that 
3r  the  sale  of  such  the  merchandise  indicated  in  this 
Kpiently  fail.  A  control,  is  not  called  a  “sell-out."  or 
il  table  (illu.stra-  a  “force-out,”  but  it  is  the  "pre- 
been  devised,  for  ferred  list”  for  the  guidance  of  the 
;his  problem.  The  clerks  in  serving  the  customers, 
e  is  for  the  inser-  For  the  control  of  popular  style 
lumbers  of  a  mer-  merchandise,  where  a  reorder  has 

2  sizes  are  enum-  been  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
The  style  infor-  as  long  as  the  demand  continues,  the 

ged  according  to  prevention  of  an  excess  or  too  lim- 

iited  stock  is  obtained,  in  illustration 
Nf).  5.  Here  is  an  illustration  spe¬ 
cifically  a])])lied  to  women’s  shoes. 
The  units  of  the  sales  velocity  rei)re- 
sent  the  velocity  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  .styles  in  first,  second,  and  third 
veheities.  Helow  them  are  the  cor- 
respxtnding  units  of  stock  on  hand 
sjx'cifically  calibrated  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  velocities:  hence,  the  stfx'k  con¬ 
trol  unit  for  the  first  veheity  will 
indicate  a  greater  st(x:k  requirement 
than  for  the  second  veUxity.  At  the 

records,  the  strxrk  on  hand  and  the 
vehx'ity  element  are  corrected  simul- 

ceived,  this  is  of  course  immediately 
added.  If  this  stock  falls  below  the 
re(|uircments  for  the  vekx-ity,  the 
color  of  the  indicator  will  automati¬ 
cally  change  into  red.  warning  the 
buyer  that  the  stex'k  is  low,  as  given 
in  the  illustration  of  the  high  vehx'i- 
I  ty  unit.  Siqqxjse  that  on  one  style. 

I  the  sales  velocity  changed  from  the 
I  first  to  the  second  group),  so  that 

!  the  p)erp)etual  stock  information  has 
to  l)e  maintained  on  a  second  vel- 
'  (x'ity  unit  now,  which  is  simplv  done 
{  by  replacing  in  the  control  instru- 
I  ment,  the  first  velocity  unit  with  a 
_ I  second  velocity  unit.  If  the  stock 

{Coiit lined  OH  page  819) 
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FOR  STILL  FURTHER  ECONOMIES  IN 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  ACCOUNTING 


In  view  of  the  present  necessity  for  reducing  accounting  costs  to 
the  minimum,  many  department  stores  have  found  it  profitable  to 
consult  with  Burroughs.  They  have  been  particularly  eager  to 
learn  about  the  new  features,  new  methods  and  new  machines 
that  Burroughs  has  developed  for  bringing  greater  speed,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  economy  to  department  store  accounting. 


Burroughs,  with  many  years’  experience — and  with  a  full  line  of 
modern  accounting,  bookkeeping,  adding,  billing  and  calculating 
machines  ...  is  in  a  position  to  help  department  stores  effect 
substantial  accounting  economies. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKJUEPING  MACHH^E 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postins.  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requirins 
typewritwn  description. 


The  Burroughs  representative  in  your  city  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  connection  with  any  of  your  accounting 
problems — or  you  may  write  or  wire — 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeepins  not  requirins  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  lisht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor  .  .  .  and 
tbe  motor  instantly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  resisterins  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


FAMOUS  &  BARR  CO 


This  large  department  store  is  using  76  Burroughs  Machines  .  .  .  such  as 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs  Adding  Machines, 
Burroughs  Adding-Subtraaing  Machines  and  Burroughs  Calculators  ...  on 
Accounts  Payable  and  Receivable,  General  Ledger,  Will  Calls  and  C.  O.  D’s. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  fiaures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  total  of  each  set;  adds  aroups  of  fiaures.  furnisb- 
ina  a  toul  of  each  aroup  and  a  arand  toul  ol 
aroup  totals. 
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from  the  exiJerience  of  many  suc¬ 
cessful  buyers  and  executives  fol¬ 
low.  Read  them  carefully. 

It  is  of  utmost  imiwrtance  that 
you  have  a  definite  program  of 
training  to  supplement  the  regular 
work  of  these  jjeople.  There  is  too 
much  routine  in  selecting  desirable 
material  for  employment,  for  pro¬ 
motion,  and  altogether  too  much 
routine  in  training.  Be  original. 
What  extra  jiroblems  can  you  as¬ 
sign  to  them  today,  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day?  Provide  something 
new  for  those  already  in  your  em¬ 
ploy.  We  have  spent  much  time  and 
study  on  the  training  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  people,  and  not  un¬ 
til  the  embroyonic  department  man¬ 
ager  is  promoted  to  a  new  iX)sition 
does  she  fit  into  our  cut  and  dried 
training  courses  and  eligible  for  ad¬ 
ditional  training.  Little  wonder  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
l)art  of  our  employees  and  an  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  good  material  to  build 
a  good  organization  from  within  the 
ranks. 

Suggestions  on  Training 

(1)  First,  the  prospect  should  have 
a  full  time,  regular  job;  stock 
work,  selling,  etc.,  and  should 
understand  that  he  must  do  this 
thoroughly  and  without  a  swell 
head,  in  order  to  earn  the  riglit 
to  additional  training. 

(2  )  Have  those  in  your  store  who 
know  best  the  jirinciples  of 
practical  merchandising  explain 
them — and  always  w’ith  sj)ecific 
examples  of  merchandise  items 
— through  a  series  of  meetings 
of  one  hour  a  week,  outside 
of  store  hours. 

This  course  of  instructions 
should  cover  such  subjects  as; 
General  merchandising  i)olicies 
of  the  store 

The  merchandising  plan — pur¬ 
pose  and  how  constructed 
Model  stock  plans,  staple 
stocks,  merchandising  fash¬ 
ion  items 

Practical  suggestions  on  buying 


Buying  for  sjiecial  events 
Duties  and  conduct  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  placing  of  orders 
Function  of  the  New  York 
office 

Invoice  office  and  receiving  and 
marking  room  practice 
Meaning  of  “markup”  and  its 
relation  to  operating  expenses 
“Markdowns”,  when  and  how 
to  take  them,  and  effect  on 
the  profits  of  the  departnunt 
Making  promotion  plans,  i)lan- 
ning  advertising,  displays, 
etc. 

Practical  Experience 

(.1)  Give  them  practical  experience 
by  permitting  them  to  work 
(without  compensation)  during 
outside  hours  on  special  inven¬ 
tories,  working  up  staple  lists, 
checking  staple  stocks,  devel¬ 
oping  direct  mail  lists,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  helping  your  merchan¬ 
dise  staff.  Merchandisers  and 
buyers  often  have  a  great  <leal 
of  work  which  they  never  get 
to  because  of  lack  of  help.  This 
will  be  their  opportunity  to 
cover  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  give  practical  knowledge 
to  ambitious  students,  anxious 
to  learn  all  they  can. 

(4)  Select  several  of  your  people 
who  know  how  to  handle  and 
direct  ambitious  employees,  and 
arrange  for  your  best  prospects 
to  work  directly  under  these 
people  for  a  ])eriod  of  two 
months  or  longer.  While  it  may 
be  difficult  to  arrange  this  ro¬ 
tation  of  employees,  it  will  help 
you  to  develop  valuable  material 
for  future  promotions. 

Unselfishness  Pays  Dividends 

Be  unselfish  in  vour  desire  for  the 
success  and  advancement  of  your 
l)eople.  Take  a  real  interest  in  every 
l)hase  of  the  develoimient  of  each 
l)erson.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  an 
occasional  transfer  of  a  good  jitrsoti 
out  of  a  department  for  i)roniotion. 
Unselfishness  in  this  respect  will  pay 


Dehdier,  1«>32  *  » 

large  dividends  in  loyalty.  Selfish-  ■ 

ness  on  the  part  of  superiors  will  I 
stifle  ambition  and  cause  the  really  I 
worth. while  iieople  to  resign,  and  S 
you  will  thus  lose  them  anyway.  Of  ■ 
course,  you  will  lose  some  of  these 
people  under  any  circumstances,  i* 

many  will  lie  restless  and  want  to  K 
move  faster,  and  there  will  l»e  other  K 
disaiipointments,  but  if  a  small  jier-  E 
centage  come  through,  your  invest-  ■ 
inent  of  time  and  money  will  have  l| 
been  a  profitable  one.  H 

A  Message  to  the  Store  Head  il 

This  subject  has  been  aiiproached  si 
as  a  Buyer’s  problem,  but  the  pro-  *: 
gram  can  best  succeed  when  it  starts  ■ 
at  the  top.  There  is  a  distinct  re-  K 
sponsibility  in  every  organization  n 
for  the  man  at  the  helm  to  make  ! 
an  impartial  estimate  of  his  exccu-  | 
tive  force  and  to  provide  some  1 
means  of  developing  its  weak  links. 

It  is  worth  to  he  sure  the  attention 
of  the  major  executive,  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  function,  is  devoted  to  a  care-  i  : 
fill  analysis  the  personnel  within 
the  store  for  material  from  which 
the  future  management  is  to  be  built. 

A  store  that  cannot  build  from 
within  admits  a  serious  weakness  in 
its  understanding  and  training  of  its  j 
own  employees.  The  daily  strain  of  ‘ 
business,  with  its  many  perplexing 
problems  and  worries,  operates 
against  the  training  attitude  of  the 
department  heads.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence.  we  do  not  think  of  it  as 
a  reflection  on  the  merchandise 
manager  if  he  does  not  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  buyer’s  results, 
even  though  in  the  academic  world 
the  teacher  is  assumed  to  be  respon-  1 
sible  for  the  pupil’s  failure.  The  joh  j 
of  keeping  the  training  attitude  in  | 
mind  in  the  day’s  work,  is  too  in-  ? 
definite  and  intangible  to  be  carried 
out  in  actual  practice.  The  demand 
for  job  training  and  the  proper  o!)-  I 
servance  and  recording  of  progress 
must  be  the  constant  reflection  of 
the  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  or-  < 
ganization,  if  it  is  to  bear  results. 

It  is  he  who  must  instill  this  idea 
into  the  minds  of  his  employees. 

The  building  of  people  is  a  sound 
practical  way  to  sell  more  goods  at 
a  profit.  ! 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

FUR  BUYER  and  WORKROOM 
MANAGER 

With  department  store  experience. 
Capable  of  supervising  a  large  staff  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fur  business 


in  all  its  branches.  Prefer  a  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City.  Salary  open 
to  arrangement.  1-69-32. 

NET  PROFIT 

is  what  every  merchant  is  striving  for 
today.  If  you  are  interested  in  employing 
a  manager  who  can  produce  a  profit  for 
you,  communicate  with  1-70-32.  A  free 


survey  will  convince  you  regarding  the 
sincereity  of  the  statement.  j  ■ 

CONTROLLER  j 

Ten  years  experience  in  Retail  Stores.  ^ 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  Retail  Method 
of  Accounting,  Expense  Budgets.  Mer-  ■ 

chandising  Budgets  has  also  had  5  years  f 
experience  as  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  for  prominent  store.  1-71-32. 
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AMERICA  HAS  LEARNED 
THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
^^CHEAP^’  MERCHANDISE 


The  Bargain  Hunt  is  over 


*  During  the  last  few  years  this  country  has 
gone  "price  crazy.”  Too  much  merchandise  has 
been  made  and  sold  with  hut  one  idea:  to  meet 
price  competition  without  regard  to  quality 
standards.  Such  goods  did  not  give  honest  value. 

Now  the  reaction  has  set  in.  Consumers  have 

The  Quality 

•  Today’s  critical  buyers  are  looking  {ox  Quality 
Merchandise.  They  want  goods  that  are  made 
to  give  full  and  lasting  value.  And  they  want 
to  know  the  name  of  the  maker! 

Such  conditions  are  putting  Bigelow  fabrics 
in  a  position  that  is  stronger  than  ever.  For 
the  public  has  confidence  in  the  Bigelow  name, 
in  the  known  quality  and  honest  value  of  Bigelow 


become  suspicious.  They’re  rapidly  swinging 
hack  to  a  saner  viewpoint,  looking  beyond 
the  price  tag. 

Retailers  and  manufacturers  have  learned 
afresh  that  it’s  bad  business  to  sell  inferior 
"price  merchandise.” 

Hunt  is  on! 

merchandise.  Through  107  years,  the  Bigelow 
Weavers  have  been  building  up  this  good  neune 
by  holding  steadfastly  to  their  ideal  of  putting 
utmost  quality  into  every  rug  and  carpet.  And 
today  that  name  is  put  in  plain  sight  on  the 
edge  of  every  rug  and  carpet  sample  by  the 
Bigelow  Weavers  —  to  take  the  guess-work  out 
of  consumer  shopping! 


A  Distribution  Policy 
that  fits  present  needs 


Our  policy  of  distributing  only  through  re 
tailers  whose  ideals  of  selling  make  for  per¬ 
manent  relations  and  consistent  mutual  profit 
is  particularly  important  today.  So  is  our  full 
range  of  quality  fabrics — in  every  price  class 
—  that  enables  you  to  profitably  concentrate 
on  the  Bigelow  lines. 

Our  consistent,  a^ressive  consumer  adver- 
BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  1 


tismg  maintains  Bigelow  prestige.  We  back  you 
up  with  the  most  effective  newspaper  and  store 
promotion  materials.  We  study  retailing  needs 
to  help  you  operate  your  rug  and  carpet 
department  profitably. 

Let’s  stop  thinking  and  shouting  PRICE — and 
concentrate  on  selling  Quality  Merchandise 
that  stays  sold  and  that  gives  honest  value. 

:.,  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^Bigelow  Weaveks 

Ca>»w»ln  m,  CauBS  G»..  Im< 

BIGEIX)W-SANF0RD  branch  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Si,  Lonia,  Mo.  AUanta,  Ca.  Boalon,  Maaa. 

IB.  Dallas,  Texas  Pittsbu^  Pa.  Detroii,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Denver.  Colo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash.  *  .  .  MitU  ot  Thompsonville.  Conn.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  and  Qinlon,  Mass. 
branch  offices  and  wholesale  DISTRIBUTOR'S  SHOW  ROOMS  AT  SB  CONVEHUHT  POINTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


This  «iga  of  the  mmper*i  kmot 
stands  for  utmost  qwdity  in 
eoory  price  range. 
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During  Christmas  season 
(November  15-December  25) 
approval  of  floor  superintend¬ 
ent  or  deijartment  manager 
not  necessary  but  in  case 
of  less  expensive  merchandise 
Ixjxes  to  l)e  given  only  on  re¬ 
quest.  This  plan  not  to  be 
advertised. 

No.  1  lb.  Gift  Wrapping. 

Minimum  charge  of  10  cents 
j)er  package  on  merchandise  sell¬ 
ing  for  $2.00  or  less.  Gift  wrap 
means  use  of  white  box  with 
or  without  store  name,  ribbon, 
seals,  envelope  and  card  and  bet¬ 
ter  grade  of  tissue  than  normal¬ 
ly  used  by  store. 

Policy  does  not  apply  to:  in¬ 
fants’  wear  dejjartments,  jewel¬ 
ry,  silverware,  stationery,  china- 
ware,  cut  glass,  candy  and 
cigars,  nor  to  sale  of  fancy 
wrapping  (10c  or  more)  at 
Giristmas  or  other  time  and 
sold  as  wrapping. 

Stores  will  not  arrange  with 
manufacturer  to  furnish  special 
boxes  during  holiday  season, 
other  than  are  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  to  his  trade  gen¬ 
erally. 

No.  12.  Signing  of  Sales  Slips. 
When  charge  coins  or  other 
identification  are  not  shown  by 
charge  customers  on  “take  with" 
purchases,  such  customers  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  sales  slips. 

No.  13.  Holidays.  Store  will  be 
closed  on  the  following  holi¬ 
days  only:  New  Year’s  Day, 
Washington’s  Birthday,  Mem¬ 
orial  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day. 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christ¬ 
inas. 

No.  14.  Plan  of  offering  merchan¬ 
dise  “Buy  now — Pay  in  Nov¬ 
ember’’  (furs  excepted)  or 
similar  plan  not  to  be  us^. 

No.  15.  Solicitations  for  charitable 
and  similar  purposes. 

a.  It  is  agreed  not  to  advertise 
in  or  through  any  medium  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  circulars  and  maga¬ 
zines  published  by  the  stores, 
street  cards,  hill  boards,  regu¬ 
lar  theatrical  programs,  and 
radio  broadcasting  stations, 
unless  the  advertising  medium 


has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Solicitations. 

b.  It  is  agreed  not  to  give,  donate 
or  lend  space  for  the  placing 
of  posters  in  windows,  eleva¬ 
tors  or  any  other  public  place 
in  the  stores,  for  the  erection 
of  booths  or  for  any  other 
purpose  connected  with  any 
charitable  or  other  appeal  un¬ 
less  the  plan  for  the  same  has 
been  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Solicitations. 

c.  It  is  agreed  not  to  give,  sub¬ 
scribe  or  contribute  any 
money,  merchandise  or  any¬ 
thing  else  of  value  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  institution  or  organ¬ 
ization,  except  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Solicita- 


d.  It  is  agreed  not  to  lend  mer¬ 
chandise  or  give  the  services 
of  employees  to  any  individual 
or  organization  of  any  charav 
ter  unless  the  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Solicitations. 

This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  loan  of  services  of  store 
speakers,  orchestras,  bands 
choruses  and  similar  organi¬ 
zations. 

’  e.  It  is  further  understood  that 
three  or  more  signers  to  the 
policy  may  refer  any  decision 
of  the  committee  to  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Council.  The  person¬ 
nel  of  this  committee  is  not 
to  be  published.  This  commit¬ 
tee  shall  secure  information 
relative  to  various  proposi¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  this  poli¬ 
cy,  and  shall  present  by  letter 
to  the  concerns  affect^  such 
information  as  is  necessary  to 
guide  them  in  considering  ap¬ 
peals  for  donations  to  enter¬ 
prises  that  have  been  approved 
by  the  committee. 

f.  In  case  of  a  national  catastro¬ 
phe,  the  result  of  an  act  of 
God,  and  provided  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Federal  Government  offi¬ 
cially  recognizes  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  subscribers  to  this 
agreement  may  advertise  such 
cause  and  may  contribute 
thereto  without  the  approN’al 
of  the  Committee  on  Solici¬ 
tations 


No.  16.  Customer  Returns  of  Mer 

chandise. 

a.  Merchandise  may  not  lie  kept 
in  the  customer’s  possession 
for  more  than  three  business 
days  if  the  customer  is  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  re 
turning  such  merchandise  for 
exchange  or  credit. 

b.  Frequent  statement  of  this 
rule  is  to  be  made  to  custom 
ers  through  advertisements, 
price  tags,  sales  slips,  or  other 
means. 

c.  Merchandise  for  credit  or  ex¬ 
change  is  to  be  accepted  onh 
when  in  original  condition, 
within  time  limit  specified, 
and  when  accompanied  by 
sales  check  or  other  evidence 
of  sale. 

d.  Customers  to  be  charged  % 

of  a  yard  on  returned  piece 
goods  when  such  goods 

amount  to  five  yards  or  less, 
or  when  such  goods  must  be 
sold  as  a  remnant. 

e.  The  following  merchandise  if 
worn  or  used  is  to  lie  classed 
as  non-returnable: 

1.  Mattresses,  blankets,  sheets, 
comforters,  pillows  and 
other  bedding; 

2.  Heating  pads  and  metal  hot 
water  bottles,  stockings 
made  of  rubber;  reducing 
rollers,  water  bags  and  other 
rubber  goods; 

3.  Combs,  hair  brushes,  tooth 
brushes.  barrettes.  hath 
brushes,  pxiwder  puffs,  lip¬ 
sticks.  compacts,  broken 
packages  of  px)wder.  creams, 
rouges,  earrings; 

4.  Corsets,  brassieres,  under 
wear,  union  suits,  bloomers, 
bathing  suits; 

5.  Articles  made  of  hair,  veils; 

6.  Merchandise  made,  altered, 
or  engraved  to  customer 
order,  or  spiecially  ordered 
and  not  regularly  carried  in 
stock; 

7.  Books. 

f.  Customers  who  habitually  re¬ 
turn  50  pier  cent  or  more  of 
merchandise  purchased,  such 
percentage  to  apply  to  either 
number  of  transactions  or  (W 
lars.  shall  be  considered  as 
having  e.xceeded  the  normal 
limits  of  accepted  practice  and 
may  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  charge  accounts  by  stores 
signing  this  agreement. 
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g.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  make  a  practice 
of  demanding  unfair  adjust¬ 
ments  or  claims  to  the  end 
that  charge  account  privileges 
may  l)e  denied  such  offenders. 

h.  Stores  to  cooperate  in  fur¬ 
nishing  necessary  information 
regarding  customers  who  ex¬ 
ceed  normal  return  privileges 
or  who  habitually  demand  un¬ 
fair  adjustments  or  claims  to 
a  central  bureau,  where  such 
information  will  be  assembled 
and  redistributed  to  memlKT 
stores  for  such  action  as  may¬ 
be  indicated. 

PROVIDED : 

1. That  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
policy  shall  prevent  stores 
from  adopting  a  shorter  period 
for  the  return  of  merchandise, 
(viz.,  basement  stores). 

2.  That  stores  shall  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  taking  such  action 
as  they  deem  necessary  to  ad¬ 
just  their  own  errors  an<l 
omissions,  or  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  individual  ca.ses  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  store’s 
policy  is  being  properly  car¬ 
ried  on. 


No.  17.  Opening  and  Closing 

Hours 

1 .  The  undersigned  stores  will 
observe  the  following  schedule 
of  opening  and  closing: 

a.  September  16th  to  June  14th 
(inclusive) — Open  9  A.  M. 
—Close  5:30  P.  M. 

b.  June  15th  to  September  15th 
(inclusive)  —  O^n  9  A.  M. 
— Qose  5HX)  P.  M. 

c.  Close  all  day  Saturday  during 
period  July  4  and  August  31 
inclusive. 

d.  During  the  two  weeks  preced¬ 
ing  Christmas,  stores  may  be 
kept  open  after  5 :30  P.  M.. 
but  not  later  than  6:30  P.  M. 

e.  .All  employees  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report  for  duty  nt>t 
later  than  8:50  .\.  M. 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing: 

a.  Restaurants,  radio,  rugs  and 
floor  covering,  furniture  and 
piano  departments  shall  not  be 
required  to  observe  the  fore¬ 
going  regulations. 

b.  In  case  of  inclement  weather, 
death  of  prominent  citizen, 
merchant,  or  public  official,  or 
other  conditions  making  it  ad¬ 
visable  for  member  stores  to 


close  before  scheduled  time, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
upon  receiving  a  request  from 
a  member  store  that  action  be 
taken  cm  closing  the  stores, 
will  immediately  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Practices  and  Policies 
Committee  to  be  held  at  one 
of  the  stores  on  Washington 
Street.  The  decisiem  of  the 
Committee  shall  govern  the 
action  of  the  stores  signing 
this  policy. 

c.  Occasional  opening  of  a  de¬ 
partment  or  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  before  9  .A.  M.  and 
after  5:30  P.  M.  may  be  per¬ 
mitted.  provided  that,  six  days 
prior,  notice  of  such  action  is 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  who  will  in  turn  in¬ 
form  all  interested  member 
stores.  Any  store  shall  then 
be  free  to  make  the  same  ar¬ 
rangements  in  similar  depart¬ 
ments  without  notice. 

The  field  for  profitable  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  merchants  in  a 
community  is  almost  virgin,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade 
Board  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  retail  craft  throughout  the  cuun- 
try. 

T.  L.  B. 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45fh  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


< 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


n 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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PANTHER 

This  pelt  comes  from  the  long  tailed 
variety  of  the  South  American  wild  cat. 
This  fur  is  almost  always  sheared  as  its 
coloring  is  more  flattering  when  sheared. 

Because  of  its  characteristic  softness 
it  may  shed  and  is  not  likely  to  wear 
very  well. 

BURUNDUKI 

This  is  the  Asiatic  cousin  of  the  North 
American  chipmunk  and  a  close  relative 
of  the  Ground  Squirrel.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  its  longitudinal  stripes  numbering 
5  to  7  in  the  various  species.  Its  leather 
is  very  thin  and  weak  and  the  fur  being 
very  flat  and  short  haired,  its  wearing 
qualities  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

SEALINE 
(Dyed  Rabbit) 

Another  of  the  many  processed  rabbits, 
this  one  made  to  look  like  the  sealskin. 
The  largest  number  of  the  millions  of 
rabbits  used  come  from  Australia.  The 
fur  is  soft  and  silky.  With  care  it  will 
wear  fairly  well. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL 

This  member  of  the  Squirrel  family 
comes  mostly  from  Japan.  Stretched 
along  each  side  from  foreleg  to  hindleg 
is  a  membrane  which  spreads  like  an 
airplane  and  enables  the  squirrel  to  leap 
or  fly  great  distances  from  tree  to  tree. 
Its  natural  color  is  grayish  black  to  gray¬ 
ish  red.  It  is  usually  dyed.  The  hair  is 
much  longer  and  silkier  than  the  other 
squirrels  and  is  very  tender.  Will  not 
wear  well. 

AMERICAN  OPOSSUM 

This  pelt  has  rather  coarse  top  hair 
with  thick  underfur  and  is  used  either 
natural  or  dyed.  It  wears  well,  though 
the  top  hairs  may  break  with  friction. 

CALFSKIN 

The  Baltic  countries  of  Northwestern 
Europe  supply  most  of  the  Calfskins  used 
for  furs.  These  must  be  specially  selected 
as  only  a  small  percentage  can  be  used. 

The  hair  is  susceptible  to  becoming 
brittle  from  drying  out  and  may  break 
off  and  shed.  It  will  not  wear  well  be¬ 
cause  of  the  flatness  of  the  hair. 

LEOPARD 

An  historical  fur  that  has  always  been 
associated  with  Royalty.  It  is  a  very 
graceful,  lithe  animal  with  its  pretty 
markings  or  “rosettes”.  The  finest  species 
come  from  eastern  Africa. 

With  care  it  usually  wears  well  tho 
the  hairs  being  brittle  are  likely  to  shed 
and  may  rub  with  friction. 

KANGAROO 

This  animal  is  found  only  in  Australia 
and  the  surrounding  islands.  The  young 
at  birth  is  only  as  large  as  a  thumb  and 
is  carried  in  an  abdominal  pouch  by  the 
female. 

Only  a  few  species  can  be  used  for 
furs ;  they  are  usually  dyed  as  the  natural 
color  is  rather  dull.  E)o  not  wear  very 
well. 


LEOPARD  CAT 

This  member  of  the  Leopard  family  is 
a  near  cousin  to  the  Jugar.  It  is  found 
in  the  South  American  wilds.  There  are 
many  species  but  only  selected  types  can 
be  used  for  fur  garments. 

The  top  hair  is  usually  sheared  off. 
Because  of  its  soft,  silky  texture  care 
must  be  exercised  in  its  use.  It  may 
shed. 

KRIMMER 

The  Persian  Lamb  of  South  Russia, 
is  named  Krimmer  after  it  habitat, 
Crimea.  The  salty  nature  of  the  plants 
and  water  it  consumes  gives  it  its  natural 
grey  color. 

Its  hair  is  much  looser  and  curlier 
than  Persian  lamb. 

Altho  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  peel 
when  the  leather  becomes  dry,  its  dura¬ 
bility  is  well  known. 

MARMOT 

The  Marmot  is  a  close  cousin  to  the 
prairie  dog. 

The  pehries  used  for  furs  come  from 
the  Gobi  and  Urga  Deserts  in  Asia,  and 
from  the  Russian  Steppes. 

They  are  dyed  to  resemble  mink  or 
kolinsky  but  do  not  wear  nearly  as  well 
as  these  furs  and  may  rub  at  edges. 

RACCOON 

These  skins  are  procured  from  the 
American  racoon.  These  animals  are 
known  for  their  cunning  and  cleanliness. 
They  are  sometimes  used  as  pets.  The 
skins  are  sturdy,  warm  and  essentially 
serviceable. 

JAP  MINK 

A  member  of  the  weasel  family.  Its 
natural  color  is  drab  yellow.  When  dyed 
and  blended  it  greatly  resembles  the 
American  Mink  in  color  and  texture. 
The  skins  are  small  and  carry  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  air.  Suitable  for  all  occasions. 
With  care,  will  wear  well. 

GOLYAK 

A  trade  name  which  in  original  Russian 
means  “very  little  on  it.”  The  hair  of 
the  young  Lamb  and  Kid  in  some  species 
is  very  flat  and  short.  The  skin  is  very 
thin  and  light  in  weight  and  supple. 

Bemuse  of  its  characteristic  flatness 
wearing  qualities  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

BLENDED  MINK 

Mink  live  in  all  parts  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  world.  The  best  species  are 
obtained  in  North  America. 

The  light  of  pale  pelts  are  darkened 
or  color  topped  by  skillful  chemists  with¬ 
out  actually  dyeing  the  leather.  This  fur 
is  not  injurious  to  the  fur  nor  will  it  effect 
its  characteristic  durability. 

KID  SKIN  (Asiatic) 

These  young  goatskins  are  used  in 
natural  gray  or  dyed  brown.  The  hair 
is  brittle  anid  likely  to  shed  where  there 
is  friction.  Tho  the  edges  will  rub,  if 
worn  carefully  will  give  fair  service. 


NATURAL  “BLACK”  MUSKRAT 

These  are  the  best  pelts  of  the  muskrat 
family.  They  come  from  Northern  jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  are  erroneously  called  Jersey  musk¬ 
rat  though  the  largest  number  come  from 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  yearly 
catch  is  very  limited.  They  are  naturally 
very  dark,  dense  and  attractive.  Th^ 
are  long  haired  and  with  care  wear  very 
well. 

BROADTAIL 

The  Lamb  of  Bokhara,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  neighboring  plateau  of  Central 
Asia  have  enlarged,  fat  rumps,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  tails,  hence  the  name. 

The  new  born  Peltries  have  the  finest 
flat  and  moire  markings  and  are  smooth 
and  lustrous. 

The  hair  and  top  layer  of  skin  are 
tender  and  have  a  tendency  to  dry. 
Cracking  may  result  and  it  is  impossible 
to  guarantee  against  this. 

AMERICAN  BROADTAIL 

A  trade  name  used  for  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  lamb,  which  when  sheared  very  close 
leaves  a  moire  effect  in  imitation  of 
broadtail.  Like  other  lambskins  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out  will  crack  and  peel. 
With  care  will  wear  fairly  well. 

NATURAL 
SUMMER  ERMINE 

This  is  the  same  pelt  that  is  white  in 
Winter.  In  Summer  its  color  changes  to 
a  tawny  brown,  the  color  of  the  forest 
it  lives  in,  so  that  it  may  not  be  detected 
by  trappers  or  other  animals.  Being 
shorter  haired,  it  will  not  wear  quite 
as  well  as  Winter  Ermine. 

MUSKRAT 

The  muskrat  from  which  these  skins 
are  procured,  is  a  small  North  American 
animal.  The  fur  is  very  dense  with  strong 
outside  or  guard  hair.  With  care  it  will 
give  good  service. 

GAZELLE 

This  fur  species  of  antelope  comes  from 
North  Africa  and  has  remarkably  strong 
leather.  The  hair,  however  is  often  brittle 
and  may  therefore  shed  and  rub  off 
wherever  there  is  friction.  Not  recom¬ 
mended  for  hard  wear. 

AMERICAN  ERMINE 

Although  not  so  full  furred  as  its 
ccmsin,  the  Russian  Ermine,  with  care  it 
will  wear  as  well.  The  best  varieties  come 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Alaska.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  dyed  into  tan  or  gray  shades. 

It  should  be  cleaned  only  by  our  ex¬ 
pert  furrier  methods. 

MOLE 

Small  animals,  less  than  6  inches  in 
length,  that  live  beneath  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  produce  these  skins.  The  fur  is 
soft  and  lustrous,  and  the  finished  skin 
supple  as  the  finest  silk.  Because  of  this 
softness  and  silkiness  it  will  not  wear 
well. 
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Stock  Control  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  812)  ‘ 

on  hand  is  in  exetss  of  the  quantity  which  would  l)e 
consistent  with  this  velocity,  as  soon  as  the  control 
unit  is  adjusted  to  indicate  the  stock,  the  color  of  this 
unit  will  automatically  chanj'e  into  {jreen,  hence  warning 
the  buyer  that  the  stock  is  greater  than  desirable  for 
this  velcjcity,  and  such  stcKk  should  go  immediately  cm 
the  preferred  list,  the  size  assortments,  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  standard,  are  of  course  the  ones  indi¬ 
cated  f(*r  preferred  sales.  The  last  illustration  of  the 
groui).  indicates  that  the  stock  on  hand  is  normal,  hence, 
although  it  is  in  a  low  velocity,  it  does  not  require 
preferred  sales. 

How  can  coordinated  visual  control  solve  the  proh- 
letn  of  turnover,  without  involving  elalK)rate  records 
and  exiHfnsive  clerical  labor?  For  example,  in  illus¬ 
tration  No.  6.  let  us  assume  that  for  one  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  group,  the  management  determined  as  a 
standard,  a  four  weeks  turnover.  In  this  case  grajihic 
units  are  provided  in  which  the  shipments  received  are 
recorded,  disregarding  style  or  colors,  for  each  week 
seiarately.  and  the  unit  is  identified  by  the  week.  This 
procedure  is  repeated  every  week  continuously,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  the  total  sales  of  that  group,  as 
obtained  from  the  other  control  instruments,  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  oldest  week  unit.  If  the  stock  in  the 
oldest  one  is  less  than  the  total  sales,  the  reduction  is 
made  from  the  next  oldest  one  and  the  result  will  he 
that  the  numl)er  of  control  units  will  i)erpetually  indi¬ 
cate  the  turnover.  If  the  turnover  is  four  weeks  and  the 
numl)er  of  units  are  equal  to  si.x,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  the  fact  that  the  de|)artment  turns  over  the 
product  in  six  weeks  instead  of  four,  immediately  is 
visible. 

Metho«l  of  Perpetual  Control 

In  illustration  No.  7,  a  method  of  perpetual  control 
of  the  business  of  the  department  is  shown.  In  the  il¬ 
lustration  the  device  is  arranged  for  the  control  of  only 
a  few  of  the  elements,  but  its  application  is  the  same 
for  any  numl)er  of  elements.  Here  it  is  arranged  for 
budgeted  sales,  actual  sales,  advertising  costs,  and  mark¬ 
down  losses.  Let  us  assume  that  in  this  case,  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  budgeted  as  7  per  cent  of  the  total  sales,  and 
the  cost  of  markdowns  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total  sales. 
In  this  case,  the  calibrations  will  l)e  made  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  budgets,  hence,  it  is  natural,  that  if  the 
actual  sales,  advertising,  and  cost  of  markdowns  follow 
the  Inidget.  the  indicators  of  these  control  units  will 
lx*  directly  underneath  each  other,  and  the  slightest 
increase  or  decrease  in  any  of  the  elements  or  l)elow 
the  budget,  will  also  l)e  indicated.  This  provides  the 
management  with  a  perj)etual  record,  because  the  con¬ 
trol  units  are  adjusted  every  morning,  for  the  previous 
day.  As  the  device  is  set  up  in  the  illustration,  it  indi¬ 
cates  an  undesirable  condition,  in  which  the  actual  sales 
are  1k?1ow  the  budget  sales,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
advertising  for  the  month,  as  far  as  it  has  accumulated, 
is  less  than  the  provided  budget,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  control  of  the  markdown  is  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
vided  budget.  Such  a  coordinated  picture  would  im¬ 
mediately  indicate  that  the  advertising  should  be  in¬ 
creased, but  at  the  same  time,  the  control  representing 
the  sales  velocity  of  the  merchandise  of  the  department 
should  be  immediately  insj^ected.  to  determine  the  direct 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  markdowns  during 
the  month,  so  that  the  shortcoming  may  be  immediately 
rectified. 
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J^EPARTMENT  STORES  are  today  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  maintain  volume  of 
business  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
transactions.  By  special  sales,  advertising, 
etc.,  they  are  endeavoring  to  bring  more  and 
more  people  to  their  stores.  But  an  increase 
in  store  traffic  brings  up  another  problem 
which  must  be  solved  before  sales  can  be 
boosted  an  appreciable  amount.  Adequate 
store  transportation  of  a  fete  years  ago  is 
inadequate  transportation  today.  And  the 
problem  of  increased  sales  is  one  of  trans¬ 
portation  engineering  as  tvell  as  store  man¬ 
agement. 

Many  department  stores  are  finding  the 
services  of  Otis  engineers  helpful  in  solving 
internal  transportation  problems.  They  rely 
on  Otis  to  survey  their  present-day  traffic  and 
transportation  facilities  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  what  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  modernization  of  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  customers.  Included  in  the 
plan  submitted  by  Otis  engineers  is  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  estimate  of  costs  and  always  it  is 
the  most  economical  possible. 

You  are  invited  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  Otis  survey  service.  There  is  no  charge 
and  you  are  in  no  way  obligated  by  it.  Just 
call  the  local  Otis  office  and  ask  that  necessary 
arrangements  be  made  with  headquarters. 
Otis  Elevator  Company  .  .  .  offices  in  all 
principal  cities. 
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PONY 

Russia,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  coun¬ 
tries  supply  the  world  with  pony  skins 
for  furs.  Only  a  certain  percentage  of 
short-haired  peltries  with  moire  patterns 
are  used.  The  better  grades  are  soft, 
sleek  and  supple.  It  is  in  demand  for  its 
style  features  rather  than  good  wearing 
qualities. 

HARE 

The  white  varieties  of  the  Artie  regions 
and  high  mountainous  places  produce  the 
quality  most  sought  for  furs. 

These  long  and  silky  haired  peltries 
take  almost  any  shade  of  color,  and  re¬ 
semble  the  white- fox  when  finished. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  the 
garment.  The  hairs  are  delicate  and 
very  easily  broken  off  thus  causing  shed¬ 
ding. 

Cannot  be  expected  to  wear  well. 


CIVET  CAT 

This  animal  is  not  really  a  cat,  nor 
has  it  civet  musk  like  the  Asiatic  animal 
of  similar  name.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
skunk  family. 

Its  fur  is  beautifully  marked  and  is 
most  adaptable  for  sports  wear.  Though 
its  leather  is  weak  the  fur  usually  gives 
gixxl  wear. 

GENUINE  SEALSKIN 
(U.  S.  (Government) 

The  choicest  pelts  are  the  three  year 
old  bachelors  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Alaskan  Seal  herd.  These  are 
dressed  and  dyed  under  government  super¬ 
vision.  The  process  taking  three  to  four 
months.  It  is  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  durable  furs  and  well  suited  for  all 
occasion  wear.  Dyed  black  or  Brown. 


HUDSON  SEAL 
(Dyed  Muskrat) 

Modern  science  has  devised  a  method 
of  shearing,  plucking  and  dyeing  musk¬ 
rat  skins  so  that  they  resemble  real  seal. 
They  wear  well  and  combine  the  virtues 
of  softness,  adaptability,  luxuriousness 
and  economy. 

CARACUL 
KARAKUL  (Lamb) 

Karakul  derives  its  name  from  Kara- 
Kul,  Russian  for  Black  lake.  It  was 
from  there  that  the  first  lambskins  that 
were  used  for  furs  came.  These  skins 
are  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
Primarily  chosen  for  style  and  beauty. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use. 


AMUR  RACCOON 

The  country  separating  Siberia  and 
Manchuria  is  known  as  Amur.  The  Ra¬ 
ccoons  found  there  are  a  cross  between 
the  wild  Dog  Family  and  the  American 
Raccoon. 

When  dyed  they  resemble  many  of  the 
long-haired  Foxes  and  Wdves.  However 
they  wear  better. 


CARACUL 
KARAKUL  (Kid) 

Though  the  first  Karakul  lambs  came 
from  Russia,  today  European  and  Asiatic 
Kid  skins  (young  goats)  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  Karakul  fur.  The  hair  of  the 
kid  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the 
lambskins.  Primarily  chosen  for  style 
and  beauty.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
its  use. 

CARACUL 
KARAKUL  (Russian) 

Karakul  derives  its  name  from  Kara- 
Kul,  Russian  for  Black  lake.  It  was 
from  there  that  the  first  Lambskins  ever 
used  for  furs  came.  These  pelts  come 
from  the  southern  part  of  Russia  and 
are  usually  the  better  wearing  of  the 
Karakul  family.  Primarily  chosen  for 
style  and  beauty.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use. 


KOLINSKY 

Comes  from  Russia  and  Northern 
China. 

It  is  related  and  very  similar  to  both 
the  mink  and  weasel.  It’s  natural  color 
is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  therefore  usually 
dyed  into  various  brown  shades.  The 
hairs  are  long  and  of  a  soft,  silky  tex¬ 
ture,  excellent  in  its  wearing  qualities. 


BADGER 

A  desert  animal  that  is  found  in  the 
dry  regions  of  North  America,  Asia 
Minor,  and  China. 

The  finer  grades  have  a  clear  light  fur 
with  dark,  silvery  top  hairs. 

Its  strong,  resilient  hair  gives  it  good 
wearing  qualities  and  its  long  fluffy  hair 
makes  it  a  flattering  fur  for  trimming. 


RINGTAIL  OPOSSUM 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Australian 
Opossum.  It  is  used  both  in  the  natural 
blue  gray  or  dyed.  It  is  shorter  haired 
than  Australian  Opossum.  With  care 
will  give  good  service. 


SKUNK 

It  is  among  the  best  wearing  of  our 
furs. 

The  fine  wearing  qualities,  its  silkness 
and  the  flattering  fullness  of  its  long 
lustrous  hairs  has  made  skunk  a  uni¬ 
versally  popular  fur  trimming.  It  is  a 
native  of  No.  and  So.  America.  It  is 
naturally  black  but  has  white  back  stripes 
which  are  usually  removed  when  manu¬ 
factured  into  trimming. 


LYNX 

The  “Cat  with  its  tail  bobbed”  the 
Indians  call  it.  Its  huge  feet  are  used 
like  snow-shoes  and  its  eyes  and  ears 
are  very  keen. 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  and 
therefore  costly. 

It  is  used  in  natural  or  dyed  colors. 

The  fur  is  long,  fine  and  silky  and  has 
a  tendency  to  break  off  and  shed. 


FISHER 

This  long-haired  Marten  is  native  to 
North  America  and  Manchuria.  The 
pigmy  species  of  Eastern  Canada  is 
known  as  the  Baby  Fisher. 

The  hair  is  beautifully  lustrous  and 
strong.  With  care  it  will  give  exceptional 
service. 

RINGTAIL 

The  Habitat  of  this  animal  is  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  alternate  light  and  dark  rings 
on  its  tail. 

It  is  a  rock  dweller  and  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  rock  sable  or  mountain 
sable  when  it  is  dyed  brown  and  used 
as  a  trimming.  With  care  it  will  wear 
fairly  well. 

SILVER  MUSKRAT 

This  is  the  under  or  belly  part  of  the 
Muskrat  skin.  It  is  always  lighter  in 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  pelt.  The  fur 
is  also  shorter  haired  and  will  not  there¬ 
fore  wear  as  well  as  the  backs  of  the 
Muskrats. 

SUSLIKI 

Habitat  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  small 
member  of  the  rodent  family.  Its  fur 
is  flatter  and  somewhat  course,  resem¬ 
bling  marmot,  but  smaller  in  size.  It  is 
yellowish  grey  in  color  and  some  species 
are  spotted.  It  is  frequently  dyed.  The 
leather  being  very  thin  and  the  fur 
flat  it  will  not  stand  hard  wear. 

WOLVERINE 

A  North  American  &  Northern  Europ¬ 
ean  member  of  the  Weasel  family.  Its 
name  is  probably  derived  from  its  wolfish 
and  mean  habits.  This  fur  is  a  favorite 
with  the  far  North  Eskimos  as  a  collar 
trirnming  on  their  “park-as”  coats  for  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  will  not  freeze 
on  its  long  hairs.  It  is  rather  coarse  and 
good  wearing. 


JAP  MARTEN 

This  is  the  Japanese  member  of  the 
Sable  family.  Its  natural  color  is  drab 
yellow.  _  It  is  usually  dyed  to  simulate 
its  cousin  the  Russian  Sable  and  Baum 
Marten.  With  care  will  wear  reasonable 
well. 


RUSSIAN  SABLE 

It  produces  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pelts  obtainable.  The  fur  attains  its  high¬ 
est  perfection  in  early  winter  when  pur¬ 
suit  is  most  dangerous.  The  paler  pel¬ 
tries  are  often  blended  to  resemble  the 
darker  ones.  This  is  done  by  highly 
skilled  artisans  and  does  not  effect  its 
durability.  With  care  it  will  wear  well. 


HUDSON  BAY  SABLE 

The  Canadian  and  Alaskan  Marten  or 
Hudson  Bay  Sable  is  the  Russian  Sable 
of  America.  The  darker  skins  are  left 
in  their  natural  color.  The  paler  peltries 
are  blended  to  resemble  the  darker  ones. 
This  work  is  done  by  highly  skilled  ar¬ 
tisans  and  does  not  effect  its  durability. 
With  care  it  will  wear  well. 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through  Acts  of  Dishonesty 
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was  Iwnded,  but  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  arises,  is  the  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  liable  at  all?  What  particular 
act  set  forth  in  the  policy  can  the 
assured  prove  to  have  Ijeen  com¬ 
mitted?  Was  the  loss  caused  by  an 
act  of  “fraud,  dishonesty,  forgery, 
theft,  emlx;zzlement,  wrongful  ab¬ 
straction  or  willful  misapplication,” 
or  by  some  “fraudulent”  act,  or 
some  act  of  “unfaithfulness” 
which  is  not  set  forth  in  the  policy  ? 
Does  not  the  raising  of  this  question 
warrant  the  statement  heretofore 
made  that  it  behooves  us  to  consid¬ 
er  very  carefully  the  wording  of  the 
clause  setting  forth  the  various  acts 
causing  the  loss  insured  against? 

To  cover  in  such  instances  some 
Brokers  have  safeguarded  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  clients  by  endorsing 
bonds  substantially  as  follows:  “If 
more  than  one  person  for  whom 
the  Surety  may  be  liable  hereunder 
be  charged  with  the  i)erformance  of 
the  same  or  similar  duties  in  the 
same  office,  and  a  loss  occurs  in 
such  office,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
such  loss  is  due  to  the  dishonesty  of 


one  or  more  of  such  persons  but  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  responsibility 
ui)on  any  one  or  more  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  the  Surety  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Kmployer  for  such  loss;  provided, 
however,  that  the  total  liability  of 
the  Surety  hereunder  for  such  loss, 
responsibility  for  which  cannot  be 
fixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  of  the  amounts  for 
which  the  Surety  may  at  the  time  be 
liable  for  all  such  persons  connected 
with  such  loss.” 

Is  such  a  clause  in  favor  of  the 
Insured  or  of  the  Surety  Company? 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Surety  Company  and 
I,  therefore,  prefer  not  to  use  it. 
If  we  cannot  prove  which  employee 
committed  the  act,  I  prefer  to  rely 
on  the  court  decisions  holding  the 
ranking  employee,  the  one  bonded 
for  the  largest  amount,  liable.  This, 
in  the  case  cited,  would  protect  us 
up  to  $25,000.00,  whereas  under  the 
rider  we  would  be  protected  up  to 
only  $13,750.00,  being  the  average 
of  the  amounts  for  which  the  Surety 
Company  bonded  all  the  persons 
connected  with  such  loss. 


Conditions  Precedent  to  Recovery 

The  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
Insured  in  order  that  he  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintain  a  claim  under  a 
Surety  Bond  are,  in  almost  all 
l)onds,  fair,  reasonable  and  easy  to 
comply  with.  The  employer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  Surety  Company 
“prompt”  notice  of  the  discovery 
of  a  loss  under  the  bond.  In  some 
bonds  the  time  for  giving  such 
notice  is  limited  to  a  certain  period 
of  days  following  discovery.  No 
exception  can  reasonably  be  taken 
to  this  condition ;  every  employer 
should  be  willing  to  report  promptly 
the  discovery  of  a  dishonest  act 
committed  by  an  employee  under 
iKind. 

The  condition  imposed  upon  the 
insured  with  reference  to  the  time 
allowed  for  the  discovery  of  the 
loss  is,  at  least  in  some  bonds  more 
severe  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
more  consideration.  The  standard 
form  used  provides  that  “Any  claim 
hereunder  must  be  made  upon  the 
suretv  within  fifteen  (15)  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  surety¬ 
ship  for  the  defaulting  emplovee.” 
In  other  words,  the  loss  may  be 
fliscovered  and  reported  at  any 
time  while  the  bond  is  in  force 


Have  You  Been  Sued 
This  Year  For 

FALSE  ARREST? 

Insurance  is  available,  under  a  copyright  policy,  to  protect  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  against  claims  for  false  arrest  or 
malicious  prosecution  arising  out  of  shoplifting,  l)ad  check  passing,  fraud 
charging,  etc.  The  ix)licy  pays  expenses  incident  to  claims  such  as  attorney’s 
fees,  court  costs,  witness  fees,  cost  of  investigations,  etc.  Liability  limits 
Ten  and  Thrty  Thousand  Dollars.  Limits  may  be  increased  for  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  Rates  are  reasonable  and  l)ased  on  annual  sales.  Claims  are 
settled  promptly  under  a  jxjlicy  which  is  distinctly  free  from  technicalities. 

Claims  are  Increasing  and  More  Numerous  During 
the  Holiday  Season.  Protect  Your  Store  Now. 

(Obtain  information  either  through  your  broker  or  write  direct  to 

D.  A.  FISHER,  INCORPORATED  -  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 
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as  to  the  dishonest  employee,  and 
for  fifteen  months  thereafter.  No 
doubt  there  are  bonds  in  force 
which  extend  this  limit  of  time. 

Superseding  Suretyship 

In  order  to  avoid  having  the  time 
limit  for  discovery  of  losses  run 
against  the  Insured  where  there  is 
a  change  from  one  Surety  Company 
to  another,  a  Superseded  Surety¬ 
ship  Rider  is  attached  to  the  new 
bond,  whereby  the  new  Surety 
Company  takes  over,  subject  to 
limits  of  liability  set  forth  in  the 
new  bond,  the  liability  which  the 
original  Surety  Company  would 
have  had,  had  its  1m)iu1  l)een  con¬ 
tinued  in  force. 

Term 

Surety  Bonds  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  continuous  in  form ;  only  the 
date  of  commencement  is  set  forth, 
and  the  bond  continues  in  force  until 
terminated.  Premium  payments  are 
on  an  annual  basis  and  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  regard  the  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  commencement  as  the  re¬ 
newal  date  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  renewal  date  in 
jxjlicies  issued  in  this  country. 

Surety  Bonds  issued  in  England 
definitely  expire.  In  this  they  are 
identical  with  fire  policies.  I  quote 
from  a  Lloyd’s,  London,  bond  in 
which  the  term  of  the  Iwnd  is 
“during  the  period  commencing  with 
the  21st  day  of  June,  1932  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  21st  day  of  June,  1933, 
both  days  at  noon also  from  a 
bond  issued  by  the  Anglo- Scottish 
“for  the  period  commencing  at  noon 
Pacific  standard  time  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  1931  and  ending 
at  noon  Pacific  standard  time  on  the 
day  on  which  this  policy  is  renew¬ 
able  as  stated  at  the  head  hereof.” 
At  the  head  of  the  bond  appears  the 
statement:  “Renewable  on  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  and  annually  there¬ 
after.” 

The  importance  of  the  point 
whether  or  not  a  Surety  Bond  is 
continuous  or  is  renewable  came 
prominently  to  the  fore  in  consid- 
ing  a  bond  issued  at  Lloyd’s,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  bond  contained  the  clause : 
“Warranted  free  of  claim  for  loss 
occurring  subsequent  to  the  non¬ 
renewal  of  this  certificate  and  for 
loss  not  discovered  during  its  cur¬ 
rency,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  the  event  of  non-renewal  the  As¬ 
sured  shall  have  a  period  equal  to 
that  provided  by  the  discovery 
clause  of  the  aforesaid  primary 
bonds  but  not  exceeding  three  years 
in  which  to  discover  losses  claimable 
under  this  insurance.” 

The  question  was  raised  as  to 


what  period  of  time  was  allowed  for 
discovery  of  loss  in  the  event  of 
renewal,  and  the  following  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued  with  one  of 
Lloyd’s  representatives : 

Inquiry:  “  In  checking  this  Cer¬ 
tificate  we  notice  the  same  provision 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
or  less  criticism  by  various  attorneys 
who  have  had  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  clients,  including 
ourselves.  We  refer  to  paragraph 
5  reading  as  follows.  “Warranted 
free  of  claim  for  loss  occurring  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  non-renewal  of  this 
certificate  and  for  loss  not  discov¬ 
ered  during  its  currency  with  the 
understanding  that  in  the  event  of 
non-renewal  the  Assured  shall  have 
a  period  equal  to  that  provided  by 
the  discovery  clause  of  the  afo’^e- 
said  primary  bonds  (but  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years)  in  which  to 
discover  losses  claimable  under  this 
insurance.” 

“The  point  is,  what  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  time  for 
the  discovery  of  losses  in  the  case 
of  reneuxil?  Assume  that  in  the 
present  instance  we  renew  the  exist¬ 
ing  certificate  July  1,  1933.  On 
August  1st  we  discover  that  we  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  on  June  1st.  Under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  5  we  are  barred 
from  recovery  under  the  existing 
Certificate  and  if  the  renewal  Cer¬ 
tificate  contains  the  same  condition 
as  found  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  under  consideration  we  can¬ 
not  recover  under  the  renewal  num- 
l)er.” 

Ansxver:  “If  this  Excess  Bond  is 
renewed  by  the  same  Underwriters 
who  are  now  on  the  risk,  there  is 
attached  a  clause  known  as  the 
Interlocking  Clause  which,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  makes  the  new  bond  a  continu¬ 
ous  one  with  the  old,  in  that  the 
current  bond  is  made  to  assume  the 
liability  for  losses  occurring  back 
to  the  first  date  when  the  excess 
policy  is  accepted  by  these  Under¬ 
writers.  However,  when  there  is  a 
change  of  Underwriters,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  to  start  a  new  ser¬ 
ies  of  policies  by  the  Underwriters 
covering  losses  which  would  occur 
subsequent  only  to  the  date  when 
the  new  Underwriters  l)ecome  in¬ 
terested.  This  latter  is  known  as  a 
Superseded  Suretyship  Rider  which, 
in  itself,  acts  as  a  bond  and  this  is 
attached  to  the  renewal  Excess  Cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  event  of  any  change 
of  Underwriters  so  that  the  As¬ 
sured  shall  not  be  penalized  for 
losses  by  reason  of  the  discovery 
period  in  this  policy.” 

Another  Lloyd’s  representative 
wrote:  “The  clause  to  which  you 
appear  to  take  exception  has  refer¬ 


ence  chiefly  to  the  non-renewal,  and 
states  definitely,  that  in  the  event  of 
non-renewal  the  Insured  shall  have 
the  same  period  of  time  as  provided 
in  the  Discovery  Clause  of  the 
Primary  Bond.  If  the  ix)licy  is  re¬ 
newed,  then  we  do  not  see  that  the 
Insured  have  anything  to  worry 
about  since  they  have  a  full  cover 
under  the  terms  of  the  renewal  pol¬ 
icy.  Excess  Fidelity  Bonds  have 
been  placed  here  for  years  on  the 
wording  which  you  have  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above,  and  up  till  now 
nobody  seems  to  have  found  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  clauses;  and 
we  think  it  just  possible  that  the 
Insured  have  misinterpreted  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  policy.” 

All  Obligees  Should  Be  Named 

It  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception,  to  find  the  same  employee 
serving  two  or  more  corporations, 
all  under  the  same,  or  substantially 
the  same,  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  holding 
corporation  and  subsidiaries ;  or  one 
corporation  may  own  the  real  estate 
and  another  the  plant  or  the  stock 
of  merchandise.  Funds  belonging  to 
two  or  more  of  these  corporations 
may  be  handled  by  the  same  em¬ 
ployee.  Obviously,  therefore,  all  of 
these  corporations  should  be  named 
as  Obligees  in  the  Surety  Bond. 

Misleading  Releases 

Certain  lx)nds  are  so  drawn  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Surety 
Company  to  deny  liability  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  previously  paid 
a  claim  or  loss  on  account  of  the  acts 
of  the  same  employee,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  amount  so  paid 
exhausts  the  amount  for  which  the 
employee  was  bonded,  and  that  the 
subsequent  loss  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  until  after  such  payment. 
Omitting  names,  I  quote  verbatim 
the  following  from  a  bond  written 
by  a  prominent  Surety  Company: 
“It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
any  loss  for  which  the  Company  is 
liable  under  said  bond  shall  be  paid 

to  -  for  its  own  account 

and/or  for  the  account  of - 

irrespective  of  their  interest,  and 
such  payment  shall  release  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  any  and  all  liability  with 
respect  to  the  employee  causing  the 
loss.” 

Note  carefully  that  the  stipulation 
expressed  in  the  words  “  and  such 
payment  shall  release  the  Company 
from  any  and  all  liability  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  employee  causing  the 
loss,”  is  unqualified.  It  operates 
against  the  employer  as  to  all  losses 
caused  by  such  employee,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  discovery.  An  em¬ 
ployee  bonded  for  $1,000.00  may  be 
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The  Way  With  People 

{Continued  front  page  778) 

afraid  to  wash  it.  You  sew  so  well,  Mrs.  Edgar,  and 
have  so  much  style.  I’d  just  love  to  see  you  have 
this.  Everything  about  it  says  good  quality  and  cor¬ 
rect  fashion.  It’s  really  quite  exclusive  and  you  would 
be  one  of  the  first  women  to  wear  it.” 

Mrs.  E.:  “You  are  right  again.  Miss  Arnold.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  adore  nice  things  and  I  love  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.  This  chase  after  a  low  price  is  just  a  habit — 
that’s  all — just  a  habit  and  a  very  bad  one  at  that. 
I’ve  never  once  regretted  getting  really  good  quality, 
but  it  takes  someone  like  you  to  remind  me  of  the 
fact  (walking  to  edge  of  scene  on  way  out).  And  I 
always  enjoy  buying  from  you,  you  make  me  so  sure 
I  am  getting  the  most  becoming,  most  suitable  thing. 
You  may  send  it,  and  don’t  forget  the  ijattern.” 
(They  walk  off  together  and  the  voice 
trails  away). 


Resume  of  September  Business 

{Continued  from  page  759) 

relatively  much  larger  than  unfinished  lines  compared 
with  August.  The  cutting  trades  showed  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  productive  activity,  especially  in  the  last 
three  weeks  of  urgent  demands  from  retailers.  Pro¬ 
duction  at  the  close  of  September  is  on  a  generally 
higher  level  than  at  any  time  this  year,  and  bids  fair 
to  hold  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come”,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  danger  to  the  textile  interests,  it  is  jxiinted  out, 
lies  in  accepting  and  preparing  for  advance  business 
over  too  long  a  period.  Will  store  sales  continue  to 
show  improvement  and  thereby  justify  the  larger  pro¬ 
duction  ?  Scarcities  and  shipment  delays  have  now  been 
reduced  and  the  situation  in  many  cases  has  become 
more  normal.  Leaders  in  the  manufacturing  field  are 
advising  caution,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  busi¬ 
ness  placed  far  ahead. 

Cotton 

The  New  York  spot  cotton  market  declined  from  a 
high  for  the  year  of  9.20  cents  on  August  27,  to  7.05 
cents  on  October  1.  The  year’s  low  of  5.00  cents  was 
reached  on  June  9. 

There  was  a  sharp  decline  near  the  close  of  Septem- 
I)er.  I^ter,  however,  an  over-sold  condition  developed 
and  short  covering  and  better  trade  buying  brought 
recovery  of  most  of  the  losses.  Farmers  continue  to 
hold  cotton  back. 

The  general  situation  in  the  finished  cotton  goods 
markets  remained  steady  and  no  serious  effort  to  break 
prices  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  reaction 
in  cotton  caused  printcloths  to  break  through  the  level 
at  which  they  had  been  holding,  but  the  decline  was  not 
extended  to  finished  goods.  Mills,  in  most  instances, 
are  well  supplied  with  orders. 

“Buying  is  now  getting  under  way  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,”  observes  Women’s  Wear,  “particularly  the 
sheet  sets.  Towel  set  business  is  also  expected  to  be 
good.” 

“Stores  generally  continue  to  complain  about  slow¬ 
ness  of  deliveries.  Sheets  and  pillow  cases  have  been 
selling  well  at  retail,  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  quite 
a  few  stores  to  ask  for  anticipation  of  delivery  on  these. 

{Continued  on  page  827) 


«  «  «  EXTRA  MARK-UP 
ON  EVERY  "TAKE-WITH"! 

PACKAGE  delivery  costs  range  from 
8Hc  to  25c  per  item  according  to  a 
report  made  by  the  Retail  Merchant's 
Association  of  Detroit  ...  an  average 
of  16c  each. 

Handeloks  will  increase  your  take-withs 
because  they  make  attractive, 
practical,  easily  copied  pack* 
ages  I  They  encourage  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  say,"ril  take  it  with  me." 


^  Saves 
Timef  Too^ 

And  with  Handeloks,  wrapping  time  is 
^  cut  to  two  seconds ...  valuable 
minutes  spent  in  labeling,  routing  and 
handling  are  saved  .  .  .  packing  supplies 
are  eliminated  I 

Are  you  using  this  modern  method  of 
wrapping  in  your  store?  Write  for  samples 
and  prices.  A  Bag  in  the  Hand  is  Worth 
Two  Under  the  Arm  I 
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found  to  have  embezzled  $100.00. 
The  Surety  Company  pays  same  and 
the  emploiyee  is  immethately  dis¬ 
missed.  Subsequently  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  committed  other 
acts  of  dishonesty  resulting  in  loss 
to  his  employer  which  the  Surety 
Company  refuses  to  recognize  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stipulation  quoted. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
strained  construction  of  the  stipu¬ 
lation,  I  cite  an  illustration  coming 
under  my  personal  notice.  An  em¬ 
ployee  bonded  for  $1,000.00  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  embezzled  $103.20, 
and  his  friends  paid  the  amount  by 


check  in  favor  of  the  employer  but 
delivered  to  the  Surety  Company’s 
representative  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  securing  the  recovery.  This 
representative  insisted  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  endorse  the  check  over  to  the 
Surety  Company  and  accept  its 
check  in  lieu  thereof ;  furthermore, 
that  the  employer  execute  the  usual 
release  as  to  this  employee.  This  the 
employer  refused  to  do,  realizing 
that  the  Surety  Company  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  escape  further  liabil¬ 
ity  “  with  respect  to  the  employee 
causing  the  loss”  and  which  would 
be  subsequently  discovered.” 


The  three  questions  presented  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  together.  It  may  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  the  entire  tax  for  any  fiscal 
year*  ended  in  1932  is  imposed  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932.  Therefore,  the 
affiliated  group  is  required  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932,  irrespective  of 
whether  a  consolidated  return  was  made 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1931,  to  make 
either  separate  returns  or  a  consolidated 
return  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30,  1932.  Whether  separate  returns 
or  a  consolidated  return  is  made  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  tax  can  not  be  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  segregating  the  income 
as  suggested  (i.  e.,  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  income  earned  during  the  portion 
of  each  calendar  year),  but  must  be 
computed  as  provided  in  section  105  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  As  so  com¬ 
puted,  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year  1932 
is  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  tax  attributable  to  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1931,  found  by  computing  the 
tax  upon  the  income  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  ended  April  30,  1932,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928, 
and  by  taking  the  proportion  of  such 
tax  which  the  portion  of  the  period  fall¬ 
ing  within  the  calendar  year  1931  is  of 
the  entire  period; 

(b)  The  tax  attributable  to  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1932,  found  by  computing  the 
tax  upon  the  income  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  ended  April  30,  1932,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932, 
and  by  taking  the  proportion  of  such 
tax  which  the  portion  of  the  period  fall¬ 
ing  within  the  calendar  year  1932  is  of 
the  entire  period. 

If  separate  returns  are  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1932,  the  affi¬ 
liated  group  may  continue  to  make  sepa¬ 
rate  returns  for  succeedi^  taxable  years. 

If  a  consolidated  return  is  made  for  such 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  regulations  under  section  141  (b)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  such  return 
will  be  ccmsidered  as  constituting  a  con¬ 
sent  to  the  provisions  of  Regulations 
75,  in  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932,  and  thereafter 
neither  separate  returns  nor  a  consolidated 
return  consenting  to  the  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  under  section  141(b)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  may  be  made 
for  such  fiscal  year.  For  subsequent 
taxable  years,  however,  each  of  the  aflS- 
liated  corporations  must  make  a  separate 
return  unless  the  affiliated  group  makes 
a  consolidated  return  consenting  to  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  under  section  141(b)  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

If  a  consolidated  return  is  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1932,  or 
any  subsequent  taxable  year  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  under 
section  121  (b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  a  consolidated  return  must  be  made 
for_  each  subs^uent  taxable  year  during 
which  the  affiliated  group  remains  in  ex- 
unless  (1)  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  createxl  or  organized, 
directly  ^  or  indirectly,  by  a  member  of 
the  affiliated  group)  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  during  such  subsequent 
ta^ble  year,  or  (2)  one  or  more  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  regulations,  which  have 
previously  been  consented  to,  have  been 
amended,  or  (3)  the  Commissioner,  prior 
to  the  time  of  making  the  return,  upon 
application  made  by  the  common  parent 
corporation  and  for  good  cause  shown, 
grants  permission  to  change. 


New  Income  Tax  Rulings 
(^Continued  from  page  . . ) 


in  the  case  of  a  partnership  which  has 
niade  such  a  return  and  computed  me 
net  income  thereon  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932), 
shall  make  a  new  return  on  the  appro¬ 
priate  revised  form  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
new  return  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
Octo^r  15,  1932.  If  the  tax  shown  by 
the  taxpayer  upon  the  new  return  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  tax  shown  by  the  taxpayer  upon 
the  return  filed  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1928,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  the  new  return  is  required  to  be 
made,  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay 
the  excess  in  installments,  in  which  event 
such  installments  will  be  due  on  the  same 
dates  on  which  the  installments  of  the 
tax  shown  by  the  taxpayer  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  made  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  would  be  due  had  the  taxpayer 
shown  a  tax  upon  such  return  and  elected 
to  pay  such  tax  in  four  equal  install¬ 
ments.  All  installments  of  the  excess 
tax  due  on  or  before  the  date  such  new 
return  is  required  to  be  made  shall  be 
paid  on  or  before  that  date. 

All  individuals  and  partnerships  having 
an  annual  accounting  period  which  is  a 
fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  June  30, 
and  who  were  not  required  to  make  a 
return  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928 
for  the  fiscal  year  1932,  but  who  are 
required  to  make  a  return  for  such  fis¬ 
cal  year  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932, 
shall  make  such  return  on  the  appropriate 
revised  form  on  or  before  October  15, 
1932.  The  tax  shown  to  be  due  by  the 
tax^yer  on  such  return  in  the  case  of 
an  individual,  shall  be  paid  at  the  time 
the  return  is  required  to  be  made,  unless 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the  tax  in 
installments,  in  which  event  all  install¬ 
ments  of  the  tax  due  on  or  before  Octo¬ 
ber  IS,  1932,  shall  be  paid  on  or  before 
that  date. 

Where  the  tax  shown  to  be  due  on  a 
return  filc^  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932  is  paid  as  provided  in  this  Treasury 
decision,  no  interest  will  be  collected  on 
the  tax  so  paid.  If  the  tax  is  not  so 
paid,  interest  will  be  collected  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  ceiit  a  month  from  the  date 
prescribed  in  this  Treasury  decision  for 
its  payment  until  it  is  paid. 

DAVID  BURNET, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Approved :  August  30,  1932. 

A.  A.  BALLANTINE, 


Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

INCOME  TAX.— PART  I. 

REVENUE  ACT  OF  1932 
SECTION  141.  —  CONSOLIDATED 
RETURNS  OF  CORPORATIONS 
Section  141  XI — 35 — 5634 

I.  T.  2639 

Revenue  Act  of  1932 
Instructions  relative  to  the 
making  of  separate  or  consoli¬ 
dated  returns  by  an  affiliated 
group  for  the  taxable  year  1932 
and  subsequent  taxable  years. 

Inquiry  is  made  relative  to  the  making 
of  Federal  income  tax  returns  by  the 
M  Corporation  and  the  corporations  with 
which  it  is  affiliated,  the  entire  group 
having  a  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1932. 
An  extension  of  time  has  been  granted 
by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  within 
which  to  file  such  returns.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  are  presented: 

(1)  VV'hether  for  the  taxable  year  1932 
and  each  subsequent  taxable  year  the 
affiliated  group  has  the  option  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932  of  making  separate 
returns  or  a  consolidated  return. 

(2)  Whether  by  reason  of  having 
properly  made  a  consolidated  return  un¬ 
der  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  April  30,  1931,  the  affi¬ 
liated  group  is  required  to  make  a  con¬ 
solidated  return  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1928  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  April 
30,  1932,  compute  the  tax  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent  and  pay  8/12ths  of 
the  tax  so  computed,  and,  in  addition, 
to  make  a  consolidated  return  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  April  30,  1932,  compute  the  tax 
on  such  return  at  the  rate  of  14)^  per 
cent  and  pay  4/12ths  of  the  tax  so  com¬ 
puted,  or  to  make  separate  returns  under 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  such  fiscal 
year,  compute  the  tax  on  the  returns  at 
the  rate  of  134^  per  cent  and  pay  4/12ths 
of  the  tax  so  computed  in  addition  to 
8/12ths  of  the  tax  shown  on  the  con¬ 
solidated  return  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1928. 

(3)  Whether  in  making  a  return  un¬ 
der  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1932,  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  M  Corporation  for  the  en¬ 
tire  fiscal  year  may  be  segregated  and 
the  actual  income  for  the  eight  months 
ended  December  31,  1931,  taxed  at  the 
rates  for  the  calendar  year  1931,  and  the 
actual  income  for  the  four  months  ended 
April  30,  1932,  taxed  at  the  rates  for  the 
calendar  year  1932. 
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The  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 

.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING 


Maynard,  Weidler,  Beckman.  “Princi- 
oles  of  Marketing,”  pages  xxii,  790, 
Ronald  Press  1927,  revised  1932. 

This  is  a  review  of  Principles  of 
Marketing  by  Maynard,  Weidler 
and  Beckman  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1927.  However,  the  re¬ 
vision  contains  many  major  features 
which  are  entirely  new  and  includes 
data  from  the  Census  of  Distribu¬ 
tion. 

Although  this  book  was  written 
primarily  for  the  university  student, 
it  should  prove  of  value  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store  executive  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  field  of  marketing. 
The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts : 
(1)  considering  marketing  funda¬ 
mentals;  (2)  marketing  institutions; 
(3)  marketing  functions;  (4)  mar¬ 
keting  policies;  and  (5)  costs  and 
efficiency. 

Store  executives  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Chapter  V,  which  deals  with 
some  factors  affecting  consumption. 
In  this  Chapter,  wealth,  income,  size 
of  family,  population  distribution, 
employment  of  women,  women  as 


purchasers,  education,  habit  and  cus¬ 
tom,  and  fashion  are  discussed  in 
the  manner  to  show  their  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  consumption  of 
goods.  In  the  di.scussion  of  women 
as  purchasers  it  is  stated,  “Merchan¬ 
dise  must  appeal  to  women,  pub¬ 
licity  must  be  adapted  to  their  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  the  place  of  sale  and 
the  accompanying  service  must  be 
adjusted  to  their  needs,  whims,  and 
fancies.  The  development  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  peculiarly  a  woman’s 
institution,  is  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  women  as  purchasers.” 

Also  of  interest  to  store  execu¬ 
tives  is  Section  A,  Part  II,  dealing 
with  retail  institutions.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  admirably  supported  by  an 
excellent  historical  background  as 
well  as  quantitative  material  of  a 
very  recent  date.  The  chapter  on 
voluntary  chains  is  new  and  offers 
a  thorough  analysis  of  this  market¬ 
ing  trend. 

In  commenting  on  the  future  of 
department  stores  the  authors  state, 
“There  are  some  reasons  to  believe 
that  department  stores  may  even  in¬ 


crease  in  importance.  Other  lines 
of  merchandise  not  commonly  hand¬ 
led  in  department  stores  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  may  he  successfully  added. 
The  development  of  the  complete 
food  market  in  primary  shopping 
locations  may  lead  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  rather  elaborately  equipped 
food  departments.  It  is  possible  that 
the  quick  freezing  process  for  meats 
and  vegetables  may  put  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  in  food  retailing.  It  is  also 
probable  that  by  emphasizing  high 
quality  of  foods  carried,  department 
stores  may  be  able  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  chain  and  independ¬ 
ent  grocers.  Increased  packaging  of 
food  items  may  enhance  their  com¬ 
petitive  position.” 

Part  V,  on  “Costs  and  Efficiency,” 
is  also  recewnmended  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  operator.  Size  of  the 
business  unit  and  efficiency,  are 
aggressive  salesmanship  and  adver¬ 
tising  wasteful,  excessive  stocks,  too 
many  services,  improved  salesman¬ 
ship  and  similar  topics  are  discussed 
in  this  section. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  inter¬ 
est  to  department  store  operators. 
The  entire  book  should  give  the 
store  executive  a  thorough  review 
of  marketing. 


“Whatever  a  .store  may  gain  in  individuality  by  oper¬ 
ating  its  own  delivery  system  is  lost  if  the  delivery 
service  it  provides  its  customers  is  slower  than  the 
delivery  service  other  stores  provide.  The  first  and 
foremost  thing  in  the  customer’s  mind  is,  when  will 
she  receive  her  merchandise?  When  she  is  made  to 
wait  needlessly  long  and  has  the  inconvenience  of 
staying  at  home  to  receive  it,  the  thing  that  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  her  mind  is  not  the  individuality  of  the 
store,  but  the  weakness  of  its  delivery.”  .  ,  .  Re¬ 
printed  from  talk  before  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  convention, 
Feb.  4,  1932,  by  H.  W.  Carton,  Vice-PresidenL  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York  City. 
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shipment  of  merchanflise  beyond  a  year.  Many  stores  can  still  reduce 


costs  on  merchandise  sent  outside  r 
of  regular  delivery  areas. 

Cooperative  Schedules 

In  several  communities  coopera¬ 
tive  action  on  this  problem  is  under 
consideration,  or  uniform  practices 
have  been  defined  and  adopted  by 
local  stores.  As  an  example,  the 
prominent  stores  in  New  York  have 
recently  agreed  upon  and  are  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  following  schedule: 

1.  Stores  will  prepay  all  Parcel 
Post  charges  for  orders  (charge, 
paid  and  c.  o.  d.)  delivered  be¬ 
yond  their  regular  zone  and  as 
far  as: 

a.  All  points  in  Long  Island. 

b.  Jersey  Coast  to  Bay  Head. 

c.  Within  40  miles  in  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

2.  In  addition,  stores  will  prepay 
all  Parcel  Post  charges  on 
Charge  and  Paid  orders  to  any 
point  in  the  following  states: 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

3.  C.  O.  D.  orders  delivered  by 
Parcel  Post  will  not  be  prepaid 
beyond  the  territory  described 
in  Paragraph  No.  1. 

4.  All  packages  weighing  less  than 
20  lbs.  and  measuring  less  than 
100  inches  (length  and  girth 
combined)  will  be  sent  Parcel 
Post. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  co¬ 
operating  New  York  stores  this 
schedule  represents  a  change  and 
restriction  in  their  previous  policy 
in  paying  shipping  charges  on  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  Cleveland,  retail  stores  have 
agreed  that  charges  on  parcel  post 
deliveries  will  be  prepaid  only  with¬ 
in  the  first  and  second  parcel  post 
zones.  Pittsburgh  merchants  have 
agreed  that  the  customer  will  pay 
postage  charges  on  merchandise 
shipped  beyond  a  certain  area  (re¬ 
ported  as  twenty-seven  counties 
around  Pittsburgh).  These  ex¬ 
amples  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
stores  to  limit  and  restrict  the  free 


reasonable  area. 

Individual  Changes  of  Policy 

Changes  in  shipping  policy  al¬ 
ready  made  or  planned  by  stores 


some  of  the  frills  of  gift  wrapping 
without  breaking  the  customer’s 
heart  and  withotit  having  the  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  gift  estimate  its  value 
at  89  cents  rather  than  $1.31.  More 


Store 

Policy  Last  Year 

Location 

(Shipments  Delivered 
Free) 

N.  Y. 

Within  4th  zone. 

Md. 

Anywhere  in  U.  S. 
and  possessions. 

Ohio 

Anywhere  in  U.  S. 

No  special  restrictions. 

Any  point  within  U.  S. 

Within  150  miles — be¬ 
yond  that  radius  5  per 
cent  of  purchase  price 
allowed  to  apply  on 
transportation  charges, 
the  excess  to  be  paid  by 
customers. 


W.  Va.  Within  U.  .S. 


Postage  anywhere  in  the 
world;  shipping  charges 
also  free  where  option 
of  method  of  shipment 
left  with  store,  except 
on  bulk  merchandise. 


Revised  Policy 

Shipments  will  be  prepaid  within 
3rd  zone. 

Will  charge  beyond  certain  zones. 

Will  pay  postage  this  year  on  any¬ 
thing  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Michigan,  and  beyond 
that  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  if  the 
merchandise  weighs  less  than  two 
pounds  before  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing. 

Will  charge  postage  on  shipiments 
outside  of  70  mile  radius. 

Will  prepay  to  any  p)oint  within  60 
miles. 

Purchases  of  $5.00  or  over  deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  charge  within  150 
miles.  Beyond  150  miles,  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  $25.00  and  over  the  store 
allows  up  to  5  per  cent  of  purchase 
price  to  apply  on  transportation 
charges,  excess  being  paid  by  cus¬ 
tomer.  On  all  packages  less  than 
$25.00  in  value  delivered  outside  of 
150  mile  radius,  customer  must  pay 
entire  charges.  All  special  service 
fees  (C.  O.  D.,  Special  Delivery, 
etc.)  to  be  paid  by  customer  on  all 
transactions  unless  special  service 
is  necessitated  by  fault  or  error  of 
store. 

Prepayment  of  charges  limited  to 
within  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky. 

Postage  and  other  charges  paid  only 
within  radius  of  150  miles  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  Retail  Merchants  Board. 


for  the  coming  season  are  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest.  The  following 
changes  are  typical  of  those  other 
stores  are  mziking  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  expense  (New  York  City 
stores  affected  by  local  agreement 
not  included). 

Conclusion 

It  is  obvious  from  this  survey 
that  stores  generally  are  making  a 
greater  effort  to  conserve  packing, 
shipping  and  return  expense  on  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases,  not  only  for  the 
present  holiday  season,  but  for  re- 
g;ular  transactions  throughout  the 


and  more  stores  are  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  exchange  of  Christmas 
cigars  after  they  have  become  brittle 
and  dry,  simply  because  the  custo¬ 
mer  claims  not  to  smoke  and  wants 
instead  a  pair  of  military  brushes 
marked  down  to  the  price  the  cigars 
brought  before  Christmas  (and 
don’t  bring  now). 

Certainly  stores  can  tighten  up 
more  on  their  free  shipping  policies 
without  losing  profitable  business. 
And  then,  too,  it  may  help  eliminate 
some  unprofitable  customers  whose 
every  order  is  serviced  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  net  earnings. 
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Resume  of  September  Business 

(Continued  from  paije  823) 


Bwisprcad  business  has  lieen  quite  — and  deliveries 

have  l)een  satisfactory  in  a  number  of  instances. 

“Retail  business  in  piece  goods  has  l)een  quite  fair, 
with  the  cotton  crepes  still  outstanding ;  i)ercales  selling 
steadily,  and  a  good  sale  also  in  the  rayon  and  cotton 
mixed  crepes.  Plaids  hold  the  center  of  style  atten¬ 
tion;  plaids  in  ginghams  and  in  numerous  kinds  of 
prints." 

Wool 

The  undertone  of  the  wool  market  was  generally 
firm,  in  spite  of  a  more  limited  current  demand  near  the 
clo.se  of  the  month.  Some  authorities  feel  that  a  con¬ 
solidating  price  reaction  should  take  place  in  the  near 
future,  as  occurred  in  cotton  and  silk  prices.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  busy  making  deliveries  on  old  contracts, 
but  the  amount  of  new  busines  placed  was  greatly 
restricted. 

There  has  l)een  good  business  in  knitting  yarns,  with 
the  knitters  active  in  sweater  coats.  Stocks  in  yams 
are  the  lightest  in  years.  More  demand  for  marino 
pms  than  has  been  the  case  for  months  was  reported 
during  the  last  week  of  September.  Demand  for  men’s 
wear  fabrics  quieted  the  last  days  of  the  month.  Colder 
weather  is  stimulating  the  call  for  overcoatings. 

While  several  important  mills  are  re|X)rte(l  showing 
Spring  lines  of  men’s  suiting,  prices  will  not  be  named 
officially  until  about  October  15th,  according  to  market 
comment.  “Current  opnion,”  states  the  New  York 
Times,  “about  new  quotations  is  that  they  will  l)e  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  from  those  now  ruling  on  Fall  goo<ls 
and  that  mills  will  wait  until  after  the  national  elec¬ 
tion  before  attempting  an  advance,  based  on  higher 


commodity  prices.  Some  mills  are  worried  over  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  into  production  of 
Spring  styles  until  very  late  this  year,  as  Fall  fabrics 
will  occupy  producti(m,  in  some  cases,  until  late  De¬ 
cember.” 

Silk 

,  The  price  of  spot  raw  silk  prices  for  September 
steadied  near  the  close  of  the  month,  quotations  for 
Crack  xx  (78%)  13-15  deniers,  60  days  basis  being 
$1.93  a  lb.  on  Sept.  1 ;  $2.09,  Sept.  3;  $1.72,  Sept.  15; 
$1.92,  Sept.  22;  $1.80,  Sept.  28;  and  $1.80-^1.85, 

( )ctober  3. 

The  market  for  fabrics  continued  on  a  rather  quiet 
basis.  Rough  crepe  moved  in  a  heavy  volume  but  the 
call  for  other  types  of  fabrics  was  limited  to  small  lots. 

The  increased  demand  from  consumers  is  still  to  be 
tested  during  the  Fall  season,  as  the  orders  placed  to 
date  by  retailers  have  been  largely  to  build  up  retail 
stocks. 

Rayon 

Mills  are  reporting  a  good  business  and  running 
very  near  capacity,  and  in  some  cases  production  can¬ 
not  keep  pace  with  the  present  demand.  Orders  Ixioked 
at  present  will  keep  mills  going  night  and  day  for 
four  weeks,  with  some  Sjjring  orders  also  on  hand. 
No  new  orders  are  being  booked,  and  the  mills  are 
generally  sold  out  until  January'  first,  the  nresent  prices 
holding  until  that  date.  These  prices  have  lieen  in 
effect  since  August  first,  when  the  mills  went  into  full 
nroduction.  The  short  deliveries  have  contributed  tf) 
keeping  fabric  prices  fairly  firm,  although  some  of  the 
premiums  for  goods  have  been  cancelled. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Governor  Clinton 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels 

'  1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  leo-Water 


$ 


FROM 


go 

DAILY 


THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

31s^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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RESUME 


Increased  confidence  and  the  launching  of  the  Wedding  l>ens  continue  to  ring  and  a  store  can  prol 
National  Quality  Movement  are  two  hopeful  features  hy  giving  sjwcial  attention  to  this  business.  {See  f^cu 
of  recent  weeks.  {See  page  731)  761) 


A  Referendum  is  to  l)e  taken  of  the  views  of  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  meml)ers  on  Federal  Taxation.  {See  page 
734) 

President  O’Connell’s  active  leadership  in  promoting 
l)etter  quality  merchandise  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  national  promotion  program.  {See  page  738) 


Holiday  displays — for  large  stores  anfl  small — ■ 
should  l)e  planned  well  in  advance  to  avoid  confusion.' 
(.SVf  page  762)  i 

1 

Hags  and  jewelry  are  im]X)rtant  now  and  will  lie-j 
come  increasingly  so  as  Christmas  draws  nearer.! 
(.SVr  page  765)  ; 


The  manufacturer’s  viewi)oint  on  the  (luestion  is 
presented,  {See  page  739)  as  well  as  that  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  {Sec  page  741)  and  the  committee’s 
comprehensive  program.  {See  page  740) 

The  Pennsylvania  sales  tax  is  a  privilege  tax,  and 
must  lie  paid  by  the  retailer.  (Ace  page  742) 

The  cost  of  government  is  going  iqi — not  df»wn. 
{See  page  744) 

I'he  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board’s  Code  of  Policies 
should  l)e  emulated  hy  other  communities.  {See  page 
747) 

-Qy 

'I'he  holiday  season  this  year  calls  for  particularly 
skillful  promotions.  'Fhe  Sales  Promotion  Division  has 
compiled  successful  advertisements  and  promotion 
plans  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  {See  page  749) 

Understanding  your  cu.stomer’s  problems,  is  a  prime 
essential  for  a  good  .salesman.  (Ace  page  751 ) 
o 

Ability  to  train  j)eo])le  is  as  necessary  for  a  success¬ 
ful  buyer  as  knowledge  of  his  merchandise.  {See 
page  753  ) 

o 

Wall  i«ii)er  departments  have  lieen  profitable  in  spite 
of  adverse  business  conditions.  {See  page  755) 

September  business  showed  an  improvement.  (5ee 
page,  758) 


'I'here  is  so  much  to  learn  about  furs  th:  t  tags  tell¬ 
ing  the  imixtrtant  facts  are  a  helj)  to  kith  the  sale$^ 
peojde  and  customers.  {Sec  page  7U7) 

Assembling  facts  quickly  is  an  imjxjrtant  feature  if 
the  information  is  to  Ik;  assistance  {Sec  page  769), 
and  re{)orts  of  individual  firms  .should  l)e  compared 
with  those  for  an  entire  industry.  {Sec  page  770)  ' 

<i>- 

Income  tax  rulings  {Sec  page  771),  and  manufac-J 
timer’s  sales  taxes  on  toilet  goods  {Sec  page  790),  are; 
explained. 

^  . 

.An  insurance  expert  tells  how  to  protect  a  .store' 
against  loss  through  dishonesty.  {See  page  773) 

May  tomorrow  come  .siKin  for  the  salesforce!  {Sei. 
page  775)  ;; 

^  ' 

Christmas  lioxes  and  wrapping  are  an  exjiense  item- 
which  must  lie  studied  carefullv  this  vear.  {See  page' 
779)  '  '  i 

; 

The  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  have  lieen; 
approved  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Board.  {See  page- 
782)  ‘  ; 

^  i 

Meier  &  Frank’s  expansion  program  shows  theirJ 

faith  in  business  recovery.  {See  page  789)  j 


